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HENRY       VIII. 

CHAP.     XXVIII. 

Wolfefs   adminifkration Scotch  affairs*         Pro* 

grefs    of  Francis    I. Jealoufy   of  Henry 

Tournay  delivered  to  France Wo/fey  appointed 

legate His  manner  of  exercifing  that  office 

Death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian Charles  king 

of  Spain   chofen   emperor  >  Interview   between 

Henry  and  Francis  near  Calais The  emperor 

Charles  arrives  in  England Mediation  of  Henry 

Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  duke  of  Buck-* 
inghanu 

TH  E  numerous  enemies  whom  Wolfey's  fud-  chap. 
den  elevation,  his  afpiring  character,  and  his  |XXVIiI- 
haughty  deportment  had  raifed  him,  ferved       ~'~ 
only  to  rivet  him  falter  in  Henry's  confidence  ;  who  Wolfey's 
valued  himfelf  on  fupportin^  the  choice  which  he  had 
Vol.  IV.  B  made, 
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CHAP,  made,  and  who  was  incanable  of  yielding;  either  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  people,  or  to  the  difcontents  of  the 
great.  That  artful  prelate  likewife,  well  acquainted 
with  the  king's  imperious  temper,  concealed  from 
him  the  abfolute  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  ; 
and  while  he  fecretly  directed  all  public  councils,  he 
ever  pretended  a  blind  fubmillion  to  the  will  and 
authority  of  his  mailer.  By  entering  into  the  king's 
pleafures,  he  preferred  his  affection  ;  by  conduct- 
ing his  bufmefs,  he  gratified  his  indolence  ;  and  by 
his  unlimited  complaifance  in  both  capacities,  he 
prevented  all  that  jealoufy  to  which  his  exorbitant 
acquisitions,  and  his  fplcndid  oftentatious  train  of 
life,  mould  naturally  have  given  birth.  The  arch- 
bifhopric  of  York  falling  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bambridge,  Woifey  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  and 
refigned  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln.  Befides  enjoying 
the  administration  of  Toiyrnay,  he  got  ppflefiron,  on 
eafy  leales,  of  the  revenues  of  Bath,  Worcefler, 
and  Hereford,  bifhoprics  filled  by  Italians,  who 
were  allowed  to  refide  abroad,  and  who  were  glad 
to  compound  for  this  indulgence,  by  yielding  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  of  their  income.  He  held  in  com- 
mendam  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  many  other 
church  preferments.  He  was  even  allowed  to  unite 
with  the  fee  of  York,  firfl  that  of  Durham,  next 
that  of  Winchefter  ;  and  there  feemed  to  be  no  end 
of  his  acquisitions.  His  farther  advancement  in 
ecclefiaftical  dignity  ferved  him  as  a  pretence  for 
engrofiing  ftill  more  revenues :  The  pope,  ob- 
ferving  his  great  influence  over  the  king,  was  de- 
firous  of  engaging  him  in  his  intereits,  and  created 
him  a  cardinal.  No  churchman,  under  colour  of 
exacting  refpecc  to  religion,  ever  carried  to  a  greater 
height  the  ffate  and  dignity  of  that  character. 
His  train  confided  of  eight  hundred  fervants,  of 
whom  many  were  knights  and  gentlemen :  Some 
even  of  the  nobility  put  their  children  into  Lis  fa- 
mily 
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mily  as  a  place  of  education  :    and  in  order  to  gain  chap. 
them  favour  with  their  patron,  allowed  them  to  bear  ^  '        ' 
offices  as  his  fervants.     Whoever  was  diflinguifhed     i5i5. 
by  any  art  or  fcience  paid  court  to  the  cardinal ; 
and  none  paid  court  in  vain.    Literature,  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  found  in  him  a  generous  pa- 
tron ;  and  both  by  his  public  inftitutions  and  private 
bounty,  he  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of 
erudition  \     Not   content   with    this    munificence, 
which  gained  him  the  approbation  of  the  wife,  he 
ftrove  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  by  the 
fplendour  of  his  equipage  and  furniture,  the  coftly 
embroidery  of  his  liveries,  the  luflre  of  his  apparel. 
He  was  the  firft  clergyman  in  England  that  wore 
lilk  and  gold,  not  only  on  his  habit,  but  alfo  on 
his  faddles  and  the  trappings  of  his  horfes  b.     He 
caufed  his  cardinal's  hat  to  be  borne  aloft  by  a  per- 
fon  of  rank;    and  when   he  came  to  the   king's 
chapel,  would  permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place  but 
the  altar.     A  prieft,  the  talleft  and  mod  comely  he 
could  find,  carried  before  him  a  pillar  of  filver,  on 
whofe  top  was   placed  a  crofs :    But  not  fatisfied 
with  this  parade,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf  en- 
titled  as  cardinal,    he  provided  another  prieft    of 
equal  ftature  and  beauty,  who, marched  along,  bear- 
ing the  crofs  of  York,  even  in  the  diocefe  of  Can- 
terbury ;  contrary  to  the  ancient  rule  and  the  agree- 
ment between  the  prelates  of  thefe  rival  fees c.    The 
people  made  merry  with  the  cardinal's  oftentation ; 
and  faid  they  were  now  fenfible,  that  one  crucifix 
alone  was  not  fufficient  for  the  expiation  of  his  fins 
and  offences. 

Warham,  chancellor  and  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, a  man  of  a  moderate  temper,  averfe  to  all 
difputes,  chofe  rather  to  retire  from  public  employ- 

a  F/.-fm.  Epift.  lib.  2.  epift.  i.  lib.  16.  epift.  ;,. 

t>  Pqlydofe  Virgil,  lib.  27.    Stowe.  p.  501.  .'Hollingfhed, p.  847. 

«  Pjiydore  Virgil,  lib.  27. 
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CHAP,  ment,  than  maintain  an  unequal  conteft  with  the 
XXV1II,|  haughty  cardinal.  He  refigned  his  office  of  chan- 
jjij.  cellor  ;  and  the  great  feal  was  immediately  delivered 
to  Wolfey.  If  this  new  accumulation  of  dignity 
incrcafed  his  enemies,  it  alfo  ferved  to  exalt  his 
perfonal  character,  and  prove  the  extent  of  his  ca- 
pacity. A  ftrict  adminiilration  of  juflice  took  place 
during  his  enjoyment  of  this  high  office  ;  and  no 
chancellor  ever  difcovered  greater  impartiality  in  his 
decifions,  deeper  penetration  of  judgment,  or  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  law  and  equity d. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the  king's  mo- 
ney almofi  entirely  exhaufled  by  projects  and  plea- 
fares,  while  his  inclination  for  expence  ftill  con- 
tinued, was  glad  to  refign  his  office  of  treafurer, 
and  retire  from  court.     His  rival,  Fox  bimop  of 
Winchefter,  reaped  no  advantage  from  his  abfence ; 
but  partly  overcome  by  years  and  infirmities,  partly 
difgufted  at  the  afcendant  acquired  by  Wolfey,  with- 
drew himfelf  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  diocefe.     The 
duke  of  Suffolk  had  alfo  taken  offence  that  the  king, 
by  the  cardinal's  perfuafion,  had  refufed  to  pay  a 
debt  which  he  had  contracted  during  his  refidence 
in  France  ;    and  he  thenceforth  affecled  to  live  in 
privacy.     Thefe   incidents    left   Wolfey   to  enjoy, 
without  a  rival,   the  whole  power  and  favour  of 
the  king  ;    and  they  put  into  his  hands  every  kind 
of  authority.     In  vain  did  Fox,  before  his  retire- 
ment, warn  the  king  "  not  to  fuffer  the  fervant  to 
"  be  greater    than   his   mafter :"     Henry  replied, 
"  that  he  well  knew  how  to  retain  all  his  fubjccls  in 
<c  obedience  ;"   but  he  continued  ftill  an  unlimited 
deference  in  every  thing  to  the  directions  and  coun- 
fels  of  the  cardinal. 

The  public  tranquillity  was  fo  well  eftablifhed  in 
England,  the  obedience  of  the  people  fo  entire,  the 

d  Sir  Thomas  More.    Slowe,  p.  504. 

general 
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general  adminiftration  of  juftice  by  the  cardinal's  chap. 
means e  fo  exact,  that  no  domeftic  occurrence  hap-  ^xv_IlIj 
pened  confiderable  enough  to  difturb  the  repofe  of     15I5. 
the  king  and  his  minifter :  They  might  even  have 
difpenfed  with  giving  any  ftrict  attention  to  foreign 
affairs,  were    it   poffible    for   men   to   enjoy   any 
fituation  in  abfolute  tranquillity,   or  abftain  from 
projects  and  enterprifes,  however  fruitlefs  and  un- 
neceffary. 

The  will  of  the  late  king  of  Scotland,  who  left  Scotch  af- 
his  widow  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vote  of   ai,s" 
the  convention  of  ftates,  which  confirmed  that  defti- 
nation,  had  exprefsly  limited  her  authority  to  the 
condition  of  her  remaining  unmarried ' :    But  not- 
withstanding this  limitation,  a  few  months  after  her 
hufband's  death,  fhe  efpoufed  the  earl  of  Angus,  of 
the  name  of  Douglas,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
family  and  promifing  hopes.     Some  of  the  nobility 
now  propofed  the  electing  of  Angus  to  the  regency, 
and  recommended  this  choice  as  the  moft  likely 
means  of  preferving  peace  with  England :  But  the 
jealoufy  of  the  great  families,  and  the  fear  of  ex- 
alting the  Douglaffes,  begat  oppofition  to  the  mea- 
fure.     Lord  Hume,  in  particular,  the  moft  power- 
ful chieftain  in  the  kingdom,  infilled  on  recalling 
the  duke  of  Albany,  fon  to  a  brother  of  James  III. 
who  had  been   banifhed   into   France,    and  who, 
having  there  married,  had  left  pofterity  that  were 
the  next  heirs  to  the  crown,  and  the  neareft  rela- 
tions to  their  young  fovereign.     Albany,  though 
firft  prince  of  the  blood,  had  never  been  in  Scot- 
land, was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  people,  ignorant  of  their  fituation,  unpraclifed 
in  their  language  ;    yet  fuch  was  the  favour  attend- 
ing the  French  alliance,  and  fo  great  the  authority 
of  Hume,  that  this  prince  was  invited  to  accept 

e  Erafm.  lib.  2.  epift.  1.    Cavendifh.    Hall. 
t  Buchanan,  lib.  14.    Drummond.    Herbert. 
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chap,  the  reins  of  government.  Francis,  careful  not  to 
xxviii.  gjve  offence  to  the  king  of  England,  detained 
Albany  fome  time  in  France ;  but  at  length,  fen- 
fible  how  important  it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  his 
interefts,  he  permitted  him  to  go  over  and  take  pof- 
feflion  of  the  regency :  He  even  renewed  the  an- 
cient league  with  that  kingdom,  though  it  implied 
fuch  a  clofe  connexion  as  might  be  thought  fome- 
what  to  intrench  on  his  alliance  with  England. 

When  the  regent  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  made 
inquiries  concerning  the  flate  of  the  country,  and 
character  of  the  people ;  and  he  difcovered  a  fcene 
with  which  he  was  hitherto  but  little  acquainted. 
That  turbulent  kingdom,  he  found,  was  rather  to 
be  conlidered  as  a  confederacy,  and  that  not  a  clofe 
one,  of  petty  princes,  than  a  regular  fyftem  of  civil 
polity ;  and  even  the  king,  much  more  a  regent, 
pofTelfed  an  authority  very  uncertain  and  precarious. 
Arms  more  than  laws  prevailed ;  and  courage, 
preferably  to  equity  or  jufiice,  was  the  virtue  mod 
valued  and  refpecled.  The  nobility,  in  whom  the 
whole  power  refided,  were  fo  connected  by  heredi- 
tary alliances,  or  fo  divided  by  inveterate  enmities, 
thai"  it  was  impoffible,  without  employing  an  armed 
force,  either  to  punilh  the  mod  flagrant  guilt,  or 
give  fecurity  to  the  raoft  entire  innocence.  Ra- 
pine and  violence,  when  exercifed  on  a  hoftile 
tribe,  inftead  of  making  a  perfon  odious  among 
his  own  clan,  rather  recommended  him  to  their 
eiieem  and  approbation ;  and  by  rendering  him  ufe- 
ful  to  the  chieftain,  entitled  him  to  a  preference 
above  his  fellows.  And  though  the  neceility  of 
mutual  fupport  ferved  as  a  clofe  cement  of  amity 
among  thofe  of  the  fame  kindred,  the  fpirit  of  re- 
venge againil  enemies,  and  the  defire  of  profecuting 
the  deadly  feuds  (fo  they  were  called)  ffcill  appeared 
to  be  pafhons  the  mod  predominant  among  that  un- 
cultivated people. 

The 
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The  perfons  to  whom  Albany  on  his  arrival  firft  CHAP- 
applied  for  information  with  regard  to  the  Mate  of  **; 
the  country,  happened  to  be  inveterate  enemies  IJI5. 
of  Hume B ;  and  they  reprefented  that  powerful 
nobleman  as  the  chief  fource  of  public  diforders, 
and  the  great  obftacle  to  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  adminiitration  of  juflice.  Before  the  au- 
thority of  the  magiftrate  could  be  eftabliihed,  it 
was  n^ceffary,  they  faid,  to  make  an  example  of 
this  great  offender ;  and  by  the  terror  of  his  pu- 
nifhment,  teach  all  leffer  criminals  to  pay  refpect.  to 
the  power  of  their  fovereign.  Albany,  moved  by 
thefe  reafons,  was  induced  to  forget  Humj's  part 
fervices,  to  which  he  had  in  a  great  meafure  been 
indebted  for  the  regency ;  and  he  no  longer  bore 
towards  him  that  favourable  countenance  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  receive  him.  Hume  perceived  the 
alteration,  and  was  incited,  both  by  regard  to  his 
own  fafety,  and  from  motives  of  revenge,  to  take 
meafures  in  oppofition  to  the  regent.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  Angus  and  the  queen-dowager,  and  re- 
prefented to  them  the  danger  to  which  the  infant 
prince  was  expofed  from  the  ambition  of  Albany, 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  whom  the  flates  had  im- 
prudently entrufled  the  whole  authority  of  govern- 
ment. By  his  perfuafion  Margaret  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  carrying  oil  the  young  king,  and  putting 
him  under  the  protection  of  her  brother ;  and  when 
that  confpiracy  was  detected,  fhe  herfelf,  attended 
by  Hume  and  Angus,  withdrew  into  England,  where 
flie  was  foon  after  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

Henry,  in  order  to  check  the  authority  of  Al- 
bany and  the  French  party,  gave  encouragement  to 
thefe  malcontents,  and  affured  them  of  his  fupport. 
Matters  being  afterwards  in  appearance  accommo- 
dated between  Hume  and  the  regent,  that  noble- 
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chap,  man  returned  into  his  own  country ;  but  mutual 
xxvni.^  fufpjcions  and  jealoufies  ftill  prevailed.  He  was 
jjij.  committed  to  cuflody,  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Arran  his  brother-in-law ;  and  was  for  fome  time 
detained  prifoner  in  his  caftle.  But  having  per- 
fuaded  Arran  to  enter  into  the  confpiracy  with  him, 
he  was  allowed  to  make  his  efcape ;  and  he  openly 
levied  war  upon  the  regent.  A  new  accommoda- 
tion enfued,  not  more  fincere  than  the  foregoing  ; 
and  Hume  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  entrufl  himfelf, 
together  with  his  brother,  into  the  hands  of  that 
prince.  They  were  immediately  feized,  committed 
to  cuflody,  brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. No  legal  crime  was  proved  againft  thefe 
brothers  :  It  was  only  alleged,  that  at  the  battle  of 
Flouden  they  had  not  done  their  duty  in  fupporting 
the  king ;  and  as  this  backwardnefs  could  not,  from 
the  courfe  of  their  pad  life,  be  afcribed  to  cowardice, 
it  was  commonly  imputed  to  a  more  criminal  mo- 
tive. The  evidence,  however,  of  guilt  produced 
againft  them  was  far  from  being  valid  or  convincing  ; 
and  the  people,  who  hated  them  while  living,  were 
much  difTatisfied  with  their  execution. 

Such  violent  remedies  often  produce,  for  fome 
time,  a  deceitful  tranquillity ;  but  as  they  deflroy 
mutual  confidence,  and  beget  the  moll  inveterate 
animonties,  their  confequences  arccommonly  fatal, 
both  to  the  public  and  to  thofe  who  have  recourfe 
to  them.  The  regent,  however,  took  advantage  of 
the  prefent  calm  which  prevailed ;  and  being  in- 
vited over  by  the  French  king,  who  was  at  that  time 
willing  to  gratify  Henry,  he  went  into  France  ;  and 
was  engaged  to  remain  there  for  fome  years.  During 
the  abfence  of  the  regent  fome  confufions  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  and  fuch  mutual  enmity,  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence among  the  great  families,  that  that  kingdom 
was  for  a  long  time  utterly  diiabled,  both  from  of- 
fending its  enemies  and  affifling  its  friends.  We  have 
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carried  on  the  Scottifh  hiftory  fome  years  beyond  the  C^AI). 
prefent  period  ;  that,  as  that  country  had  little  con-  u     '..    *, 
ne&ion  with  the  general  fyflem  of  Europe,  we  might     J515. 
be  the  lefs  interrupted  in  the  narration  of  thofe  more 
memorable  events  which  were  tranfacled  in  the  other 
kingdoms. 

It  was  forefeen,  that  a  young  active  prince  like 
Francis,  and  of  fo  martial  a  difpofition,  would  foon 
employ  the  great  preparations  which  his  predeceffor 
before  his  death  had  made  for  the  conquefl  of 
Milan.  He  had  been  obferved  even  to  weep  at  the 
recital  of  the  military  exploits  of  Gaflon  de  Foix  ; 
and  thefe  tears  of  emulation  were  held  to  be  fure 
prefages  of  his  future  valour.  He  renewed  the 
treaty  which  Lewis  had  made  with  Henry ;  and 
having  left  every  thing  fecure  behind  him,  he 
marched  his  armies  towards  the  fouth  of  Francs  ; 
pretending  that  his  fole  purpofe  was  to  defend  his 
kingdom  againfl  the  incurfions  of  the  Swifs.  This 
formidable  people  flill  retainedtheir  animofityagainffc 
France ;  and  having  taken  Maximilian  duke  of 
Milan  under  his  protection,  and  in  reality  reduced 
him  to  abfolute  dependance,  they  were  determined, 
from  views  both  of  honour  and  of  interefl,  to  defend 
him  againfl  the  invader  h.  They  fortified  themfelves 
in  all  thofe  vallies  of  the  Alps  through  which  they 
thought  the  French  muft  neceffarily  pafs ;  and  when  Progre&of 
Francis,  with  great  fecrefy,  induflry,  and  perfe-  irancisI- 
verance,  made  his  entrance  into  Piedmont  by  an- 
other paffage,  they  were  not  difmayed,  but  de- 
fcended  into  the  plain,  though  unprovided  with 
cavalry,  and  oppofed  themfelves  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  French  arms.  At  Marignan,  near  Milan,  they 
fought  with  Francis  one  of  the  mofl  furious  and  13th  Sept; 
beft  contefled  battles  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hiflory  of  thefe  later  ages  j    and  it  required  all  the 
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CHAP,  heroic  valour  of  this  prince  to  infpirehis  troops  with 
xxviii.  courage  fufficient  to  refill  the  defperate  afTaultof  thofe 
j.,".  mountaineers.  After  a  bloody  action  in  the  evening, 
night  and  darknefs  parted  the  combatants  ;  but  next 
morning  the  Swifs  renewed  the  attack  with  unabated 
ardour ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  loft  all  their 
braveft  troops  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
retire.  The  field  was  ftrowed  with  twenty  thoufand 
flain  on  both  fides ;  and  the  marefchal  Trivuizio, 
who  had  been  prefent  at  eighteen  pitched  battles,  de- 
clared that  every  engagement  which  he  had  yet  feen 
was  only  the  play  of  children ;  the  action  of  Marig- 
nan  was  a  combat  of  heroes '.  After  this  great  vic- 
tory, the  conqueft  of  the  Milanefe  was  eafy  and 
open  to  Francis, 
jeaicmfy  The  fuccefs  and  glory  of  the  French  monarch 

°  emy"  began  to  excite  jealoufy  in  Henry ;  and  his  rapid 
progrefs,  though  in  fo  diftant  a  country,  was  not 
regarded  without  apprehenfions  by  the  Englifh  mi- 
niftry.  Italy  was,  during  that  age,  the  feat  of  reli- 
gion, of  literature,  and  of  commerce  ;  and  as  it 
poffefied  alone  that  luflre  which  has  fmce  been  fhared 
out  among  other  nations,  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  Europe,  and  every  acquifition  which  was  made 
there  appeared  more  important  than  its  weight  in  the 
balance  of  power  was,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  entitled  to. 
Henry  alfo  thought  that  he  had  reafon  to  complain 
of  Francis  for  fending  the  duke  of  Albany  into  Scot- 
land, and  undermining  the  power  and  credit  of  his 
filter  the  queen  dowager  k.  The  repairing  of  the  for- 
tifications of  Teroiienne  was  likewife  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  treaty.  But  above  all,  what  tended  to 
alienate  the  court  of  England,  was  the  difgult  which 
Wolfey  had  entertained  againft.  the  French  monarch. 
Henry,  on  the  concjueft  of  Tournay,  had  refufed 
to  admit  Lewis  Gaillart,  the  bifhop  elect,  to  the 
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pofTefTion  of  the  temporalities,  becaufe  that  prelate  ^vm" 
declined  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  new  fo-  L-W_J| 
vereign;  and  Wolfey  was  appointed,  as  above  re-  is1-- 
lated,  adminiftrator  of  the  bifhopric.  As  the 
cardinal  wifhed  to  obtain  the  free  and  undifturbed 
enjoy meht  of  his  revenue,  he  applied  to  Francis, 
and  defired  him  to  bellow  on  Gaillart  fome  fee  of 
equal  value  in  France,  and  to  obtain  his  refignation 
of  Tournay.  Francis,  who  ftill  hoped  to  recover 
pofTefnon  of  that  city,  and  who  feared  that  the  full 
eftablifhment  of  Wolfey  in  the  bifhopric  would  prove 
an  obftacle  to  his  purpofe,  had  hitherto  neglected  to 
gratify  the  haughty  prelate  ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Tour- 
nay,  by  applying  to  the  court  of  Rome,  had  ob- 
tained a  bull  for  his  fettlement  in  the  fee.  Wolfey, 
who  expected  to  be  indulged  in  every  requeft,  and 
who  exacted  refpect  from  the  greateft  princes,  re-^ 
fented  the  flight  put  upon  him  by  Francis ;  and  he 
pufhed  his  mafter  to  feek  an  occafion  of  quarrel  with 
that  monarch  m. 

Maximilian  the  emperor  was  ready  to  embrace 
every  overture  for  a  new  enterprife  ;  efpecially  if  at- 
tended with  an  offer  of  money,  of  which  he  was  very 
greedy,  very  prodigal,  and  very  indigent.  Richard 
Pace,  formerly  fecretary  to  cardinal  Bambridge,  and 
now  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  difpatched  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  had  a  commiffion  to  propofe  fome 
confiderable  payments  to  Maximilian n :  He  thence 
made  a  journey  into  Switzerland,  and  by  like  mo- 
tives engaged  fome  of  the  cantons  to  furnifh  troops 
to  the  emperor.  That  prince  invaded  Italy  with  a 
confiderable  army ;  but  being  repulfed  from  before 
Milan,  he  retreated  with  his  army  into  Germany, 
made  peace  with  France  and  Venice,  ceded  Verona 
to  that  republic  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  thus  ex- 
cluded himfelf  in  fome  meafure  from  all  future  ac- 
cefs  into  Italy.     And  Henry  found,  that  after  ex- 
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c  H  A  P.  pending  five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  ducats  in  or- 
a.wiii.^  ^cr  fo  gjatify  his  own  and  the  cardinal's  humour, 
j.i j.      he   had  only  weakened   his  alliance  with  Francis, 
without  diminifhing  the  power  of  that  prince. 

There  were  many  reafons  which  engaged  the  king 
not  to  proceed  farther  at  prefent  in  his  enmity  againft 
France  :  He  could  hope  for  affiflance  from  no  power 
in  Europe.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  who  had 
often  deceived  him,  was  declining  through  age  and 
infirmities ;  and  a  fpeedy  period  was  looked  for  to 
the  long  and  profperous  reign  of  that  great  mo- 
narch. Charles  prince  of  Spain,  fovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  defired  nothing  but  peace  with 
Francis,  who  had  it  fo  much  in  his  power,  if  pro- 
voked, to  obitrudr,  his  peaceable  accefiion  to  that 
rich  inheritance  which  was  awaiting  him.  The 
pope  was  overawed  by  the  power  of  France,  and 
Venice  was  engaged  in  a  clofe  alliance  with  that 
monarchy0.  Henry,  therefore,  was  conftrained 
to  remain  in  tranquillity  during  fome  time ;  and 
feemed  to  give  himfelf  no  concern  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent.  In  vain  did  Maximilian 
endeavour  to  allure  him  into  fome  expence,  by 
offering  to  make  a  refignation  of  the  imperial  crown 
in  his  favour.  The  artifice  was  too  grofs  to  fuc- 
ceed,  even  with  a  prince  fo  little  politic  as  Henry ; 
and  Pace,  his  envoy,  who  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  emperor's  motives  and  character, 
gave  him  warning  that  the  fole  view  of  that  prince, 
in  making  him  fo  liberal  an  offer,  was  to  draw  mo- 
ney from  him. 
i|i6.  While  an  unlverfal  peace  prevailed  in  Europe, 

that  event  happened  which  had  been  fo  long  looked 
for,  and  from  which  fuch  important  confequences 
were  expected,  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  the  fucceffion  of  his  grandfon  Charles  to  his 
cxtenfive  dominions.     The  more  Charles  advanced 
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in  power  and  authority,  the  more  was  Francis  fen-  chap. 
fibie  of  the  neceffity  he  himfelf  lay  under  of  gaining  ,XXVJiLt 
the  confidence  and  friendfhip  of  Henry  ;  and  he  took      Ii,5. 
at  lad  the  only  method  by  which  he  could  obtain 
fuccefs,  the  paying  of  court  by  prefents  and  flattery 
to  the  haughty  cardinal. 

Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  was  difpatched  to  i5i?, 
London,  and  he  was  directed  to  employ  all  his  in- 
iinuation  and  addrefs,  qualities  in  which  he  excelled, 
to  procure  himfelf  a  place  in  Wolfey's  good  graces. 
After  the  ambaflador  had  fucceeded  in  his  purpofe, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  expreffing  his  mailer's 
regret,  that  by  miilakes  and  mifapprehenfions  he  had 
been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  a  friendfhip  which  he 
fo  much  valued  as  that  of  his  eminence.  Wolfey  was 
not  deaf  to  thefe  honourable  advances  from  fo  great 
a  monarch  ;  and  he  was  thenceforth  obferved  to  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  on  all  occafions  in  favour  of  the  French 
alliance.  The  more  to  engage  him  in  his  interefts, 
Francis  entered  into  fuch  confidence  with  him,  that 
he  afked  his  advice  even  in  his  moll  fecret  affairs  ; 
and  had  recourfe  to  him  in  all  difficult  emergencies 
as  to  an  oracle  of  wifdoin  and  profound  policy.  The 
cardinal  made  no  fecret  to  the  king  of  this  private 
correfpondence ;  and  Henry  was  fo  prepoffeffed  in 
favour  of  the  great  capacity  of  his  minifter,  that  he 
faid  he  verily  believed  he  would  govern  Francis  as 
well  as  himfelf ; 

When  matters  feemed  fufficiently  prepared,  Bon- 
nivet opened  to  the  cardinal  his  mailer's  defire  of 
recovering  Tournay  ;  and  Wolfey  immediately, 
without  hefitation,  engaged  to  effect,  his  purpofe. 
He  took  an  opportunity  of  reprefenting  to  the  king 
and  council,  that  Tournay  lay  fo  remote  from  Ca- 
lais, that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impofiible, 
in  cafe  of  war,  to  keep  the  communication  open 
between  thefe  two  places  :  That  as  it  was  fituated 
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CHAP,  on  the  frontiers  both  of  France  and  the  Netherlands 
■  it  was  expofed  to  attacks  from  both  thefe  countries 
and  mull  neceflarily,  either  by  force  or  famine,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  firfl  affailant :  That  even  in 
time  of  peace  it  could  not  be  preferved  without  a 
large  garrifon,  to  reftrain  the  numerous  and  muti- 
nous inhabitants,  ever  difcontented  with  the  Englifh 
government :  And  that  the  poffeffion  of  Tournay, 
as  it  was  thus  precarious  and  expenfive,  fo  was  it 
entirely  ufelefs,  and  afforded  little  or  no  means  of 
annoying,  on  occafion,  the  dominions  either  of 
Charles  or  of  Francis. 

These  reafons  were  of  themfelves  convincing, 
^      and  were  fure  of  meeting  with  no  oppofition  when 
ceded  to     tney  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal.      A 
France.      treaty,  therefore,  was  entered  into  for  the  ceding  of 
Tournay  ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  that  meafure  a 
more  graceful  appearance,  it  was  agreed  that   the 
dauphin  and  the  princefs  Mary,  both  of  them  in- 
fants, mould  be  betrothed,  and  that  this  city  mould 
be  coniidered  as  the  dowry  of  the  princefs.     Such 
»  kinds  of  agreement  were  then  common  among  fove- 
reigns,  though  it  was  very  rare  that  the  interelts  and 
views  of  the  parties  continued  fo  fieady  as  to  render 
the  intended  marriages  effectual.      But  as  Henry 
had  been  at  confiderable  expence  in  building  a  cita- 
del at  Tournay,  Francis  agreed  to  pay  him  600,000 
crowns  at  twelve  annual  payments,  and  to  put  into 
his  hands  eight  hoftages,  all  of  them  men  of  quality, 
for  the  performance  of  the  article  1 :    And  left  the 
cardinal  mould  think  himfelf  neglected  in  thefe  fti- 
pulations,  Francis  promifed  him  a  yearly  penfion  of 
twelve  thoufand  livres,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  biihopric  of  Tournay. 

The  French  monarch  having  fucceeded  fo  well 
in  this  negotiation,  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and 
to  hope  for  more  confiderable  advantages,  by  prac- 
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tifing  on  the  vanity  and  felf-conceit  of  the  favourite,  chap. 
He  redoubled  his  flatteries  to  the  cardinal,  confulted  ^vnI^ 
him  more  frequently  in  every  doubt  or  difficulty,  I5I8. 
called  him  in  each  letter  father,  tutor,  governor,  and 
profefled  the  mod  unbounded  deference  to  his  advice 
and  opinion.  All  thefe  carefles  were  preparatives  to 
a  negotiation  for  the  delivery  of  Calais,  in  confi dera- 
tion of  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  it ;  and  if  we 
may  credit  Polydore  Virgil,  who  bears  a  particular 
ill-will  to  Wolfey,  on  account  of  his  being  difpof- 
fefled  of  his  employment,  and  thrown  into  prifon  by 
that  minifter,  fo  extraordinary  a  propofal  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  cardinal.  He  ven- 
tured not,  however,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
council :  He  was  content  to  found  privately  the  opi- 
nion of  the  other  minifters,  by  dropping  hints  in 
converfation,  as  if  he  thought  Calais  a  ufelefs  bur- 
then to  the  kingdom  r :  But  when  he  found  that  all 
men  were  ftrongly  rivetted  in  a  contrary  perfuafion, 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed  any  farther  in  his 
purpofe  ;  and  as  he  fell  foon  after  into  new  con- 
nexions with  the  king  of  Spain,  the  great  friendfhip 
between  Francis  and  him  began  gradually  to  decline. 

The  pride  of  Wolfey  was  now  farther  increafed  applied 
by  a  great  accefiion  of  power  and  dignity.  Cardinal  legate. 
Campeggio  had  been  fent  as  legate  into  England, 
in  order  to  procure  a  tithe  from  the  clergy,  for 
enabling  the  pope  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the 
Turks ;  a  danger  which  was  become  real,  and  was 
formidable  to  all  Chriftendom,  but  on  which  the 
politics  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  built  fo  many  in- 
terefted  projects,  that  it  had  loft  all  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men.  The  clergy  refufed  to  comply  with 
Leo's  demands :  Campeggio  was  recalled  ;  and  the 
king  defired  of  the  pope  that  Wolfey,  who  had  been 
joined  in  this  commiflion,  might  alone  be  inverted 
with  the  legatine  power,  together  with  the  right  of 
vifiting  all  the  clergy  and  monafteries,  and  even  with 
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CHAP,  fufpending  all  the  laws  of  the  church  during  a  twelve- 
xxviii.  month.  Wolfey,  having  obtained  this  new  dignity, 
Lj  's_  made  a  new  difplay  of  that  ftate  and  parade  to  which 
he  was  fo  much  addicted.  On  foiemn  feaft-days  he 
was  not  content  without  laying  mafs  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  pope  himfelf  :  Not  only  he  had  bifhops 
and  abbots  to  ferve  him  ;  he  even  engaged  the  firffc 
nobility  to  give  him  water  and  the  towel.  He  affected 
a  rank  fuperior  to  what  had  ever  been  claimed  by  any 
churchman  in  England.  Warham  the  primate 
having  written  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  fubfcribed 
himfelf  your  loving  brother,  Wolfey  complained  of 
his  prefumption  in  thus  challenging  an  equality  with 
him.  When  Warham  was  told  what  offence  he  had 
given,  he  made  light  of  the  matter.  "  Know  ye 
"  not,"  faid  he,  "  that  this  man  is  drunk  with  too 
"  much  profperity  ?" 
His  man-  But  Wolfey  carried  the  matter  much  farther  than 
ercifine  ~  va*n  PomP  an<^  oftentation.  He  erected  an  office, 
that  office,  which  he  called  the  legatine  court ;  and  as  he  was 
now,  by  means  of  the  pope's  commiffion  and  the 
king's  favour,  inverted  with  all  power,  both  eccle- 
fiaftical  and  civil,  no  man  knew  what  bounds  were 
to  be  fet  to  the  authority  of  his  new  tribunal.  He 
conferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inquifitorial  and  cenforial 
powers  even  over  the  laity,  and  directed  it  to  in- 
quire into  all  matters  of  confcience ;  into  all  con- 
duel  which  had  given  fcandal;  into  all  actions  which j 
though  they  efcaped  the  law,  might  appear  contrary 
to  good  morals.  Offence  was  taken  at  this  commif- 
fion, which  was  really  unbounded  ;  and  the  people 
were  the  more  difgufted,  when  they  faw  a  man  who 
indulged  himfelf  in  pomp  and  pleafure,  fo  fevere  in 
repreffing  the  lead  appearance  of  licentioufnefs  in 
others.  But,  to  render  his  court  more  obnoxious, 
Wolfey  made  one  John  Allen  judge  in  it,  a  perfon 
of  fcandalous  life  s,  whom  he  himfelf,  as  chancellor, 

•  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  125, 
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had,  it  is  faid,  condemned  for  perjury  :  And  as  it  chap. 
is  pretended,  that  this  man  either  extorted  fines  ^l^l^j 
from  every  one  whom  he  was  pleafed  to  find  guilty,  ,5i8. 
or  took  bribes  to  drop  profecutions,  men  concluded, 
and  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  that  he  fhared 
with  the  cardinal  thofe  wages  of  iniquity.  The 
clergy,  and  in  particular  the  monks,  were  expofed 
to  this  tyranny  ;  and  as  the  libertinifm  of  their  lives 
often  gave  a  jufl  handle  againft  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  purchafe  an  indemnity,  by  paying  large 
funis  of  money  to  the  legate  or  his  judge.  Not 
content  with  this  authority,  Wolfey  pretended,  by 
virtue  of  his  commiiiion,  to  adume  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  the  bifhops'  courts ;  particularly  that  of 
judging  of  wills  and  teftaments ;  and  his  decifions 
in  thofe  important  points  were  deemed  not  a  little 
arbitrary.  As  if  he  himfelf  were  pope,  and  as  if 
the  pope  could,  absolutely  difpofe  of  every  eccJe- 
fiaftical  preferment,  he  prefented  to  whatever  pri- 
ories or  benefices  he  pleafed,  without  regard  to.  the 
right  of  election  in  the  monks,  or  of  patronage  in 
the  nobility  and  gentry f. 

No  one  durft  carry  to  the  king  any  complaint 
againft  thefe  uiurpations  of  Wolfey,  till  Warhani 
ventured  to  inform  him  of  the  discontents  of  his 
people.  Henry  profelfed  his  ignorance  of  the  whole 
matter.  "  A  man,"  faid  he,  "  is  not  fo  blind  arv 
"  where  as  in  his  own  houi'e  :  But  do  you,  father," 
added  he  to  the  primate,  "  go  to  Wolfey,  and  tell 
"  him,  if  any  thing  be  amifs,  that  he  amend  it." 
A  reproof  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be  effec- 
tual :  It  only  ferved  to  augment  Wolfey's  enmity 
to  Warham  :    But  one  London  having  prcfecuted 

1  Polydore  Virgil,  Iib=  27.  This  whole  narrative  hz  been  copied 
by  al!  the  hiftorian:,  from  '.he  author  here  cited  ;  There  are  many 
circumftances,  however,  very  fufpicipus  both  becaufe  of  the  ob- 
vious partiality  of  the  hiftorian,  and  becaufc  the  parliament,  when  . 
they  afterwards  examined  Wolfey's  conducl,  could  find  no  proof  of 
any  material  offence  he  had  ever  committed. 

Vol.  IV.  C  Allen, 
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Allen,  the  legate's  judge,  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
having  convicted  him  of  malverfation  and  iniquity, 
the  clamour  at  lafl  reached  the  king's  ears  ;  and  he 
exprefled  fuch  difpleafure  to  the  cardinal,  as  made 
him  ever  after  more  cautious  in  exerting  his  au- 
thority. 

While  Henry,  indulging  himfelf  in  pleafure  and 
amufement,  entrufted  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom to  this  imperious  minifter,  an  incident  hap- 
pened abroad,  which  excited  his  attention.  Maxi- 
milian the  emperor  died  ;  a  man  who,  of  himfelf, 
was  indeed  of  little  confequence ;  but  as  his  death 
left  vacant  the  firft  flation  among  Chriftian  princes, 
it  fet  the  paffions  of  men  in  agitation,  and  proved 
a  kind  of  rera  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe.  The 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  immediately  declared 
themfelves  candidates  for  the  Imperial  crown  ;  and 
employed  every  expedient  of  money  or  intrigue, 
which  promifed  them  fuccefs  in  fo  great  a  point  of 
ambition.  Henry  alfo  was  encouraged  to  advance 
his  pretenhons ;  but  his-  miniiler,  Pace,  who  was 
difpatched  to  the  electors,  found  that  he  began  to 
folicit  too  late,  and  that  the  votes  of  all  thefe 
princes  were  already  pre-engaged  either  on  one  fide 
or  the  other. 

Francis  and  Charles  made  profeilion  from  the 
beginning  of  carrying  on  this  rivalfhip  with  emula- 
tion, but  without  enmity  ;  and  Francis  in  particu- 
lar declared,  that  his  brother  Charles  and  he  were, 
fairly  and  openly,  fuitors  to  the  fame  miilrefs  :  The 
more  fortunate,  added  he,  will  carry  her  ;  the  other 
muft  reft  contented u.  But  all  men  apprehended, 
that  this  extreme  moderation,  however  reafonable^ 
would  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  and  that  incidents 
would  certainly  occur  to  fharpen  the  minds  of  the 
candidates  againft  each  other.  It  was  Charles  who 
at  length  prevailed,   to  the   great    difguft   of  the 


u  Balcaria,  lib.  16.    Guieciardiui,  lib.  13. 
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French  monarch,  who  flill  continued  to  the  lafi.  in  C  HA  p, 
the  belief  that  the  majority  of  the*  electoral  college    ■  X^UI°r 
was  engaged  in  his  favour.     And  as  he  was  fome      lrI9. 
years    fuperior  in  age    to  his  rival,  and,  after  his  chofen 
victory  at  Marignan,  and  conqueft  of  the  Milanefe,  em?ero  4 
much  fuperior  in  renown,  he  could  not  fupprefs  his 
indignation,  at  being  thus,  in  the  face  of  the  world* 
after  long  and  anxious  expectation,  difappointed  iii 
fo  important  a  pretention.     From  this  competition, 
as  much  as  from  oppofition  of  interefts,  arofe  that 
emulation  between  thofe  twogreat  monarchs;  which, 
while  it  kept  their   whole  age  in  movement,  fets 
them  in  fo  remarkable  a  contrail  to  each   other  i 
Both  of  them  princes  endowed  with  talents  and  abi- 
lities ;  brave,  afpiring,  active,  warlike  ;  beloved  by 
their  fervants  and  fubjects,  dreaded   by  their  ene- 
mies, and  refpected  by  all  the  world  :  Francis,  open, 
frank,  liberal,  munificent,  carrying  thefe  virtues  to 
an  excefs  which   prejudiced  his  affairs :    Charles, 
political,  clofe,  artful,  frugal ;    better  qualified  to 
obtain  fuccefs  in  wars  and  in  negociations,  efpecially 
the  latter.     The  one  the  more  amiable  man  ;    the 
other  the  greater  monarch.       The  king,  from  his 
oversights  and  indifcretions,  naturally  expofed    to 
misfortunes ;  but  qualified  by  his  fpirit  and  magna- 
nimity, to  extricate  himfelf  from  them  with  honour: 
The  emperor,  by  his  defigning  interested  character, 
fitted,  in   his  greatefl  fuccefles,  to  excite  jealoufy 
and  oppofition  even  among  his  allies,  and  to  roufe 
up  a  multitude  of  enemies  in  the  place  of  one  whom 
he  had  fubdued.     And  as  the  perfonal  qualities  of 
thefe  princes  thus  counterpoifed  each  other,  fo  did 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  dominions* 
Fortune  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  prudence 
or  valour,  never  reared  up,  of  a  Ridden,  fo  great  a  . 
power  as  that  which  centered  in  the  emperor  Charles* 
He  reaped  the  fucceflion  of  Caftile,  of  Arragon,  of 
Auftria,  of  the  Netherlands :  He  inherited  the  con- 
C  2  quefl 
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C  rr  \  P.  quefl  of  Naples,  of  Grenada:  Election  entitled  him 
x  v1  vj.  tQ  tne  empire  •  Even  the  bounds  of  the  globe 
feemed  to  be  enlarged  a  little  before  his  time,  that 
he  might  poffefs  the  whole  treafure,  as  yet  entire 
and  unrifled,  of  the  new  world.  But  though  the 
concurrence  of  all  thefe  advantages  formed  an  em- 
pire, greater  and  more  extenfive  than  any  known  in 
Europe  llnce  that  of  the  Romans,  the  kingdom  of 
France  alone,  being  clofe,  compact,  united,  rich, 
populous,  and  being  interpofed  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  emperor's  dominions,  was  able  to 
make  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  his  progrefs,  and 
maintain  the  contefi  againfc  him. 

Henry  pofiefTed  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both 
by  the  native  force  of  his  kingdom  and  its  fituation, 
to  hold  the  balance  between  thofe  two  powers  ;  and 
had  he  known  to  improve,  by  policy  and  prudence, 
this  lingular  and  hiefdmable  advantage,  he  was 
really,  by  means  of  it,  a  greater  potentate  than  either 
of  thofe  mighty  monarchs,  who  feemed  to  ftrive  for 
the  dominion  of  Europe.  But  this  prince  was,  in 
his  character,  heedlefs,  inconfiderate,  capricious, 
impolitic  ;  guided  by  his  paflions  or  his  favourite  ; 
vain,  imperious,  haughty ;  fometimes  actuated  by 
friendfhip  for  foreign  powers,  oftener  by  refentment, 
icklom  by  his  true  intereft.  And  thus,  though  he 
-  exulted  in  that  fuperiority  which  his  fituation  in 
Europe  gave  him,  he  never  employed  it  to  his  own 
eiiential  and  durable  advance,  or  to  that  of  his 
kingdom. 

>5«o.  Francis  was  well  acquainted  with  Henrv's  cha- 

in; i  rrvieW  .  \  1  1  • 

between  racter,  ana  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his  con- 
Henry  and  Juct  to  it.  Fie  folicited  an  interview  near  Calais ; 
Cdais.^3  in  expectation  of  being  able,  by  familiar  converfa- 
tion,  to  gain  upon  his  friendfhip  and  confidence. 
Wolfey  earnefily  feconded  this  propofal ;  and  hoped, 
in  the  prefence  of  both  courts,  to  make  parade  of 
his  richer  his  fpLndour,  and  his  influence  over  both 

monarchs. 
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monarchs w.  And  as  Henry  himfelf  loved  mow  and  C  H  A  P. 
magnificence,  and  had  entertained  a  curiofity  of  .tv* 
being  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  French  king,  I5; 
he  cheerfully  adjufted  all  the  preliminaries  of  this 
interview.  The  nobility  of  both  nations  vied  with 
each  other  in  pomp  and  expence :  Many  of  them 
involved  themfelves  in  great  debts,  and  were  not 
able,  by  the  penury  of  their  whole  lives,  to  repair 
the  vain  fplendour  of  a  few  days.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,, who,  though  very  rich,  was  feme- 
what  addicted  to  frugality,  finding  his  preparations 
for  this  feftival  amount  to  immenfe  fums,  threw 
out  fome  expreffions  of  difpleafure  againft  the  car- 
dinal, whom  he  believed  the  author  of  that  mea- 
fure  x :  An  imprudence  which  was  not  forgotten  by 
this  minifter. 

While  Henry  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Calais,  The  em~ 
he  heard  that  the  emperor  was  arrived  at  Dover;  Charles  1 
and  he  immediately  hardened  thither  with  the  queen,  irr^Tes,jn. 
in  order  to  give  a  fuitable  reception  to  his  royal  ^th  May. 
gueft.  That  great  prince,  politic  though  young, 
being  informed  of  the  intended  interview  between 
Francis  and  Henry,  was  apprehenfive  of  the  confe- 
rences, and  was  refolved  to  take  the  opportunity, 
in  his  pafTage  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries,  to 
make  the  king  ftill  a  higher  compliment,  by,  paying 
him  a  vifit  in  his  own  dominions.  Befides  the 
marks  of  regard  and  attachment  which  he  gave  to 
Henry,  he  ftrove,  by  every  teflimony  of  friendfhip, 
by  flattery,  proteftations,  promifes,  and  prefects,  to 
gain  on  the  vanity,  the  avarice,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  cardinal.  He  here  inftilledinto  this  afpiring 
prelate  the  hope  of  attaining  the  papacy  ;  ana  as 
that  was  the  fole  point  of  elevation  beyond  hij  pre- 
fent  greatnefs,  it  was  lure  to  attract  hi  tfiflies  with 
the  fame  ardour  as  if  fortune  had  never  yet  favoured 
him  with  any  of  her  prefents.     In  confidence  of 

w  I\;lyuore  Virgil,  lib  27. 

*  Ibid.    Herbert.     Horiingfhied,  p.  855. 
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cbap,  reaching  this  dignity  by  the  emperor's  afliflance,  he 
XXVIIL.  fecretly  devoted  himfelf  to  that  monarch's  interefls ; 
1530.  and  Charles  was  perhaps  the  more  liberal  of  his 
promifes,  becaufe  Leo  was  a  very  young  man  ;  and 
it  was  not  likely  that,  for  many  years,  he  mould  be 
called  upon  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  Henry  eafily 
obferved  this  courtfhip  paid  to  his  minifler  ;  but 
inllead  of  taking  umbrage  at  it,  he  only  made  it  a 
fubject  of  vanity  ;  and  believed  that,  as  his  favour  was 
Wolfey's  fole  iupport,  the  obeifance  of  fuch  mighty 
monarchs  to  his  fervant,  was  in  reality  a  more  con^ 
fpicuous  homage  to  his  own  grandeur. 
goth  May.  Xhe  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over 
to  Calais  with  the  queen  and  his  whole  court ;  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Guifnes,  a  fmall  town  near  the 
frontiers.  Francis,  attended  in  like  manner,  came 
to  Ardres,  a  few  miles  diflant ;  and  the  two  mo- 
narchs met,  for  the  firfl  time,  in  the  fields,  at  a 
place  fituated  between  thefe  two  towns,  but  flill 
within  the  Englifh  pale  :  For  Francis  agreed  to  pay 
this  compliment  to  Henry,  in  confideration  of  that 
prince's  palling  the  fea  that  he  might  be  prefent  at 
the  interview.  Wolfey,  to  whom  both  kings  had 
entrufled  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial,  contrived 
this  circumflance,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his 
mailer-  The  nobility  both  of  France  and  England 
here  difplayed  their  magnificence  with  fuch  emula- 
tion and  profufe  expence,  as  procured  to  the  plac« 
of  interview  the  name  of  the  field  of  the  cloth  of 

The  two  monarchs,  after  faluting  each  other  in 
the  moft  cordial  manner,  retired  into  a  tent  which 
had  been  erected  on  purpofe,  and  they  held  a  fecret 
conference  together.  Henry  here  propofed  to  make 
fome  amendments  on  the  articles  of  their  former 
alliance  ;  and  he  began  to  read  the  treaty,  /  Henry 
Kin?  -  Thefe  were  the  firft  words  ;  and  he  flopped 
1  moment.  He  fubjoined  only  the  words  of  Eng- 
\ajid.  without  adding  France ;  the  ufual  flyle  of  the 

Englifh 
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Englifh  monarchs y.  Francis  remarked  this  delicacy,  chap. 
and  exprefled  by  a  fmile,  his  approbation  of  it.  xxvm. 

He  took  an  opportunity  foon  after  of  paying  a 
compliment  to  Henry  of  a  more  flattering  nature. 
That  generous  prince,  full  of  honour  himfelf,  and 
incapable  of  diftrufting  others,  was  mocked  at  all 
the  precautions  which  were  obferved,  whenever  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Englifh  monarch  :  The 
n  mber  of  their  guards  and  attendants  was  carefully 
reckoned  on  both  fides  :  Every  ftep  was  fcrupuloufly 
meafured  and  adjufted :  And  if  the  two  kings  in- 
tended to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  queens,  they  departed 
from  their  refpective  quarters  at  the  fame  inftant, 
which  was  marked  by  the  firing  of  a  culverin  ;  they 
pafled  each  other  in  the  middle  point  between  the 
places ;  and  the  moment  that  Henry  entered  Ardres, 
Francis  jmt  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  at 
Guifnes.  In  order  to  break  off  this  tedious  cere- 
monial, which  contained  fo  many  difhonourable 
implications,  Francis,  one  day,  took  with  him  two 
gentlemen  and  a  page,  and  rode  directly  into 
Guifnes.  The  guards  were  furprifed  at  the  prefence 
of  the  monarch,  who  called  aloud  to  them,  You  are 
all  my  prifoners  :  Carry  me  to  your  majier.  Henry 
was  equally  aftonimed  at  the  appearance  of  Francis ; 
and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  "  My  brother,"  faid 
he,  "  you  have  here  played  me  the  molt  agreeable 
."  trick  in  the  world,  and  have  fhowed  me  the  full 
"  confidence  I  may  place  in  you  :  I  furrender  my- 
"  felf  your  prifoner  from  this  moment."  He  took 
from  his  neck  a  collar  of  pearls  worth  15,000 
angels2;  and  putting  it  about  Francis's,  begged 
him  to  wear  it  for  the  fake  of  his  prifoner.  Francis 
agreed,  but  on  condition  that  Henry  mould  wear 
a  bracelet,  of  which  he  made  him  a  prefent,  and 

v  Memoires  de  Fleuranges. 

2  An  angel  was  then  eftimated  at  feven  millings,  or  near  twelve 
of  our  prefect  money. 
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c  H  A  P.  which    was  double  in  value  to  the  collar*.     The. 

xxvill.    j^ng  went    next    day   to  Ardres,   without   guards 

1 5 20.      or  attendants  ;    and    confidence    being  now   fully 

eftablimed  between  the  monarchs,   they  employed. 

the  reft   of  the  time   entirely  in  tournaments   and 

feflivals. 

A  defiance  had  been  fent  by  the  two  kings  to 
each  other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities 
in  Europe,  importing,  that  Henry  and  Francis, 
with  fourteen  aids,  would  be  ready,  in  the  plains  of 
Ficardy,  to  anfwer  all  comers  that  were  gentlemen, 
at  tilt,  tournament,  and  barriers.  The  monarchs, 
in  order  to  fulfil  this  challenge,  advanced  into  the 
field  on  hof feback,  Francis  furrounded  with  Flenry's 
guards,  and  Henry  with  thofe  of  Francis.  They » 
wrere  gorgeoufly  apparelled  ;  and  were  both  of  them 
the  moil  comely  perfonages  of  their  age,  as  well  as 
the  moil  expert  in  every  military  exercife.  They 
carried  away  the  prize  at  all  trials  in  thofe  rough 
and  dangerous  pailimes  ;  and  feveral  horfes  and 
riders  were  overthrown  by  their  vigour  and  dex- 
terity. The  ladies  were  the  judges  in  thefe  feats  of 
chivalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rencounter,  when- 
ever they  judged  it  expedient.  Henry  erected  a^ 
fpacious  houle  of  wood  and  canvas,  which  had  been 
framed  in  London  ;  and  he  there  feafted  the  French 
monarch.  He  had  placed  a  motto  on  this  fabric, 
under  the  figure  of  an  Englifh  archer  embroidered 
on  it,  Qui  adhccrco  praefl ;  He  prevails  ivbom  I  fa- 
vour b :  Expremng  his  own  fituation,  as  holding  in 
his  hand,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe.  In  thefe  entertainments,  more 
than  in  any  ferious  bufmefs,  did  the  two  kings  pafs 
their  rime,  till  their  departure. 

24  j    .     ^         pa«^  tjlen  a  vjflt  to  tjle  empCror  ancj 

Margaret    of    Savoy  at    Gravelines,    and  engaged 
them  to  go  along  with  him  to  Calais,  and  pafs  fojne 

a  Memoires  tie  f  Icur.inges.  b  Mezeray. 
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days  in  that  fortrefs.  The  artful  and  politic  Charles  C  H  A  p. 
here  completed  the  impreiTion,  which  he  had  begun  XXVIIL 
to  make  on  Henry  and  his  favourite,  and  effaced  ,i2r0# 
all  the  friendship  to  which  the  frank  and  generous 
nature  of  Francis  had  given  birth.  As  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  began  fenfibly  to  take  the  afcendant  over 
the  French  monarchy,  the  interefts  of  England  re- 
quired, that  fome  fupport  mould  be  given  to  the 
latter,  arid,  above  all,  that  any  important  wars 
mould  be  prevented,  which  might  beftow  on  either 
of  them  a  decifive  fuperiority  over  the  other.  But 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Englilh  againft  France  has  ufually 
prevented  a  cordial  union  between  thefe  nations  : 
And  Charles,  fenfible  of  this  hereditary  animofity, 
and  defTrous  farther  to  flatter  Henry's  vanity,  had 
made  him  an  offer  (an  offer  in  which  Francis  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  concur),  that  he  mould  be 
entirely  arbiter  in  any  difpute  or  difference  that 
might  arife  between  the  monarchs.  But  the  m after- 
piece of  Charles's  politics  was  the  fecuring  of  Wol- 
fey  in  his  interefls,  by  very  important  fervices,  and 
ftill  higher  promifes.  He  renewed  aflurances  of 
afTifting  him  in  obtaining  the  papacy  ;  and  he  put 
him  in  prefent  poifeffion  of  the  revenues  belonging 
to  the  fees  of  Badajox  and  Placencia  in  Caftile.  The 
acquisitions  of  Wolfey  were  now  become  fo  exor- 
bitant, that*  joined  to  the  pennons  from  foreign 
powers,  which  Henry  allowed  him  to  poffefs,  his 
revenues  were  computed  nearly  equal  to  thofe  which 
belonged  to  the  crown  itfelf ;  and  he  fpent  them 
with  a  magnificence,  or  rather  an  oftentation,  which 
gave  general  offence  to  the  people,  and  even  leffened 
his  mafter  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  nations c. 

The  violent  perfonal  emulation  and  political  jea-  War  bc- 
loufy  which  had  taken  place  between  the  emperor  lltee? 
and  the  French  king  foon  broke  out  in  hoflilities.  and  Fran- 

cis. 

«  Polydore  Virgil,    Hall. 
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CHAP.  But  while  thefe  ambitious  and  warlike  princes  were 
XXVIII.  acting  againfl  each  other  in  almoft  every  part  of 
C,"T[  '  Europe,  they  (till  made  profeffions  of  the  ftrongeft 
defire  of  peace  ;  and  both  of  them  inceffantly  carried 
their  complaints  to  Henry,  as  to  the  umpire  be- 
Mediation  tween  them.  The  king,  who  pretended  to  be  neu- 
of  Henry.  tra^  engaged  them  to  fend  their  ambarTadors  to 
Calais,  there  to  negotiate  a  peace  under  the  media- 
tion of  Wolfey  and  the  pope's  nuncio.  The  em- 
peror was  well  apprifed  of  the  partiality  of  thefe 
mediators ;  and  his  demands  in  the  conference 
were  fo  unreafonable,  as  plainly  proved  him  con- 
fcious  of  the  advantage.  He  required  the  reftitution 
of  Burgundy,  a  province  which  many  years  before 
had  been  ceded  to  France  by  treaty,  and  which,  if 
in  his  poffeffion,  would  have  given  him  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom  :  And  he  demanded 
to  be  freed  from  the  homage  which  his  anceftors 
had  always  done  for  Flanders  and  Artois,  and 
which  he  himfelf  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
engaged  to  renew.  On  Francis's  rejecting  thefe 
terms,  the  congrefs  of  Calais  broke  up,  and  Wolfey, 
foon  after,  took  a  journey  to  Bruges,  where  he  met 
4th  Nov.  with  the  emperor.  He  was  received  with  the  fame 
ftate,  magnificence,  and  refpecl,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  king  of  England  himfelf;  and  he  concluded, 
in  his  matter's  name,  an  offenfive  alliance  with  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  againfl  France.  He  ftipu- 
lated,  that  England  mculd  next  fummer  invade 
that  kingdom  with  forty  thoufand  men ;  and  he 
betrothed  to  Charles  the  princefs  Mary,  the  king's 
only,  child,  who  had  now  fome  profpect  of  inherit- 
ing the  crown.  This  extravagant  alliance,  which 
was  prejudicial  to  the  interests,  and  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
kingdom,  was  the  refult  of  the  humours  and  pre- 
judices of  the  king,  and  the  private  views  and  ex- 
pe&atioris  of  ths  cardinal. 

Ths 
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The  people  faw  every  day  new  inftances  of  the  chap- 
uncontrolled  authority  of  this  minifter.    The  duke  ixxvjJLt 
of  Buckingham,    conftable  of  England,    the  fVrft      xjai. 
nobleman  both  for  family  and  fortune  in  the  king- 
dom, had  imprudently  given  difguft  to  the  cardinal ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  reafon  to  repent 
of  his  indifcretion.     He  feems  to  have  been  a  man 
full  of  levity  and  ram  proje&s  ;  and  being  infatuated  Trial  and 
with  judicial  aftrology,  he  entertained  a  commerce  Cf?nden\n* 
with  one  Hopkins,  a  Carthufian  friar,  who  encou-  the  duke 
raged  him  in  the  notion  of  his  mounting  one  day  ?f  Buck- 
the  throne  of  England.     He  was  defcended  by  a  ing  am" 
female  from  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  youngeft  fon  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  though  his  claim  to  the  crown 
was  thereby  very  remote,  he  had  been  fo  unguarded 
as  to  let  fall  fome  expreffions,  as  if  he  thought  him- 
felf  bed  intitled,  in  cafe  the  king  mould  die  without 
ifhie,    to  polfefs    the*  royal   dignity.     He  had  not 
even  abftained  from  threats  againfl  the  king's  life, 
and  had  provided  himfelf  with  arms,  which  he  in- 
tended to  employ,  in  cafe  a  favourable  opportunity 
mould  offer.     He  was  brought  to  a  trial ;  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  fon,   the  earl  of  Surrey, 
had  married  Buckingham's  daughter,  was  created 
lord  fteward,  in  order  to  prefide  at  this  folemn  pro- 
cedure.    The  jury  confided  of  a  duke,  a  marquis, 
feven  earls,  and  twelve  barons ;  and  they  gave  their 
verdict  againft  Buckingham,  which  was  foori  after 
carried  into  execution.    There  is  no  reafon  to  think 
the  fentence  unjuft d  •,  but  as  Buckingham's  crimes 
feem  to  proceed  more  from  indifcretion  than  deli- 
berate malice,  the  people,  who  loved  him,  expected 
that  the  king  would  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  im- 
puted their  difappointment  to   the   animofity   and 
revenge  of  the  cardinal.    The  king's  own  jealoufy, 

d  Herbert.    Hall.    Stowe,  513.    Hollingfhcd,  p.  86a. 
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c  II A  P.  however,  of  all  perfons  allied  to  the  crown,  was, 
',  notwithstanding  his  undoubted  title,  very  remark- 
1521.  able  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign  ;  and  was 
alone  fufficient  to  render  hijn  implacable  againft 
Buckingham.  The  office  of  coiiftable,  which  this 
nobleman  inherited  from  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  He- 
reford, was  forfeited,  and  was  never  after  revived 
in  England. 
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CHAP.     XXIX. 


Digrcfjion  concerning  the  eccUfiqftical  Jlate Origin 

of  the  reformation Martin  Lather Henry 

receives  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith Caufes 

of  the  progrefs  of  the    reformation War  with 

France Invafion    of   France War   with 

Scotland A  parliament Invafion  cf  France 

Italian  wars The  king  of  France  invades 

Italy Battle  of  Pavia  and  captivity  of  Francis 

Francis  recovers  his  liberty       •  Sack  of  Rome 

League  with  France. 


DURING  fome  years,  many  parts  of  Europe  chap. 
had  been  agitated  with  thofe  religious  contro-  XX1X- 
verfies  which  produced  the  reformation,  one  of  the  J£llm 
greatefl  events  in  hiftory :  But  as  it  was  not  till  this 
time  that  the  king  of  England  publicly  took  part 
in  the  quarrel,  we  had  no  occafion  to  give  any 
account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs.  It  will  now  be  ne- 
celfary  to  explain  thefe  theological  difputes  ;  or, 
what  is  more  material,  to  trace  from  their  origin 
thofe  abufes  which  fo  generally  diffufed  the  opinion, 
that  a  reformation  of  the  church,  or  eccleliaflical 
order,  was  become  highly  expedient,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceflfary.  We  fhall  be  better  enabled  to 
comprehend  the  fubject,  if  we  take  the  matter  a 
little  higher,  and  reflect  a  moment  on  the  reafons 
why  there  mult  be  an  ecclefiaftical  order  and  a 
public  eftablifhment  of  religion  in  every  civilized 
community.  The  importance  of  the  prefent  occa- 
fion will,  I  hope,  excufe  this  fhort  digrefiion. 

22  Most 
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CHAP.       Most  of  the  arts  and  profeffions  in  a  ftate  are  of 
XXIX.     fucn  a  nature,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interefts 
c     ^       of  the  fociety,  they  are  alfo  ufeful  or  agreeable  to 
Digreffion  fome  individuals  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  the  conftant  rule 
concern-  ^  0£  ^  magiftratej  except,  perhaps,  on  the  firft  in- 
clefiaftical  traduction  of  any  art,  is*  to  leave  the  profeffion  to 
ftate.         itfelf,  and  truft  its  encouragement  to  thofe  who  reap 
the  benefit  of  it.    The  artizans,  finding  their  profits 
to  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftomers,  increafe,  as 
much  as  poffible,  their  fkill  and  induftry ;    and  as 
matters  are  not  difturbed  by  any  injudicious  tamper- 
ing, the  commodity  is  always  fure  to  be  at  all  times 
nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

But  there  are  alfo  fome  callings  which,  though 
ufeful  and  even  neceffary  in  a  ftate,  bring  no  parti- 
cular advantage  or  pleafure  to  any  individual ;  and 
the  fupreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  retainers  of  thofe  profefTions.  It 
muff  give  them  public  encouragement  in  order  to 
their  fubfiftence  ;  and  it  mufl  provide  againft  that 
negligence,  to  which  they  will  naturally  be  fubjecl, 
either  by  annexing  peculiar  honours  to  the  profeffion, 
by  eftabliifiing  a  long  fubordination  of  ranks  and  a 
Uriel:  dependance,  or  by  fome  other  expedient.  The 
perfons  employed  in  the  finances,  armies,  fleets,  and 
magiflracy,  are  inflances  of  this  order  of  men. 

It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firft  fight,  that 
the  ecclefiaftics  belong  to  the  firft  clafs,  and  that 
their  encouragement,  as  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and 
phyficians,  may  fafely  be  entrufted  to  the  liberality 
of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to  their  doctrines, 
and  who  find  benefit  or  confolation  from  their  fpi- 
ritual  miniftry  and  affiftance.  Their  induftry  and 
vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  fuch  an 
additional  motive ;  and  their  fkill  in  the  profeffion, 
as  well  as  their  addrefs  in  governing  the  minds  of 
the  people,  muft  receive  daily  increafe,  from  their 
increafing  pra&ice,  ftudy,  and  attention. 

20  But 
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But  if  we  confider  the  matter  more  clofely,  we  CHAP, 
fhall  find,  that  this  interefted  diligence  of  the  clergy 
is  what  every  wife  legiflator  will  ftudy  to  prevent ;  ,jaj; 
becaufe  in  every  religion,  except  the  true,  it  is 
highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural  tendency 
to  pervert  the  true,  by  infufing  into  it  a  ftrong  mix- 
ture of  fuperftition,  folly,  and  delufion.  Each 
ghoftly  practitioner,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more 
precious  and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will 
infpire  them  with  the  moll  violent  abhorrence  of  all 
other  feds,  and  continually  endeavour,  by  fome 
novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his  au- 
dience. No  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or 
decency,  in  the  doctrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet 
will  be  adopted  that  bed  fuits  the  diforderly  affec- 
tions of  the  human  frame.  Cuilomers  will  be  drawn 
to  each  conventicle  by  new  induftry  and  addrefs,  in 
pra&ifing  on  the  pafTions  and  credulity  of  the  popu- 
lace. And  in  the  end,  the  civil  magistrate  will 
find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pretended  fru- 
gality, in  faving  a  fixed  eftablifhment  for  the 
priefts  ;  and  that  in  reality  the  mod  decent  and  ad- 
vantageous compofition,  which  he  can  make  with 
the  fpiritual  guides,  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by 
affigning  dated  falaries  to  their  profeflion,  and  ren- 
dering it  fuperfluous  for  them  to  be  farther  active, 
than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  ftraying  in 
quell  of  new  paftures.  And  in  this  manner  eccle- 
fiaftical  eflablifhments,  though  commonly  they  arofe 
at  firft  from  religious  views,  prove  in  the  end  ad- 
vantageous to  the  politic?.!  interefts  of  fociety. 

But  we  may  obferve,  that  few  ecclefiaftical  efla- 
blilhments  have  been  fixed  upon  a  worfe  foundation 
than  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  dr  have  been  at- 
tended with  circumftances  more  hurtful  to  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

The  large  revenues,  privileges,  immunities,  and 
powers  of  the  clergy  rendered  them  formidable  to 
the  civil  magiftrate,  and  armed  with  too  extenfive 

authority 
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CHAP,  authority  an  order  of  men,  who  always  adhere  clofely 
XX1X-  t  together,  and  who  never  want  a  plaufible  pretence 
1521.  f°r  their  encroachments  and  ufurpations.  The 
higher  dignities  of  the  church  ferved,  indeed,  to  the 
fupport  of  gentry  and  nobility  ;  but  by  the  eflablilh- 
ment  of  monafteries,  many  of  the  lowed  vulgar  were 
taken  from  the  ufeful  arts,  and  maintained  in  thofe 
receptacles  of  (loth  and  ignorance.  The  fupreme 
head  of  the  church  was  a  foreign  potentate,  guided 
by  interefU  always  different  from  thofe  of  the  com- 
munity, fometimes  contrary  to  them.  And  as  the 
archy  was  necenarily  felicitous  to  preferve  an 
unity  of  faith,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  all  liberty  of 
thought  ran  a  manifell  rifque  of  being  extin- 
guished ;  and  violent  perfeeutions,  or,  what  was 
werfe,  a  ftupid  and  abject  credulity,  took  place 
every  where. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,  the  church,  though  me 
poifeffed  large  revenues,  was  not  contented  with  her 
acquifitions,  but  retained  a  power  of  praclifmg 
farther  on  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  She  even 
bellowed  on  each  individual  priefl  a  power  of  en- 
iing  Liurfelf  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
faithful,  and  left  him  (till  an  urgent  motive  for  dili- 
gence and  mduftry  in  his  calling.  And  thus,  that 
church,  though  an  expenfive  and  buthenfome  efta- 
blillinient,  was  liable  to  many  of  the  inconveniences 
which  belong  to  an  order  of.prieffs  trufting  entirely 
to  their  own  art  and  invention  for  attaining  a  fub- 
iifience. 

The  advantages  attending  the  Romim  hierarchy 
Were  but  a  fmall  compeniation  for  its  inconve- 
niences. The  ecclefiaftical  privileges  during  bar- 
barous times  had  ferved  as  a  cheque  on  the  de- 
fpotifm  of  kings.  The  union  of  all  the  weftern 
churches  under  the  fupreme  pontin  facilitated  the 
intercourfe  of  nations,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the 
parts  of  Europe  into  a  ciofe  connexion  with  each 
other.     And  the  pomp  and  fplendour  of  worfnip 

which 
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which  belonged  to  fo  opulent  an  eftabliihment,  con-  c  hap. 
tributed  in  fome  refpect  to  the  encouragement  of  the       ^ 
fine  arts,  and  began  to  diffufe  a  general  elegance  of     ijU. 
tafle,  by  uniting  it  with  religion. 

It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  though  the  ba- 
lance of  evil  prevailed  in  the  Romifh  church,  this 
was  not  the  chief  reafon  which  produced  the  reform- 
ation. A  concurrence  of  incidents  muff  have  contri- 
buted to  forward  that  great  revolution. 

Leo  X.  by  his  generous  and  enterprifmg  temper, 
had  much  exhaufled  his  treafury,  and  was  obliged  to 
employ  every  invention  which  might  yield  money, 
in  order  to  fupport  his  projects,  pleafures,  and  li- 
beralities. The  fcheme  of  felling  indulgences  was  Origin  of 
fugeefled  to  him,  as  an  expedient  which  had  often  ^he  re~. 

,.  toa   ,     .       r  '  r    ,  r  ,       formation. 

ierveu  in  former  times  to  draw  money  from  the 
Chriflian  world,  and  make  devout  people  willing 
contributors  to  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  church,  it  was  fuppofed,  was  pof- 
feffed  of  a  great  itock  of  merit,  as  being  entitled  to 
all  the  good  works  of  all  the  faints,  beyond  what 
were  employed  in  their  own  juftification ;  and  even 
to  the  merits  of  Chrift  himfelf,  which  were  infinite 
and  unbounded:  And  from  this  unexhausted  treafury 
the  pope  might  retail  particular  portions,  and  by 
that  traffic  acquire  money,  to  be  employed  in  pious 
purpofes,  in  refilling  the  infidels  or  fubduing  ichif- 
matics.  When  the  money  came  into  his  exchequer, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  ufually  diverted  to  other 
purpofes  \ 

It  is  commonly  beliexred  that  Leo,  from  the  pe- 
netration of  his  genius,  and  his  familiarity  with  an- 
cient literature,  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  ridicule 
and  talfity  of  the  doctrines  which,  as  fupreme  pon- 
tiff, he  was  obliged  by  his  interelt  to  promote  :  It  is 
the  lefs  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  employed  for  his 
profit  thofe  pious  frauds  which  his  predecefTors,  the 

e  Father  Paul  and  Sleidan. 

Vol.  IV.  D  moll 
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c  ,H„A  p-  mod   ignorant  and  credulous,   had  always,   under 
^"  '  11' _,  plaulibie  pretences,  made  ufe  of  for  their  feinm  pur- 
ij-ii.      pofes.     He   published  the  fale  of  a  general  indul- 
gence f ;   and  as  his  expences  had  not  only  exhaufted 
his  ufual  revenue,  but  even  anticipated  the  money 
expected  from  this  extraordinary  expedient,  the  fe- 
ve'rai  branches  of  it  were  openly  given  away  to  par- 
ticular perfons,  who  were  entitled  to  levy  the  impo- 
fition.     The  produce,  particularly  of  Saxony  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was  aligned 
to   his  fitter  Magdalene,  married  to  Cibo,   natural 
fon  of  innocent  VIII.  and  fhe,  in  order v  to  enhance 
her  profit,    had  farmed   out    the  revenue    to    one 
Arcemboldi,   a  Genoefe,  once  a  merchant,   now  a 
bifhop,  who  (till   retained  all  the  lucrative  arts  of 
his  former  profeffion  ?.     The  Auflin  friars  had  ufu- 
ally  been  employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  the  indul- 
gences, and  from  this  truir.  had  derived  both  profit 
and   connderation  :    But  Arcemboldi,  fearing  left 
practice  might  have  taught  them  means   to  fecrcte 
the  money  b,  and  expecting  no  extraordinary  fuccefs 
from  the  ordinary  methods  of  collection,  gave  this 
occupation  to  the  Dominicans,      Thefe  monks,  in 
order  to  prove  themfelves  worthy  of  the  diftinction 
conferred  on  them,  exaggerated  the  benefits  of  in- 
dulgences by  the  moft  unbounded  panegyrics  :   and 
advanced  doctrines  on  that  head  which,  though  not 
more  ridiculous  than  thofe  already  received,  were 
-not  as  yet  entirely  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people '. 
To  add  to  the  fcandal,  the  collectors  of  this  revenue 
are  laid  to  have  lived  very  licentious  lives,  and  to 
have  fpent  in  taverns,  gaming-houfes,  and  places 
fill  I  more  infamous,   the  money  which  devout  per- 
fons h?,d  faved  from  their  ufual  expences,  in  order 
to  purchafe  a  rendition  of  their  iins  k; 

f  In  151  y.  *  Father  Paul,  Sleidan. 

*>  Father  Paul,  lib.  i.        \  See  note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Father  Paul,  lib,  i» 
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V 

All  thefe  circumftances  might  have  given  offence,  chap. 
"but  would  have  been  attended  with  no  event  of  any 
importance,  had  there  not  arifen  a  man  qualified  to 
take  advantage  of  the  incident.     Martin  Luther,  an  Martin" 
Auftin  friar,  pr'feiTor  in  the  yniverfity  of  "Wittem-  Lvither 
berg,  relenting  the  affront  put  upon  his  order,  began 
to  preach  againft  thefe  abufes  in  the  fale  of  indul- 
gences ;   and  being  naturally  of  a  fiery  temper,  and 
provoked   by  oppolTticn,  he  proceeded  even  to  de- 
cry indulgences  i  ies  ;  and  was  thence  carried, 
by  the  heat  of  difpute,  to  quedion  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  from  which  his   adverfaries  derived  their 
chief  arguments  againft  him '.     Still  as  he  enlarged 
his  reading,  in  order  to  fupport  thefe  tenets,  he  dif- 
covered  fome  new  abufe  or  error  in  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  finding  his  opinions  greedily  hearkened1 
to,  he    promulgated    them  by  writing,    difcqurfej 
fermon,  conference  ;  and-daily  increased  the  number 
of  his  difciples.     All  Saxony,  all  Germany,  all  Eu- 
rope, were  in  a  very  little  time  filled  with  the  voice 
of  this   daring   innovator.;    and  men,  roufed  from 
that  lethargy  in  which  they  had  fo  long  fleeped,  be- 
gan to  caii  in  queflion  the  moil  ancient  and  mod  re- 
ceived opinions.     The  elector  of  Saxony,  favourable 
to  Luther's  doctrine,  protected  him  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  papal  jurifdiction  :  The  republic  of  Zuric 
-even  reformed  their  church  according  to  the  new 
model  :  Manv  fovereigns   of  the  empire,  and  the 
Imperial  diet  itfelf,   mowed  a  favourable  difpofitioa 
towards  it :  And  Luther,  a  man  naturally  inflexible, 
vehement,     opinionative,    was    become    incapable, 
either  from  promifes  of  advancement  or  terrors  of 
fe  verity,  to  relinquish  a  feet  of  which  he  was  himfelf 
the  founder,  and  which  brought  him  a  glory  fuperior 
to  all  others,  the  glory  of  dictating  the  religious  faith 
and  principles  of  multitudes.' 

A  Father  Paul,  Sleidan. 
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chap.  The  rumour  of  thefe  innovations  foon  reached 
♦ex ix.     England  ;  and  as  there  (till  fubfifted  in  that  kingdom 

L^7^x#  great  remains  of  the  Lollards,  whofe  principles  re- 
iembled  thofe  of  Luther,  the  new  doctrines  fecretly 
gained  many  partifans  among  the  laity  of  all  ranks 
and  denominations.  But  Henry  had  been  educated 
in  a  ftrict  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  he 
bore  a  particular  prejudice  againfl  Luther,  who  in 
his  writings  fpokewith  contempt  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  king's  favourite  author  :  He  oppofed  himfelf, 
therefore,  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  by 
all  the  influence  which  hij  extenfive  and  almoft  abfo. 
lute  authority  conferred  upon  him  :  He  even  under- 
took to  combat  them  with  weapons  not  ufually  em- 
ployed by  monarchs,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  flower  of 
their  age  and  force  of  their  paffions.  He  wrote  a 
book  in  Latin  againfl  the  principles  of  Luther  ;  a 
performance  which,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the 
fubject  and  the  age,  does  no  difcredit  to  his  capacity. 
He  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  Leo,  who  received  fo  mag- 
nificent a  prefent  with  great  teflimony  of  regard;  and 

Henry  re-  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith  ; 

t"flTeSof     an  appellation  ftill  retained  by  the  kings  of  England. 

defender     Luther,  who  was  in  the  heat  of  controverfy,  foon 

°{  jhe  published  an  anfwer  to  Henry  ;  and,  without  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  his  antagonifl,  treated  him  with  all 
the  acrimony  of  flyle  to  which  in  the  courfe  of  his 
polemics  he  had  fo  long  been  accuflomed.  The 
king  by  this  ill  ufage  was  ftill  more  prejudiced  againfl 
the  new  doctrines  ;  but  the  public,  who  naturally  fa- 
vour the  weaker  party,  were  inclined  to  attribute  to 
-Luther  the  victory  in  the  difpute  m.  And  as  the  con- 
troverfy became  more  illuftrious  by  Henry's  entering 
the  lias,  it  drew  ftill  more  the  attention  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  daily  acquired  new  con- 
verts in  every  part  of  Europe. 

m  Father  Paul,  lib.  i. 

The 
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The  quick  and  furprifmg  progrefs  of  this  bold   C  HA  P. 
feci,  may  juftly  in  part  be  afcribed  to  the  late  inven-   J_™". 
tion  of  printing,  and  revival  of  learning  :   Not  that      ii2I. 
rcafon  bore  any  confiderable  mare  in  opening  men's   Caufts  of 
eyes  with  regard  to  the  impoftures   of  the  Romifh  grefs  of 
church:  For  of  all  branches  of  literature  philofophy  therefor- 
had,  as  yet,  and  till  long  afterwards,,  made  the  moft  ma  lon* 
inconfiderable  progrefs  ;  neither  is  there  any  inflance 
that  argument  has  ever  been  able  to  free  the  people 
from  that  enormous  load  of  abfurdity  with  which 
fuperftition    has  every  where  overwhelmed  them  : 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  and  the  violence  with  which  it  was 
embraced,  prove  fufficiently  that  it  owed  not  its  fuc- 
cefs  to  reaibn  and  reflection.     The  art  of  printing 
and  the  revival  of  learning  forwarded  its  progrefs  in 
another  manner.     By  means  of  that  art  the  books 
of  Luther  and  his  fectaries,  full  of  vehemence,  decla- 
mation,   and  a  rude  eloquence,   were  propagated 
more  quickly,  and  in  greater  numbers.    The  minds 
of  men,  fomewhat  awakened  from  a  profound  fleep 
of  fo  many  centuries,  were  prepared  for  every  no- 
velty, and  fcrupled  lefs  to  tread  in  any  unufual  path 
which  Was  opened  to  them.     And  as  copies  of  the 
fcriptures   and    other    ancient    monuments   of  the 
Chriftian  faith  became    more  common,  men  per- 
ceived the  innovations  which  were  introduced   after 
the  firfl  centuries ;  and  though  argument  and  rea- 
foning  could  not  give  conviction,  an  hiflorical  fact, 
well  fupported,  was  able  to  make  impreffion  on  their 
underftandings.     Many  of  the  powers,  indeed,  af- 
fumed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  were  very  ancient, 
and  were  prior  to  almofl  every  political  government 
eftablimed  in  Europe  :  But  as  the  ecclefiaftics  would 
not  agree  to  poffefs  their  privileges  as  matters   of 
civil  right,  which  time  might  render  valid,  but  ap- 
pealed Hill  to  a  divine  origin,  men  were  tempted  to 
look  into  their  primitive  charter  j    and  they  could, 
D  3  without 
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Chap.  without  much  dlfhculty,  perceive  its  defect  in  trudr 
XXIX.  '  and  anther  ' 

In  order  to  r  on  this  topic  the  greater  influ- 

ence, Luther  and  his  followers,  not  fatisfied  v, 
oppofino-  the  pretended  divinity  of  the  Romifh. 
church,  and  difplaying  the  temporal  inconveniencies 
of  that  eflabliihment,'  carried  matters  much  farther, 
and  treated  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  as  abo- 
minable, deteftable,  damnable  ;  foretold  by  facred 
writ  itfelf  as  the  fource  of  all  wickednefs  and  pollu- 
tion. They  denominated  the  pcpe  antichrift,  called 
his  communion  the  fcarlet  whore,  and  gave  to 
Rome  theappellation  of  Eabykn;  expreilions  which^ 
however  applied,  were  to  be  found  in  fcripture,  and 
which  were  better  calculated  to  operate  on  the  mul- 
titude than  the  molt  folid  arguments.  Excited  by 
eontefl  and  perfecution  on  the  one  hand,  by  fucceis 
and  applaufe  on  the  other,  many  of  the  reformers 
carried  to  the  greatefl  extremity  their  oppofition  to 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  in  contradiction  to  the 
multiplied  fuperftitions  with  which  that  communion 
was  loaded,  they  adopted  an  enthufiailic  ftrain  of 
devotion,  which  admitted  of  no  obferv-ances,  rites,, 
or  ceremonies,  but  placed  all  merit  in  a  myfterious- 
fnecies  of  faith,  inward  vifion,  rapture,  and  ec- 
ftacy.  The  new  feeuaries,  feized  with  this  fpirit, 
were  indefatigable  in  the  propagation  of  their  doc- 
trine, and  fet  at  defiance  all  the  aftatheroas  and  pu- 
nifliments  with  which  the  Reman  pan  rill endeavour- 
ed to  overwhelm  them. 

That   the   civil  power,  however,   i  afford 

them  protection  again  ft  the  ecclenaitical  juriiaicticn, 

ced  doctrines  favourable  in  &i 
refpect    to   the    temporal    authority  of  foverek 

rift  tftk  abufes  of  the  court  of 

Rome,1  kk  men  were  at  that  time  generally 

difcontented  ;  and  they  &  wees  to  r  emirate 

in  thofe  pov. .  , he  encroaching 

fpirit 
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iprit  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  especially  of  the  fovereign  C  H_x\  P. 
pontiii,  had  fo  long  bereaved  them.  They  con-  y  _^ 
demned  celibacy  and  monaftic  vows,  and  thereby  jvsfc 
opened  the  doors  of  [he  convents  to  thofe  who  were 
either  tired  of  the  obedience  and  chaftity,  or  dif- 
gufted  with  the  licence  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
lived.  They  blamed  the  exccfiive  riches,  the  idle- 
nefs,  the  libertinifm  of  the  clergy  ;  and  pointed  out 
their  trcafures  and  revenues  as  lawful  fpoil  to  the 
firft  invader.  And  as  the  ecdefiaflics  had  hitherto 
conducted  a  willing  and  a  flupid  audience,  and  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  controverfy,  much  more 
with  every  fpecies  of  true  literature  ;  they  were  un- 
able to  defend  themfelves  againft  men  armed  with 
authorities,  quotations,  arid  popular  topics,  and 
qualified  to  triumph  in  every  altercation  or  debate. 
Such  were  the  advantages  with  which  the  reformers 
began  their  attack  en  the  Romiih  hierarchy  ;  and 
fuch  were  the  caufes  of  their  rapid  and  allcnifhing 
fuccefs. 

Leo  X.  whofe  overfights  and  too  lupine  truu:  in  ift  Dec. 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  people,  had  given 
rife  to  this  feci:,  but  whofe  found  judgment,  modera- 
tion, and  temper,  were  well  qualified  to  retard  its 
progrefs,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  a  little  after 
he  received  the  king's  book  againft  Luther  ;  and  he 
was  fuceeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Adrian,  a 
Fleming,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor 
Charles.  This  man  was  fitted  to  gain  on  the  re~ 
formers  by  the  integrity,  candour,  and  funplicity 
of  manners  which  diitinguiihed  his  character  ;  but 
fo  violent  were  their  prejudices  againft  the  church,- 
he  rather  hurt  the  caufe  by  his  imprudent  exercife  of 
thofe  virtues.  He  frankly-  confefied,  that  many 
abominable  and  deteffable  practices  prevailed  in 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  by  this  iinccie  avowal  he 
gave  occafion  of  much  triumph  to  the  Lutherans. 
alfo,  whofe  penetration  was  not  equal 
D  4  to 
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chap,  to  his  good  intentions,  was  feduccd  to  concur  in 
xxix.  t^gft  league  which  Charles  and  Henry  had  formed 
againfl:  France n ;  and  he  thereby  augmented  the 
fcandal  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  fo  many  pre- 
ceding popes,  who  ftili  made  their  fpiritual  arms 
fubfervient  to  political  purpofes. 
1322.  The  emperor,  who  knew  that  Wolfey  had   re- 

ceived a  difappointment  in  his  ambitious  hopes  by 
the  election  of  Adrian,  and  who  dreaded  the  refent- 
ment  of  that  haughty  minifler,  was  felicitous  to  re- 
pair the  breach  made  in  their  friendfhip  by  this  in- 

«6th  May.  cident.  He  paid  another  vifit  to  England  ;  and 
befides  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  king  and  the  car- 
dinal, he  renewed  to  Wolfey  all  the  promifes  which 
lie  had  made  him,  of  feconding  his  pretenfions  to 
the  papal  throne.  Wolfey,  fenfible  that  Adrian's 
great  age  and  infirmities  promifed  a  fpeedy  vacancy, 
uiiTembled  his  reientment,  and  was  willing  to  hope 
for  a  more  profperous  ifTue  to  the  next  election. 
The  emperor  renewed  the  treaty  made  at  Bruges, 
to  which  fome  articles  were  added ;  and  he  agreed 
to  indemnify  both  the  king  and  Wolfey  for  the  re- 
venue which  they  mould  lofe  by  a  breach  with 
France.  The  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  wth  Henry 
and  the  Englifh  nation,  he  gave  to  Surrey,  admiral 
of  England,  a  commiflion  for  being  admiral  of  his 
dominions;  and  he  himfelf  was  iniralled  knight  of 
the  garter  at  London.  After  a  (lay  of  fix  weeks  in 
England,  he  embarked  at  Southampton,  and  in  ten 
days  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he  foon  pacified  the  tu- 
mults which  had  arifen  in  his  abfence  h 

War  with       The  king  declared  war  againfl:  France ;    and  this 

France.  meaflire  Was  founded  on  fo  little  reafon,  that  he 
could  allege  nothing  as  a  ground  of  quarrel,  but 
}  raicis's  refufai  to  fubmit  to  his  arbitration,  and 
his  fending  Albany  into  Scotland*     This  laft  ftep 

«  Guicciaulini,  lib.  14.  °  Petrus  tie  Angleria,  epift.  765. 

had 
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had  not  been  taken  by  the  French  king,  till  he  was  c  HA  p. 
quite  allured  of  Henry's  refolution  to  attack  him.  ,  XXIX*  , 
Surrey  landed  ibme  troops   at  Cherbourg  in  Nor-       i522. 
mandy  ;    and  after  laying  wafte  the  country,  he 
failed  to  Morlaix,  a  rich  town  in  Britanny,  which 
he  took  and  plundered.     The  Englifh   merchants 
had  great  property  in  that  place,  which  was  no  more 
fpared  by  theibldiers  than  the  goods  of  the  French. 
Surrey  then  left  the  charge  of  the  fleet  to  the  vice- 
admiral  ;  and  failed  to  Calais,  where  he  took  the 
command  of  the  Englifh  army  dellined  for  the  in- 
vafion  of  France.    This  army,  when  joined  by  forces 
from  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Buren,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  18.000 
men. 

The  French  had  made  it  a  maxim  in  almolt  all  InvaGon 
their  wars  with  the  Englifn  fmce  the  reign  of  ol  iance* 
Charles  V.  never  without  great  neceffity  to  hazard  a 
general  engagement ;  and  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
who  commanded  the  French  army,  now  embraced 
this  wife  policy.  He  fupplied  the  towns  moll  ex- 
pofed,  efpecially  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Teroiienne, 
Hedin,  with  ftrong  garrifons  and  plenty  of  provi- 
fions  :  He  himfelf  took  poff.  at  Abbeville,  with  fome 
Swifs  and  French  infantry,  and  a  body  of  cavalry : 
The  count  of  Guife  encamped  under  Montreuil  with 
fix  thoufand  men.  Thefe  two  bodies  were  in  a  fitu- 
ation  to  join  upon  occafion  ;  to  throw  fupply  into 
any  town  that  was  threatened ;  and  to  harafs  the 
Englifh  in  every  movement.  Surrey,  who  was  not 
provided  with  magazines,  firfh  divided  his  troops 
for  the  convenience  of  fubfifiing  them  ;  but  finding 
that  his  quarters  were  every  moment  beaten  up  by 
the  activity  of  the  French  generals,  he  drew  together 
his  forces,  and  laid  fiege  to  Hedin.  But  neither  did 
he  fucceed  in  this  enterprife.  The  garrifon  made 
vigorous  fallies  upon  his  army :  The  French  forces 
aflaulted  him  from  without :  Great  rains  fell :  Fa- 
tigue and  bad  weather  threw  the  foldiers  into  dyfen- 

teries : 
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CHAP,  terles :  And  Surrey  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege, 

x.\!X.     anj  pLlt  ^jg  tr0ops  into  winter-quarters   about   the 

J..-2J.      end  of  Odober.     His  rear  guard  was   attacked   at 

Pas  in  Artois,  and  five  or  fix  hundred  men  were  cut 

off;    nor   could  all  his  efforts  make  him  mailer  of 

one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

The  allies  were  more  fuccefsful  in  Italy.  Lautrec, 
who  commanded  the  French,  loft  a  great  battle  at 
Bicocca  near  Milan  ;  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  remains  of  his  army.  This  misfortune,  which 
proceeded  from  Francis's  negligence  in  not  fupply- 
ing  Lautrec  with  money  %  was  followed  by  the  lofs 
of  Genoa.  The  caftle  of  Cremona  was  the  fole  for- 
trefs  in  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

Europe  was  now  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and  xo  con- 
nected by  different  alliances  and  interests,  that  it 
was  almofl  impoffible  for  war  to  be  kindled  in  one 
part,  and  not  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  5 
But  of  all  the  leagues  among  kingdoms,  the  clofeft 
was  that  which  had  fo  long  fubfiited  between  France 
and  Scotland ;  and  the  Englifh,  while  at  war  with 
the  former  nation,  could  not  hope  to  remain  long 
War  with  unmolefted  on  the  northern  frontier.  No  fooner 
Scotland.  had  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland,  than  he  took  mea~ 
fures  for  kindling  a  war  with  England  ;  and  he  fum- 
moned  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  in 
the  fields  of  Rofiine  q.  He  thence  cOnduded  the 
army  fouthwards  into  Annandale  ;  and  prepared  to 
pafs  the  borders  at  Sol  way-Frith;  But  many  of  the 
nobility  were  difgufted  with  the  regent's  adminillra- 
tion ;  and  obferving  that  his  connexions  with  Scot- 
land were  feeble  in  companion  ot  thofe  wlr'ch  he 
maintained  with  France,  they  murmured  that,  for 
the  fake  of  foreign  intereils,  their  peace  mould  fo 
often  be  difturbed,  and  war  during  their  king's  mi- 
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nority  be  wantonly  entered  into  with  a  neighbouring-  C  H  A  P. 
nation,  fo  much  fupericr  in  force  and  riches.-    The  J*~ 
Gordons,  in  particular,  refufed  to  advance  any  far-      Iiaa. 
ther  ;  and  Albany,  obferving  a  general  difcontent  to 
prevail,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  lord 
Dacres,  warden  of  the  Englifh  well  marches.    Soon 
after  he  departed  for  France ;  and  left  the  oppofite 
faction  mould  gather  force  in  his  abfence,  he  fent 
thither  before  him  the  earl  of  Angus,  hufband  to  the 
queen-dowager. 

Next  year  Henry,  that  he  might  take  advantage      15--. 
of  the  regent's  abfence,  marched  an  army  into  Scot- 
land under  the  command  of  Surrey,  who  ravaged 
the  Merle  and  Teviotdale  without  oppofition,  and 
burned  the  town  of  Jedburgh.    The  Scots  had  nei- 
ther king  nor  regent  to   conduct  them :    The  two 
Humes   had  been  put  to  death  :  Angus  was  in   a 
manner  banimed  :    No   nobleman  of  vigour  or  au- 
thority remained,  who  was  qualified  to  afTume  the 
government:  And  the  Englifh  monarch,  who  knew 
the  diltreiled  Tituation  of  the  country,  determined  to 
pufh  them  to  extremity,  in  hopes  of  engaging  them? 
by  the  fenfe  of  their  prefent  weaknefs,  to  make  a- 
fclemn  renunciation  of  the  French  alliance,  and  to 
embrace  that  of  England r.     He  even  gave  them, 
hopes  of  contracting  a  marriage  between  the  lady 
"Mary,  heirefs  of  England,  and   their  young  mo- 
narch ;  an  expedient  which  would  for  ever  unite  the 
iwo  kingdoms  s :  And  the  queen-dowager,  with  her 
>tf  party,  recommended  every  where  the  advan- 
3  of  this  alliance,  and  of  a  confederacy  with 
nrkfi  They  fairi  that  the  intereif.  of  Scotland  had 
too  long  been  facrifked  to  thole  of  the  French  na- 
tion, who,  whenever  they  found  themfelves  reduced 
to-  difficulties,  callad  for  the  aiTiftance  of  their  alii 

r  Buchanan,  lib.  14.    Herbert- 
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c  tt  A  P.  but  were  ready  to  abandon  them  as  foon  as  they 
XXiX.  founcj  their  advantage  in  making  peace  with  Eng- 
land :  That  where  a  fmall  (late  entered  into  fo  clofe 
a  confederacy  with  a  greater,  it  muft  always  expect, 
this  treatment,  as  a  confequence  of  the  unequal  alli- 
ance ;  but  there  were  peculiar  circumflances  in  the 
fituation  of  the  kingdoms  which  in  the  prefent  cafe 
rendered  it  inevitable :  That  France  was  fo  diftant 
and  fo  divided  from  them  by  fea,  that  ike  fcarcely 
could  by  any  means,  and  never  could  in  time,  fend 
fuccours  to  the  Scots,  fufficient  to  protect  them 
againil  ravages  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom : 
- 1  nature  had  in  a  manner  formed  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Britiih  nations  ;  having  inclofed  them 
in  the  fame  ifland ;  given  them  the  fame  manners, 
language,  laws,  and  form  of  government;  and  pre- 
pared every  thing  for  an  intimate  union  between 
them :  And  that  if  national  antipathies  were  abo- 
Iifhed,  which  would  foon  be  the  effect  of  peace,  thefe 
two  kingdoms,  fecured  by  the  ocean  and  by  their 
domeftic  force,  could  fet  at  defiance  all  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  remain  for  ever  fafe  and  unmoleiled. 

The  partifans  of  the  French  alliance,  on  the  other 
hand,  faid,  that  the  very  reafons  which  were  urged 
in  favour  of  a  league  with  England,  the  vicinity  of 
the  kingdom  and  its  fuperior  force,  were  the  real 
caufes  why  a  fmcere  and  durable  confederacy  could 
never  be  formed  with  that  hoftile  nation :  That 
among  neighbouring  dates  occafions  of  quarrel  were 
frequent ;  and  the  more  powerful  would  be  fure  to 
feize  every  frivolous  pretence  for  oppreiling  the 
weaker,  and  reducing  it  to  fubjeclion  :  That  as  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  France  and  England  had 
kindled  a  war  almoft  perpetual  between  them,  it 
was  the  inteieft  of  the  Scots,  if  they  wifhed  to 
maintain  their  independence,  to  preferve  their  league 
with  the  former  kingdom,  which  balanced,  the  force 
of  the  latter  :  That  if  they  deferted  that  old  and  falu- 
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tar}7  alliance  on  which  their  importance  in  Europe  chap. 
chiefly  depended,  t.^eir  ancient  enemies,  fumulated     XX1X- 
both  by  intereit  and  by  paflion,  would  foon  invade      JT^T 
them  with  fuperi  jt  force,  and  bereave  them  of  all 
their  liberties  :   Or  if  they  delayed  the  attack,  the  in- 
fidious  peace,  bv  making  the  Scots  forget  the  ufe  of 
arms,  would  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  llavery  more 
certain  and  more  irretrievable  \ 

Th&  arguments  employed  by  the  French  party, 
being  feconded  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the 
people,  feemed  moft  prevalent :  And  when  the  re- 
gent himfelf,  who  had  been  long  detained  beyond 
his  appointed  time  by  the  danger  from  the  Englifh 
fleet,  at  lafl  appeared  among  them,  he  was  able  to 
throw  the  balance  entirely  on  that  fide.  By  authority 
of  the  convention  of  ftates  he  arTembled  an  army, 
with  a  view  of  aven  jine  the  ravages  committed  bv 
the  Englifh  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ;  and 
he  led  them  fouthwards  towards  the  borders.  But 
when  they  were  palling  the  Tweed  at  the  bridge  of 
Melrofs,  the  Englifh  party  raifed  again  fuch  oppo- 
sition, that  Albany  thought  proper  to  make  a  retreat. 
He  marched  downwards  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  keeping  that  river  on  his  right ;  and  fixed 
his  camp  oppoiite  to  Werk-caftle,  which  Surrey  had 
lately  repaired.  He  fent  over  fome  troops  to  befiege 
this  fortrefs,  who  made  a  breach  in  it,  and  {formed 
fome  oi  the  outworks  :  But  the  regent,  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  an  Englifh  army,  and  difcouraged 
by  the  advanced  feafon,  thought  proper  to  diiband 
his  forces,  and  retire  to  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  he 
went  over  to  France,  and  never  again  returned  to 
Scotland.  The  Scottifh  nation,  agitated  by  their 
domeftic  factions,  were  not  during feveral  years  in  a 
condition  to  give  any  more  diilurbance  to  England ; 
and  Henry  had  full  kifure  to  profecute  his  defigns 

con  the  continent. 
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C  h  T:\\:  reafon  why  the  war  againft  France  proceeded 

XXIX.     jVj  f]ovv]y  on  the  part  of  England,  was  the  want  of 

V""^>;.  money.  All  the  treafures  of  Henry  VII.  were  long 
ago  diffipated  j  the  king's  habits  of  expence  flill  re- 
mained ;  and  his  revenues  were  unequal  even  to  the 
ordinary  charge  .of  government,  much  more  to  his 
military  enterprifes.  He  had  lad  year  caufed  a  ge- 
neral furvey  to  be  made  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  num- 
bers of  men,  their  years,  profeflion,  flock,  revenue'; 
and  expreffed  great  fatisfaction  on  finding  the  na- 
tion fo  opulent.  He  then  iifued  privy  feals  to  the 
moil  wealth)'-,  demanding  loans  of  particular  Rims  : 
This  act  of  power,  though  fomewhat  irregular  and 
tyrannical,  had  been  formerly  praclifed  by  kings  of 
England  ;  and  the  people  were  now  famiiiarifed  to  it. 
But  Henry  this  year  carried  his  authority  much  far- 
ther. He  publifhed  an  edict  for  a  general  tax  upon 
his  fubjecls,  which  he  frill  called  a  loan;  and  he  le- 
vied five  millings  hi  the  pound  upon  the  clergy,  two 
{hillings  upon  the  laity.  This  pretended  loan,  as 
being  more  regular,  was  really  more  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  was  a  precedent 
for  the  king's  impofing  taxes  without  content  of 
parliament. 

istfc April.       Henry  foon  after  fummoned  a  parliament,  to- 

A  parha-     gather  with  a  convocation  ;    and  found  neither  of 
them  in  a  difpofition   to  complain  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  privileges.     It  was  only  doubted  how. 
far  they  would   carry  their  liberality  to  the  king. 
Wolfcy,  who  had  undertaken  the  management  cF 
the  affair,  began  with  the  convocation,  in  hopes  th^t 
their  example  would  influence  the  parliament  to  grant' 
a  large  fupply.  He  demanded  a  moiety  of  the  ecc;e- 
fiaftical  revenues  to  be  levied  in  five  years,  or  two' 
ihiliings  in  the  pound  during  that  time  ;  and  though 
he  met  with  oppofition,  he  reprimanded  the  refrac- 
tory members  in  fuch  fevere  terms,  that  his  requeue 

1  Herbert,    Sto\re,  p.  514. 
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was  at  laft  compiled  with.  The  cardinal  afterwards,  CH  A  P. 
attended  by  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  came 
to  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  in  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate fpeech  laid  before  them  the  public  neceffities, 
the  danger  of  an  invafion  from  Scotland,  the  affronts 
received  from  France,  the  league  in  which  the  king 
was  engaged  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor  ;  and 
he  demanded  a  grant  of  800,000  pounds,  divided 
into  four  yearly  payments ;  a  fum  computed,  from 
the  late  furvey  or  valuation,  to  be  equal  to  four  mil- 
lings in  the  pound  of  one  year's  revenue,  or  one 
milling  in  the  pound  yearly,  according  to  the  divi- 
fion  propofed  ll.  So  large  a  grant  was  unufual  from 
the  commons  ;  and  though  the  cardinal's  demand 
was  feconded  by  fir  Thomas  More  the  fpeaker,  and 
feveral  other  members  attached  to  the  court,  the 
houfe  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  comply  '*'. 
They  only  voted  two  millings  in  the  pound  oil  all 
who  enjoyed  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards;  one 
milling  on  all  who  poffeffed  between  twenty  pounds 
and  forty  millings  a  year  ;  and  on  the  other  fubjeets 
above  fixteen  years  of  age,  a  groat  a-head.  This 
lall  fum  was  divided  into  two  yearly  payments ;  the 
former  into  four ;  and  was  not,  therefore,  at  the 
ptmofl  above  fix-pence  in  the  pound.  The  grant 
©f  the  commons  was  but  the  moiety  of  the  fum  de- 
manded ;  and  the  cardinal,  therefore,  much  morti- 
fied with  the  difappointment,  came  again  to  the 
houfe,  and  defired  to  reafon  with  fuch  as  refufed  to 
comply  with  the  king's  requefl.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  a  rule  of  the  houfe  never  to  reafon  but  among 
themfelves  ;  and  his  defire  was  rejected.  The  com- 
mons, however,  enlarged  a  little  their  former  grant, 
and  voted  an  impofitiqn  of  three  millings  in  the 

u  This  furvey  or  valuation  is  liable  to  much  fufpicton,  as  fixing  the 
renvs  ;?  gJeft  d;  nl  too  high  ;  unlefs  the  fum  comprehend  the  revenues 
of  all  kinds,  indufrry  as  well  as  land  and  money. 
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c  H  A  p-  pound  on  all  poffefTed  of  fifty  pounds  a-year  and  up- 
'  v* ,  wards  >:.  The  proceedings  of  this  houfe  of  com- 
i5i3.  mons  evidently  difcover  the  humour  of  the  times : 
They  were  extremely  tenacious  of  their  money,  and 
refilled  a  demand  of  the  crown,  which  was  far  from 
being  unreafonable  ;  but  they  allowed  an  encroach- 
ment on  national  privileges  to  pafs  uncenfured, 
though  its  direct  tendency  was  to  fubvert  entirely 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  king  was  fo  difla- 
tisfied  with  this  faving  difpofition  of  the  commons, 
that  as  he  had  not  called  a  parliament  during  feven 
years  before,  he  allowed  feven  more  to  elapfe  be- 
fore he  fummoned  another :  And  on  pretence  of 
necefiity  he  levied  in  one  year,  from  all  who  were 
worth  forty  pounds,  what  the  parliament  had  granted 
him  payable  m  four  years  * ;  a  new  invafion  of  na- 
tional privileges.  Thefe  irregularities  were  com- 
monly afcribed  to  the  cardinal's  counfels,  who, 
trufling  to  the  protection  afforded  him  by  his  eccle- 
fiaftical  character,  was  the  lefs  fcrupulous  in  his  en- 
croachments on  the  civil  rights  of  the  nation. 

That  ambitious  prelate  received  this  year  a  new 
disappointment  in  his  afpiring  views.  The  pope 
Adrian  VI.  died  ;  and  Clement  VII.  of  the  family 
of  Medicis,  was  elected  in  his  place,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Imperial  party.  Wolfey  could  now 
perceive  the  infincerity  of  the  emperor,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  that  prince  would  never  fecond  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  papal  chair.  As  he  highly  refented 
this  injury,  he  began  thenceforth  to  eflrange  himfelf 
from  the  Imperial  court,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
union  between   his  mailer   and  the  French  kin"-. 

o 

Meanwhile  he  concealed  his  difguft  ;  and  after  con- 
gratulating the  new  pope  on  his  promotion,  applied 
for  a  continuation  of  the  legatine  powers  which  the 
two  former  popes  had  conferred  upon  him.   Clement, 


x  See  note  [B]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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knowing  the  importance  of  gaining  his  friendfhip,-  c  Tl-A  P. 
granted  him  a  commiflion  for  life  ;  and,  by  this  xxix. 
unufual  conceflion,  he  in  a  manner  transferred  to  him 
the  whole  papal  authority  in  England.  In  fome 
particulars  Wolfey  made  a  good  ufe  of  this  cxtenfive 
power.  He  erected  two  colleges,  one  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Ipfwich,  the  place  of  his  nativity  :  He 
fought,  all  over  Europe,  for  learned  men  to  fuppiy 
the  chairs  of  thefe  colleges  :  And,  in  order  to  beftdw 
endowments  on  them,  he  fuppreffed  fome  fmalier 
monafteries,  and  diftributed  the  monks  into  other 
convents.  The  execution  of  this  project  became  the 
lefs  difficult  for  him,  becaufe  the  Romilh  church 
began  to  perceive  that  me  overabounded  in  monks, 
and  that  ihe  wanted  fome  fuppiy  of  learning,  in  order. 
to  oppofe  the  inquilitive,  or  rather  difputative  hu- 
mour of  the  reformers. 

The  confederacy  againft  France  feemed  more 
formidable  than  ever  on  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign''. Adrian,  before  his  death,  had  renewed 
the  league  with  Charles  and  Henry.  The  Venetians 
had  been  induced  to  defert  the  French  alliance,  and 
to  form  engagements  for  fecuring  Francis  Sforza, 
brother  to  Maximilian,  in  pofleifion  of  the  Milanefe. 
The  Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua, 
and  all  the  powers  of  Italy,  combined  in  the  fame 
meafure.  The  emperor,,  in  perfon,  menaced  France 
with  a  powerful  invafion  on  the  fide  of  Guienne: 
The  forces  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  hovered 
over  Picardy  :  A  numerous  body  of  Germans  were 
preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy :  But  all  thefe  perils 
from  foreign  enemies  were  lefs  threatening  than  a 
dqitieftic  confpiracy  which  had  been  formed,  and 
which  was  now  come  to  full  maturity,  againft  the 
French  monarch. 

Charles  duke  of  B6urbon,  conftable  of  France, 
was  a  prince  of  the  mofi  mining  merit  j  and,  befides 

2  Gaicclavdir,i,  lib.  14. 
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c  HAP.  diilinguiming  himfelf  in  many  military  enterprifes, 
XaIX.  Yie  was  adorned  with  every  accomplifhment  v/hich 
m%;  became  a  perfon  of  his  high  ftation.  His  virtues, 
embelliihed  with  the  graces  of  youth,  had  made 
fuch  imnreinon  on  Louife  of  Savor,  Francis's  mo- 
ther,  that,  without  regard  to  the  inequality  of  their 
years,  me  made  him  propofals  of  marriage;  and, 
meeting  with  a  repulfe,  me  formed  fchemes  of  un- 
relenting vengeance  again!!  him.  She  was  a  woman 
fall'e,  deceitful,  vindictive,  malicious ;  but,  unhap- 
pily for  Fiance,  had,  by  her  capacity,  which  was 
connderable,  acquired  an  abfolute  afcendant  over 
her  fon.  By  her  infligation  Francis  put  many 
affronts  on  the  conftable,  which  it  was  difficult  for 
a  gallant  fpirit  to  endure  ;  and,  at  laft,  he  permitted 
Louife  to  profecute  a  lawfuit  againit  him,  by  which, 
on  the  mofl  frivolous  pretences,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  ample  poiTellioiis  ;  and  inevitable  ruin  was 
brought  upon  him. 

Bourbon,  provoked  at  all  thefe  indignities,  and 
thinking  that,  if  any  injuries  could  juftify  a  man  in 
rebelling  againfl  his  prince  and  country,  he  mull 
ftand  acquitted,  had  entered  into  a  fccret  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England*. 
Francis,  pertinacious  in  his  purpofe  of  recovering 
the  Miianefe,  had  intended  to  lead  his  army  in 
perfon  into  Italy ;  and  Bourbon,  who  feigned  fick- 
nefs,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  flaying  behind, 
purpofcd,  as  foon  as  the  king  mould  have  palled  the 
Alps,  to  raife  an  inuirreclion  among  his  numerous 
vafTals,  by  whom  lie  was  extremely  beloved,  and  to 
introduce  foreign  enemies  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Francis  got  intimation  of  his  defign ; 
but,  as  he  was  not  expeditious  enough  in  fecuring 
fo  dangerous  a  foe,  the  conftable  made  his  efcape  °; 
and,  entering  into  the  emperor's  fervice,  employed 
ail    the  force  of   his    enterprifing   fpirit,    and  his 

a  Memoirs  du  Edlay,  liv.  2.  *>  Belearius,  lib.  17. 
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great  talents  for  war,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  native  CHAP. 

country.  , _j 

The  king  of   England,    defirous   that   Francis      1523. 
fhould  undertake  his  Italian  expedition,    did  not 
openly  threaten  Picardy  this  year  with  an  invafion ; 
and  it  was   late  before  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
commanded    the    Englifh   forces,    pafled    over    to 
Calais.     He  was  attended  by  the  lords  Montacute,  24th  Aug. 
Herbert,  Ferrars,  Morney,  Sandys,  Berkeley,  Powis, 
and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen0.     The 
Englifh  army,    reinforced  by   fome  troops    drawn  invafion 
from  the  garrifon  of  Calais,    amounted  to  about  ofFrancc* 
1 2,000  men  ;  and  having  joined  an  equal   number 
of  Flemings  under  the  count  de  Buren,  they  pre- 
pared  for    an    invafion  of   France.     The  fiege  of 
Boulogne  was  firil  prepofed ;    but  that  enterprife 
appearing  difficult,  it  was  thought  more  adviiable 
to  leave  this  town  behind  them.     The  frontier  of 
Picardy  was  very  ill  provided  with  troops  ;  the  only 
defence  of  that  province   was   the  activity  of  the 
French  officers,  who  infeiled  the  allied  army  in  their 
march,  and  threw  garrifons,  with  great  expedition, 
into  every  town  which  was   threatened  by  them. 
After    coafling   the    Somrne,    and    paffing    Hedin, 
Montreiiil,    Dourlens,    the    Engliiri  and  Flemings 
prefented  themfelves  before  Bray,  a  place  of  fmall 
force,  which  commanded  a  bridge  over  that  river. 
Here  they  were  refolved  to  pafs,  and,  if  poflible,  to 
take  up  winter-quarters    in    France ;    but    Crequi 
threw  himfelf  into  the  town,  and  feemed  refolute  to 
defend  it.     The  allies  attacked  him  with  vigour  and 
fuccefs  •,    and  when  he  retreated  over   the  bridge, 
they  purfued  him  fo  hotly,  that  they  allowed  him  not 
time  to  break  it  down,  but  paned  it  along  with  him, 
and  totally  routed  his  army.     They  next  advanced 
to  Montdidfer,  which  they  belieged,  and  took  by 
capitulation.      Meeting  with  no  oppofition,    they 
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C  H  \  P.  proceeded  to  the  river  Oife,  within  eleven  leagues 
of  Paris,  and  threw  that  city  into  great  eonfterna- 
tion  ;  till  the  duke  of  Yendome  haftened  with  fome 
forces  to  its  relief.  The  confederates,  afraid  of 
being  furrounded,  and  of  being  reduced  to  extre- 
mities during  fo  advanced  a  feafon,  thought  proper 
to  retreat.  IvLontdidier  was  abandoned:  And  the 
Eriglifh  and  Flemings,  without  effecting  any  thing, 
retired  into  their  respective  countries. 

Franc;  defended  herfelf  from  the  other  invafions 
with  equal  facility  and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelve 
thoufand  Lanfquenets  broke  into  Burgundy  under 
the  command  of  the  count  of  Furftenberg.  The 
count  of  Guile,  who  defended  that  frontier,  had' 
nothing  to  oppofe  to  them  but  fome  militia,  and 
about  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  cavalry.  He 
threw  the  militia  into  the  garrifon-towns ;  and  with 
his  cavalry  he  kept  the  field,  and  fo  haraffed  the 
Germans,  that  they  were  glad  to  make  their  retreat 
into  Lorraine.  Guile  attacked  them  as  they  palled  ' 
the  Meufe,  put  them  into  diforder,  and  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  their  rear. 

The  emperor  made  great  preparations  on  the  fide 
of  Navarre  ;  and  though  that  frontier  was  well 
guarded  by  nature,  it  Teemed  now  expofed  to  danger 
from  the  powerful  invafion  which  threatened  it. 
Charles  beiieged  Fontarabia,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  fallen  into  Francis's  hands;  and  when  he' 
had  drawn  thither  Lautrec,  the  French  general,  he 
of  a  fudden  railed  the  liege,  and  fat  down  before 
Bayonne.  Lautrec,  aware  of  that  ftratagem,  made 
a  fudden  march,  and  threw  himfelf  into  Bayonne,. 
which  he  defended  with  fuch  vigour  and  courage^ 
that  the  Spaniards  were  conltrained  to  raife  the 
fiege.  The  emperor  would  have  been  totally  un- 
fortunate on  this  fide,  had  he  not  turned  back  Uppa 
tarabia,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
gene'  n  in  the  winter  fesffon  before  that " 

city,  well  fortified  and  iirongly  garrifoned.     The- 
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Cowardice  or  mifconduct.  of  the  governor  faved  him  chap. 
from   the  fhame  of  a    new  disappointment.      The  ,___^ 
place  was  furrendcred  in  a  few  days  ;  and  the  em-      1523. 
peror,  having  finifhed  this  enterprife,  put  his  troops 
into  winter-quarters. 

So  obftinate  was  Francis  in  prcfecutlng  his  Italian  Italian 
expedition,  that,  no'twithftanding  thefc   numerous  vsars# 
ihvafions  with  which  his  kingdom  was  menaced  on 
every  fide,  he  had  determined  to  lead  in  perfona  pow- 
erful army  to  theconqueii  of  Milan.  The  intelligence 
of  Bourbon's  confpiracy  and  efcape  flopped  him  at 
Lyons  ;   and,  fearing  fome  infurrection  in  the  king- 
dom, from  the  intrigues  of  a  man  fo  powerful  and 
fo  much  beloved,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  remain 
in  France,  and  to  fend  forward  his  army  under  the 
command    of  admiral  Bonnrvet.       The  dutchy  of 
Milan  had  been  purpolely  left  in  a  condition  fome- 
what  defencelefs,  with  a  view  of  alluring  Francis  to 
attack  it,  and  thereby  facilitating  the  enterprifes  of 
Bourbon  ;  and  no  fooner  had  Bonnivet  palfed  the 
Tefin,  than  the  army  of  the  league,  and  even  Profper- 
Colonna,  who   commanded  it,  a  prudent  genera], 
were  in  the  utmoil  confufion.     It  is  agreed,  that  if 
Bonnivet  had  immediately  advanced  to  Milan,  that 
great  city,  on  which   the  whole   dutchy   depends, 
would  have  opened  its  gates  without  refinance  :   But 
as  he  waited  his  time  in  frivolous  enterprifes,  Co- 
lonna  had  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  garriion,  and 
to  put  the  place  in  a  poiture  of  defence.     Bonnivet 
now   obliged    to    attempt    reducing    the    city 
by  blockade  and  famine  ;   and  he  took  pofTeffion  of 
all  the  pofts  which  commanded  the  paflages  to  it. 
But  the  army  of  the  league,  meanwhile,  was  not 
unaclive  ;    and  they  fo   ftraitened  and  ha  railed  the 
quarters  of  the  French,    that  ii  feeuicd  more  likely 
the  latter  mould  themfe'ves  perilh  by  famine,  than 
reduce  the  city  to  that  extremity.      Sicknefs    and      1324. 
fatigue  and  want  lvi;l  vwfted'them  to  fuqh  a  degree, 
that    they   v.  !y  to  rails  the  blockade^  and 
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C  HAp.  tjjgjj  onjy  hopes  confided  in  a  great  body  of  Swifs, 
/^J^J  which  was  levied  for  the  fervice  of  the  French  king, 
1524.  and  whofe  arrival  was  every  day  expected.  But 
thefe  mountaineers  no  fooner  came  within  fight  of 
the  French  camp,  than  they  flopped  from  a  fudden 
caprice  and  refentment  ;  and,  inflead  of  joining 
Bonnivet,  they  fent  orders  to  a  great  body  of  their 
countrymen,  who  then  ferved  under  him,  imme- 
diately to  begin  their  march,  and  to  return  home  in 
their  company  c.  After  this  defertion  of  the  Swifs, 
Bonnivet  had  no  other  choice  but  that  of  making  his 
retreat  as  fa  ft  as  ponlble  into  France. 

The  French  being  thus  expelled  Italy,  the  pope, 
the  Venetians,  the  Florentines   were  fatisfied  with 
the  advantage  obtained  over  them,  and  were  reioived 
profecute  their   victory  no  farther.     All  thefe 
powers,  efpecially  Clement,  had  entertained  a  violent 
jealoufv  of  the  emperor's  ambition  ;    and  their  fuf- 
picions  were  extreinelv  augmented  when  they   faw 
him  refute   the   inveftiture  of  Milan,  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  to  Francis  Sforza,  whofe  title   he  had  ac- 
knowledged, and  whofe  defence  he  had  embraced  \ 
They  ail  concluded  that  he  intended  to  put  himfelf 
in  poiTeilion  of  that  important  dutchy,   and  reduce 
Italy  to  fubjeccion  :  Clement,  in  particular,  actuated 
by  this  jealoufy,  proceeded  io  far  in  oppofition  to. 
the  emperor,   that  he  lent  orders  to  his  nuncio  at 
London,  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  France 
and  England.     But  affairs  were  not  vet  fully  ripe  for 
this  change.     Wolfey,  difgufted  with  the  emperor, 
but    ftill   more  actuated  by  vain-glory,  was   deter- 
mined that   he  himfelf  mould  have  the  renown  of 
bringing  about  that  great  alteration ;  and  he  engaged 
the  king  to  reject  the  pope's  mediation.      A  new 
treaty   was   even    concluded    between   Henry    and 
Charles  for  the  invafion  of  France.     Charles  flipu- 
lated  to  iupply  the  duke  of  Bourbon  with  a  powerful 
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army,  in  order  to  conquer  Provence  and  Dauphiny  :  C  HA_P. 
Henry   agreed  to    pay  him    a    hundred    thoufand   ^^_^ 
crowns  for  the  firft  month  ;  after  which,  he  might      1^-24. 
either    chufe  to  continue   the  fame  monthly    pay- 
ments, or  invade  Picardy  with  a   powerful  army. 
Bourbon  was  to  poflefs  thefe  provinces  with  the  title 
of  king ;  but  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  Henry  as  king 
of  France.     The  dutchy  of  Burgundy  was  to  be 
given  to   Charles  :    The  reft  of   the  kingdom  to 
1  lenrv. 

This  chimerical  partition  immediately  failed  of 
execution  in  the  article  which  was  moil  eafily  per- 
formed :  Bourbon  refufed  to  acknowledge  Henry  as 
king  of  France.  His  enterprife,  however,  againft 
Provence  ftill  took  place.  A  numerous  army  of 
Imperialists  invaded  that  country,  under  his  com- 
mand and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Pefcara.  They 
laid  fiege  to  Marfeilles,  which,  being  weakly  gar- 
rifoned,  they  expected  to  reduce  in  a  little  time  : 
But  the  citizens  defended  themfelves  with  fuch 
valour  and  obftinacy,  that  Bourbon  and  Pefcara, 
who  heard  of  the  French  king's  approach  with  a 
numerous  army,  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity 
of  railing  the  fiege  ;  and  thev  led  their  forces, 
weakened,' baffled,  and  difheartened,  into  Italy. 

Francis  might  now  have  enjoyed,  in  fafety,  the 
glory  of  repulfing  all  his  enemies,  in  every  attempt 
which  they  had  hitherto  made  for  invading  his 
kingdom  :  But,  as  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
kine;  of  England,  difcoura^ed  bv  his  former  fruit- 
lefs  enterprifes,  and  cifgulted  with  the  emperor, 
was  making  no  preparations  for  any  attempt  on 
Picardy,  hi-;  ancient  ardour  feized  him  for  the  con- 
queft  of 'Milan  ;  and,  notwithstanding  fhe  advanced 
feafon,  he  was  immediately  determined,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  wifeft  counfellors,  to  lead  his  army 
into  Italy. 

He   paifed  the  Alps   at    Mount  Cenis,  and    no  The  k:rg 
fooner  appeared  in  Piedmont  thafl  he  threw   the  invade*** 
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CHAP,  whole  Milanefe  into  confternation.  The  forces  of 
XXIX.  tfae  emperor  ant|  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi  ;  and  had 
j.-.^..  Francis  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  purfue  them,  they 
had  abandoned  that  place,  and  had  been  totally  dif- 
perfed-:  But  his  ill  fate  led  him  to  befiege  Pavia, 
a  town  of  confiderable  ftrength,  well  garrifoned,  and 
defended  by  Leyva,  one  of  the  braved  officers  in 
the  Spanifh  fervice.  Every  attempt  which  the  French 
king  made  to  gain  this  important  place  proved 
fruitlefs.  He  battered  the  walls,  and  made  breaches  ; 
but,  by  the  vigilance  of  Leyva,  new  retrenchments 
were  infrantly  thrown  up  behind  the  breaches  :  He 
attempted  to  divert  the  courfe  of  the  Tefm,  which 
ran  by  one  fide  of  the  city,  and  defended  it ;  but  an 
inundation  of  the  river  defiroyed,  in  one  night,  all 
the  mounds  which  the  foldiers,  during  a  long  time 
and  with  infinite  labour,  had  been  erecting.  Fa- 
tigue, and  the  bad  feafon  (for  it  was  the  depth  of 
*5*5'  winter,)  had  wailed  the  French  army.  The  Im- 
perial generals,  meanwhile,  were  not  unaclive. 
Pefcara  and  Lannov,  viceroy  of  Naples,  affembied 
forces  from  all  quarters.  Bourbon,  having  pawned 
his  jewels,  went  into  Germany,  and  with  the  money, 
aided  by  his  perfonal  interefi:,  levied  a  body  of 
twelve  thoufand  Lanfquenets,  with  which  he  joined 
the  Imper.ialiils.  This  whole  army  advanced  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Pavia  ;  and  the  danger  to  the  French 
became  every  day  more  imminent. 

The  « ate  of  Europe  was  fuch,  during  that  age, 
that,  partly  from  want  of  commerce  and  induftry 
e,  except  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries, 
partly  from  the  extenfive  privileges  flill  pollened  by 
the  people  in  all  the  great  monarchies,  and  their 
frugal  maxims  in  granting  money,  the  revenues  of 
.  princes  were  extremely  narrow,  and  even  the 
ftnaU  armies  which  they  kept  on  foot  could  not  be 
regularly  paid  by  them.      The  Imperial  forces  com- 
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Tnanded  by  Bourbon,  Pefcara,  and  Lannoy,  ex-  c  H  A  P. 
ceeded  not  twenty  thoufand  men ;  they  were  the  , J*^1^ 
only  body  of  troops  maintained  by  the  emperor  (for  ,,-i3. 
he  had  not  been  able  to  levy  any  army  for  the  inva- 
fion  of  France,  either  on  the  fide  of  Spain  or  Flan- 
ders). Yet,  lb  poor  was  that  mighty  monarch, 
that  he  could  tranfmit  no  money  for  the  payment  of 
this  army  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  hopes  of  maring  the 
plunder  of  the  French  camp  which  had  made  them 
advance,  and  kept  them  to  their  ftandards.  Had 
Francis  raifed  the  fiege  before  their  approach,  and 
retired  to  Milan,  they  mull  immediately  have  dii- 
banded ;  and  he  had  obtained  a  complete  victory 
without  danger  or  bloodfhed.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  this  monarch  to  become  obftinate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  •, 
tnd  having  once  faid,  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or 
perifh  before  it,  he  was  refolved  rather  to  endure  the 
utmoll  extremities  than  depart  from  this  refolution. 

Th£   Imperial  generals,   after  cannonading  the  ?4th  Feb. 
French  camp  for  feveral  days,  at  laft  made  a  general  p^e  ofj 
aiTault,  and  broke  into  the  intrenchments.     Leyva  captivity 
fallied  from  the  town,  and  increafed  the  confufion  PfFranc»8« 
among  the  befiegers.     The  Swifs  infantry,  contrary 
to  their  ufual  practice,  behaved  in  a  daftardly  man- 
ner, and  deferted  their  poll.     Francis's  forces  were 
put  to   rout ;    and   he  himfelf,  furrounded  by  his 
enemies,  after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and  kill- 
lag  feven  men   with   his    own  hand,    was   at   laft 
obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner.     Almoil  the 
whole  army,  full  of  nobility  and  brave  officers,  either 
perifhed  by  the  fword,  or  were  drowned  in  the  river. 
The  few  who  efcaped  with  their  lives  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  emperor  received  this  news  by  Pennalofa, 
vho  parted  through  France  by  means  of  a  fafe- 
conduct  granted  him  by  the  captive  king.  The 
moderation  which  he  difplayed  on  this  occafion,  had 
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C  n  A  P.  it  been  fincere  would  have  done  him  honour, 
xxix.  i11ftcad  of  rejoicing,  he  exprefled  fympathy  with 
Francis's  ill  fortune,  and  difcovered  his  fenfe  of 
thofe  calamities  to  which  the  greateft  monarchs  are 
expofed  \  He  refufed  the  city  of  Madrid  permif- 
fion  to  make  any  public  expreffions  of  triumph  5 
and  faid  that  he  referved  all  his  exultation  till  he 
fliould  be  able  to  obtain  fome  victory  over  the  in- 
fidels. He  fent  orders  to  his  frontier  garrifons  to 
commit  no  hoitiiities  upon  France.  He  fpoke  of 
concluding,  immediately,  a  peace  on  reafonable 
terms.  But  all  this  feeming  moderation  was  only 
hypocrify,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was 
profound.  And  he  was  wholly  occupied  in  forming 
fchemes  how,  from  this  great  incident,  he  might 
draw  the  utmoft  advantage,  and  gratify  that  exor- 
bitant ambition  by  which,  in  all  his  a&ions  he  was 
ever  governed. 

The  fame  Pennalofa,  in  pairing  through  France, 
carried  alfo  a  letter  from  Francis  to  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  left  regent,  and  who  then  refided  at 
Lyons.  It  contained  only  thefe  few  words,  Madam, 
all  is  loji,  except  our  honour.  The  princefs  was 
{truck  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  calamity.  She  law 
the  kingdom  without  a  fovereign,  without  an  army, 
without  generals,  without  money  ;  furrounded  on 
every  fide  by  implacable  and  victorious  enemies  ; 
And  her  chief  refource,  in  her  prefent  diftreifes, 
were  the  hopes  flie  entertained  of  peace,  and  even 
of  amftance  from  the  king  of  England. 

Had  the  king  entered  into  the  war  againft  France 
from  any  concerted  political  views,  it  is  evident 
that  the  victory  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of 
Francis  were  the  molt  fortunate  incidents  that  could 
have  befallen  him,  and  the  only  ones  that  could 
render  his  fchemes  effectual.     While  the  war  was 
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carried  on  in  the  former  feeble  manner,  without  chap. 
any  decifive  advantage,  he  might  have  been  able  '  ' 

to  poffefs  himfelf  of  ibme  frontier  town,  or  perhaps       iJ2i. 
of  a  fmall  territory,  of  which  he  could   not   have 
kept  pofieflion  without  expending  much  more  than 
its   value.     By  forne  fignal   calamity  alone,  which 
annihilated  the  power  of  France,  could  he  hope  to 
acquire  the  dominion  of  considerable  provinces,  or 
difmember  that  great  monarchy,  fo  affectionate  to 
its  own  government  and  its  own  fovereigns.     But 
as  it  is  probable  that  Henry  had  never  before  car- 
ried his  reflections  fo  far,  he  was  ftartled  at  this 
important  event,  and  became  fenfible  of  his  own 
danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe,  from  the  lofs 
of  a  proper  counterpoife  to  the  power  of  Charles. 
Inftead  of  taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  dif-  Henryem* 
trefled  condition  of  Francis,  he  was  determined  to  braces  the 
lend  him  afliftance  in  his  prefent  calamities ;    and,  pr^^  °* 
as  the  glory  of  generofity  in  railing  a  fallen  enemy, 
concurred  with  his  political  intereft,  he  hefitated  the 
lefs  in  embracing  thefe  new  meafures. 

Some  difgufts  alfo  had  previoufly  taken  place 
between  Charles  and  Henry,  and  Hill  more  between 
Charles  and  Wolfey ;  and  that  powerful  minifter 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing the  difappointments  which  he  had  met  with. 
The  behaviour  of  Charles,  immediately  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Pavia,  gave  him  occafion  to  revive  the  king's 
jealoufy  and  fufpicions.  The  emperor  fo  ill  fup- 
ported  the  appearance  of  moderation,  which  he  at 
nrft  affirmed,  that  he  had  already  changed  his  ufual 
ftyle  to  Henry  ;  and,  inftead  of  writing  to  him 
with  his  own  hand,  and  fubfcribing  himfelf  your 
affectionate  fon  and  coufin  ;  he  dictated  his  letters  to 
a  fecretary,  and  fimply  fubferibed  himfelf  Charles  l. 
Wolfey  alio  perceived  a  diminution  in  the  careffes 
and  profefiions  with  which  the  emperor's  letters  to 

»  Guicclardini,  lib.  iG, 
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CHAP,  him  were  formerly  loaded;    and  this  laft  impru- 
XXiX.     r{cncej  proceeding  from  the  intoxication  of  fuccefo, 
v  as  probably  more  dangerous  to  Charles's  interefls 
than  the  other. 

IfiiNRY,  though  immediately  determined  to  em- 
brace new  meafures,  was  careful  to  fave  appearances 
In  the  change ;  and  he  caufed  rejoicings  to  be  every 
where  made  on  account  of  the  victory  of  Pavia  and 
the  captivity  of  Francis.  He  publicldy  cKfmifled  a 
ich  envoy,  whom  he  had  formerly  allowed,  not- 
withstanding the  war,  to  refide  at  London k :  But, 
upon  the  regent  of  France's  fubmiffive  applications. 
to  him,  he  again  opened  a  correspondence  with 
her  ;  and,  befides  alluring  her  of  his  friendmip  and 
protection,  he  exacted  a  promife  that  fhe  never 
would  content  to  the  difmembering  of  any  province 
from  the  monarchy  for  her  fon's  raiiiorn.  With  the 
emperor,  however,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of 
vigour  and  enterprife ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  pre- 
tence for  breaking  with  him,  he  difpatched  Tonital, 
bifhop  of  London,  to  Madrid,  with  propofals  for  a 
powerful  invafion  of  France.  He  required  that 
Charles  mould  immediately  enter  Guienne  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  in  order  to  put  him  in  pof- 
feffioh  of  that  province :  and  he  demanded  the 
payment  of  large  funis  of  money  which  that 
prince  had  borrowed  from  him  in  his  laft  vifit  at 
London.  He  knew  that  the  emperor  was  in  no 
condition  of  fulfilling  either  of  theft  demands  5  and 
that  he  had  as  little  inclination  to  make  him  mafter 
of  fach  confiderable  territories  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Spain. 

Tonstal,  likewife,  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid, 
informed  his  mafter  that  Charles,  on  his  part,  urged 
feveral  complaints  againft  England  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, was  difpleafed  with  Henry,  becaufe  laft 
year  he  had  neither  continued  his  monthly  payments 


*  Da  BeHay,  Irv.  3      Siowe,  0.  zzr.    Baker,  p.  273. 
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to  Bourbon,  nor  invaded  Picardy,  according  to  his  CHAP, 
ftipulations.      Tonftal  added,    that  inftead   of  ex-     XXIXV,> 
prefling    an  intention   to  efpoufe  Mary  when  fhe      IJ25. 
mould  be  of  age,  the  emperor  had  hearkened   to 
propofals  for  marrying  his  niece  Ifabella,  princefs 
of  Portugal ;  and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  fepa- 
rate  treaty  with  Francis,  and  feemed  determined  to 
reap  alone  all  the  advantages   of  the  fuccefs  with 
which  fortune  had  crowned  his  arms. 

The  king,  influenced  by  all  thefe  motives,  con- 
cluded at  Moore,  his  alliance  with  the  regent  of  30th  Augv 
Prance,  and  engaged  to  procure  her  fon  his  liberty 
on  reafonable  conditions  ' :  The  regent  alfo,  in  an- 
other treaty,  acknowledged  the  kingdom  Henry's 
debtor  for  one  million  eight  hundred  thcuiand 
crowns,  to  be  difcharged  in  half-yearly  payments  of 
fifty  thoufand  crowns  :  After  which  Henry  was  to 
receive  during  life,  a  yearly  penfion  of  a  hundred 
thoufand.  A  large  prefent  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  was  alfo  made  to  Wolfey  for  his  good  offices.,' 
but  covered  under  the  pretence  of  arrears  due  on, 
the  penfion  granted  him  for  relinquishing  the  admi- 
nistration oi  Tournay. 

Meanwhile,  Henry,  forefeeing  that  this  treaty 
with  France  might  involve  him  in  a  war  with  the" 
emperor,  was  alfo  determined  to  fill  his  treafufy  by' 
impositions  upon  his  own  fubjects  ;  and  as  the  par- 
liament had  difcovered  fome  reluctance  in  complying" 
with  his  demands,  he   followed,  as  is  believed,  the 
counfel  of  Wolfey,  and  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  his'' 
prerogative  alone  for  that  purpole.    He  iffued  com-  Difcon- 
millions  to  all  the  counties  of  England  for  levying  JheEng- 
foui  (hillings  in  the  pound  upon  the   clergy,  three '  liih. 
ihillings    and    fourpence  upon    the  laity ;    and  ib 
uncontrollable  did  he  deem  his  authority,  that  he 
took  no  care  to  cover,  as  formerly,  this  arbitrary 
exaction,  even  under  the  flender  pretence- of  a  loan. 

1  Du  Tillet,  Recueil  des  Trait's  de  Leonard,  torn.  2.    Herbert. 
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CHAP.  But  he  foon  found  that  he  had  prefurned  too  far  of! 
SXIX.  tne  paffive  fubmiflion  of  his  fubjeCis.  The  people, 
jj^.  difpleafed  with  an  exaction  beyond  what  was  ufually 
levied  in  thofe  days,  and  farther  difgufted  with  the 
illegal  method  of  impofmg  it,  broke  out  in  mur- 
murs, complaints,  oppofition  to  the  commiffioners  ; 
and  their  refractory  difpofition  threatened  a  general 
infurrecYion.  Henry  had  the  prudence  to  flop 
fliort  in  that  dangerous  path  into  which  he  had 
entered.  He  fent  letters  to  all  the  counties,  de- 
claring that  he  meant  no  force  by  this"  laft  impofi- 
tion,  and  that ,  he  would  take  nothing  from  his 
fubjects  but  by  way  of  benevolence.  He  flattered 
himfelf  that  his  condefcenfion  in  employing  that 
dilguife  would  fatisfy  the  people,  and  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  render  himfelf  obnoxious  to  royal 
authority,  by  refufmg  any  payment  required  of 
him  in  this  manner.  But  the  fpirit  of  oppofition, 
once  roufed,  could  not  fo  eafily  be  quieted  at  plea- 
fure.  A  lawyer  in  the  city,  objecting  the  ftatute  of 
Richard  III.  by  which  benevolences  were  for  ever 
abolifhed,  it  was  replied  by  the  court,  that  Richard 
being  an  ufurper,  and  his  parliament  a  factious 
afTemblv,  his  fiatutes  could  not  bind  a  lawful  and 
cbjllute  monarch,  who  held  his  crown  by  hereditary 
right,  and  needed  not  to  court  the  favour  of  a  licen- 
tious populace  ™.  The  judges  even  went  fo  far  as 
to  affirm  pofitivelv,  that  the  king  might  exact,  by' 
commiilion,  any  fum  he  pleafed  ;  and  the  privy 
council  gave  a  ready  afleht  to  this  decree,  which  an- 
nihilated the  molt  valuable  privilege  of  the  people, 
and  rendered  all  their  other  privileges  precarious. 
Armed  with  fuch  formidable  authority,  of  roval 
prerogative  and  a  pretence  of  law,  Wolfey  fent  for 
the  mayor  of  London,  and  defired  to  know  what  he 
Was  willing  to  give  for  the  fupply  of  his  majefty's 
Heceffities.      The  mayor   feemed  dehrous,    before 

*  Herbert.    HaJL 
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he  mould*  declare  himfelf,  to  confult  the  common  c  H  A  p. 
council :  But  the  cardinal  required  that  he  and  all  'vXtX* , 
the  aldermen  mould  feparately  confer  with  himfelf  Ijaj# 
about  the  benevolence  ;  and  he  eluded  by  that 
means  the  danger  of  a  formed  oppofition.  Matters, 
however,  went  not  fo  fmoothly  in  the  country. 
An  infurreclion  was  begun  in  fome  places ;  but  as 
the  people  were  not  headed  by  any  confiderable  per- 
fon,  it  was  eafy  for  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  now  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  employing 
perfuafion  and  authority,  to  induce  the  ringleaders 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  furrender  themfelves 
prifoners.  The  king,  finding  it  dangerous  to 
punifh  criminals  engaged  in  fo  popular  a  caufe,  was 
determined,  notwithstanding  his  violent  imperious 
temper,  to  grant  them  a  general  pardon ;  and  he 
prudently  imputed  their  guilt,  not  to  their  want  of 
loyalty  or  affection,  but  to  their  poverty.  The 
offenders  were  carried  before  the  ftar-chamber, 
where,  after  a  fevere  charge  brought  againfl  them 
by  the  king's  council,  the  cardinal  faid,  "  That, 
"  notwithstanding  their  grievous  offence,  the  king, 
<c  in  consideration  of  their  neceflities,  had  granted 
"  them  his  gracious  pardon  upon  condition  that 
"  they  would  find  fureties  for  their  future  good  be- 
"  haviour."  But  they  replying  they  had  no  fure- 
ties, the  cardinal  nrfl,  and  after  him  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  faid,  that  they  would  be  bound  for  them. 
Upon  which  they  were  difmiffed  ". 

These  arbitrary  impositions  being  imputed, 
though  on  what  grounds  is  unknown,  to  the  counfels 
of  the  cardinal,  increafed  the  general  odium  under 
which  he  laboured  ;  and  the  clemency  of  the  pardon 
being  afcribed  to  the  king,  was  confidered  as  an 
atonement  on  his  part  for  the  illegality  of  the  mea- 
fure.  But  Wolfey,  fupported  both  by  royal  and 
papal  authority,  proceeded,  without  fcruple,  to 
violate  all  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  which,  during 
*  Habere.    Hall.    Siatn,  p.  535.*   tfoih^ihcd,  p.  R91. 
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chap,  that  age,  were  much  more  facred  than  civil ;  and,;' 
xxix.  having  once  prevailed  in  that,  unufual  attempt  of 
fupprefling  fome  monafteries,  he  kept  all  the  reft  in 
awe,  and  exercifed  over  them  an  arbitrary  juris- 
diction. By  his  commiffion  as  legate,  he  was  im- 
powered  to  vifit  them,  and  reform  them,  and  cha- 
Itiie  their  irregularities  ;  and  he  employed  his  ufual 
agent,  Allen,  in  the  exercife  of  this  authority.  The 
religious  houfes  were  obliged  to  compound  for 
their  guilt,  real  or  pretended,  by  paying  large  funis 
to  the  cardinal  or  his  deputy  ;  and  this  oppreflion 
was  carried  fo  far  that  it  reached  at  lait  the  king's 
cars,  which  were  not  commonly  open  to  complaints 
again  ft  his  favourite.  Wolfey  had  built  a  fplendid 
palace  at  Hampton-court,  which  he  probably  in- 
tended, as  well  as  that  of  York-place  in  Weftmin- 
fler,  for  his  own  refidence  ;  but  fearing  the  increafe 
of  envy  on  account  of  this  magnificence ;  and  de- 
firous  to  appeafe  the  king,  he  made  him  a  preient 
of  the  building,  and  told  him  that,  from  the  firft,. 
he  had  erected  it  for  his  ufe. 

The  abfolute  authority  poffefled  by  the  king,- 
rendered  his  domeftic  government,  both  over  his 
people  and  his  minifters,eafy  and  expeditious  :  The 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  alone  required  effort  and 
application  ;  and  they  were  now  brought  to  fuch  a 
fituation,  that  it  was  no  longer  fafe  for  England  to  - 
remain  entirely  neutral.  The  feigned  moderation 
of  the  emperor  was  of  fhort  duration ;  and  it  was. 
foon  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  his  great  domi- 
nions, far  from  gratifying  his  ambition,  were  only 
regarded  as  the  means  of  acquiring  an  empire  more ; 
extcnfive.  The  terms  which  he  demanded  of  his. 
priioner  were  fuch  as  muft  for  ever  have  annihilated 
the  power  of  France,  and  deftroyed  the  balance  of 
Europe.  Thefe  terms  were  propofed  to  Francis 
foon  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  detained 
in  Pizzichitone ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto  trufted 
fomewhat  to  the  emperor's  generofity,  the  difap- 
$  pointment 
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pomtment  excited  in  his  bread:  the  mod  lively  indig-  chat. 
nation.     He  faid  that  he  would  rather  live  and  die  a     XXIX*  t 
prifoner  than  agree  to  difmember  his  kingdom;  and      I5,5. 
that  even  were  he  fo  bafe  as  to  fubmit  to  fuch  condi- 
tions, his  fubjeets  would  never  permit  him  to  carry 
them  into  execution. 

Francis  was  encouraged  to  perfifl  in  demanding 
more  moderate  terms,  by  the  favourable  accounts 
which  he  heard  of  Henry's  difpofitions  towards  him, 
and  of  the  alarm  which  had  feized  all  the  chief  powers 
in  Italy  upon  his  defeat  and  captivity.  He  was  un-  Francis 
eafy,  however,  to  be  fo  far  diftant  from  the  emperor,  reTJ»° *«* 
with  whom  he  mult  treat ;  and  he  expreffed  his  de- 
fire  (which  was  complied  with)  to  be  removed  to 
Madrid,  in  hopes  that  a  perfonal  interview  would 
operate  in  his  favour,  and  that  Charles,  if  not  in- 
fluenced by  his  miniflers,  might  be  found  poffcfTed 
of  the  fame  franknefs  of  difpofition  by  which  he 
himfelf  was  diftinguiffied.  He  was  foon  convinced 
of  his  miitake.  Partly  from  want  of  exercife,  partly 
from  reflections  on  hk  prefent  melancholy  fituation, 
he  fell  into  a  languishing  illnefs  ;  which  begat  appre- 
henfions  in  Charles,  left  the  death  of  his  captive 
fhould  bereave  him  of  all  thofe  advantages  which  he 
purpofed  to  extoit  from  him.  He  then  paid  him  a 
vifit  in  the  caftle  of  Madrid ;  and  as  he  approached 
the  bed  in  which  Francis  lay,  the  fick  monarch  called 
to  him,  "  You  come,  fir,  to  vifit  your  prifoner." 
"  No,"  replied  the  emperor,  "  I  come  to  vifit  my 
"  brother  and  my  friend,  v/ho  mail  foon  obtain  his 
"  liberty."  He  foothed  his  afflictions  with  many 
fpeeches  of  a  like  nature,  which  had  fo  good  an 
eifect,  that  the  king  daily  recovered  ° ;  and  thence- 
forth employed  himfelf  in  concerting  with  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  emperor  the  terms  of  his  treaty. 

0  Hcrlcrt,  De  Vera,  Sandoval. 
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chap.  At  Iaft  the  emperor,  dreading  a  general  combina- 
xxix.  tjon  agajnft  him>  was  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of 
I?26.      his  rigour  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  figned,  by 

14th  Jan.  which  it  was  hoped  an  end  would  be  finally  put  to 
the  differences  between  thefe  great  monarchs.  The 
principal  condition  was  the  reftoring  of  Francis's 
liberty,  and  the  delivery  of  his  two  eldeft  fons  as 
hoftages  to  the  emperor  for  the  ceffion  of  Burgundy : 
If  any  difficulty  mould  afterwards  occur  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  laft  article,  from  the  oppofition  of  the 
Hates  either  of  France  or  of  that  province,  Francis 
ftipulated,  that  in  fix  weeks  time  he  mould  return  to 
his  prifon,  and  remain  there  till  the  full  performance 
of  the  treaty.  There  were  many  other  articles  in  this 
famous  convention,  all  of  them  extremely  fevere 
upon  the  captive  monarch  ;  and  Charles  difcovered 
evidently  his  intention  of  reducing  Italy,  as  well  as 
France,  to  fubjeclion  and  dependance. 

Many  of  Charles's  minifters  forefaw  that  Francis, 
how  folemn  foever  the  oaths,  promifes,  and  protefta- 
tions  exacted  of  him,  never  would  execute  a  treaty 
fo  difadvantageous,  or  rather  ruinous  and  deft  motive, 
to  himfelf,  his  pofterity,  and  his  country.  By  put- 
ting Burgundy,  they  thought,  into  the  emperor's 
hands,  he  gave  his  powerful  enemy  an  entrance  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom  :  By  facriricing  his  allies 
in  Italy,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  foreign  affiftance ; 
and  arming  his  oppreffor  with  the  whole  force  and 
wealth  of  that  opulent  country,  rendered  him  ab- 
folutely  irrefiftible.  To  thefe  great  views  of  intercfl 
were  added  the  motives,  no  lefs  cogent,  of  paflion, 
and  refentment ;  while  Francis,  a  prince  who  piqued 
himfelf  on  generofity,  reflected  on  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  during  his  captivity,  and 
the  fevere  terms  which  had  been  exacted  of  him  for 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  It  was  alio  forefeen, 
that  the  emulation  and  rivalflup  which  had  fo  long 
fubfifted  between  thefe  two  monarchs,  would  make 

him 
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him  feel  the  ftrongeft  reluctance  on  yielding  the  fu- 
periority  to  an  antagonift,  who  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct,  he  would  be  apt  to  think,  had  fhewn  Tjl67 
himfelf  fo  little  worthy  of  that  advantage  which  for- 
tune and  fortune  alone  had  put  into  his  hands.  His 
minifters,  his  friends,  his  fubjects,  his  allies,  would 
be  fure  with  one  voice  to  inculcate  on  him,  that  the 
firfl  object  of  a  prince  was  the  prefervation  of  his 
people  ;  and  that  the  laws  of  honour,  which  with  a 
private  man  ought  to  be  abfolutely  fupreme,  and 
fuperior  to  all  interefts,  were,  with  a  fovereign, 
iubordinate  to  the  great  duty  of  enfuring  the  fafety 
of  his  country.  Nor  could  it  be  imagined  that  Fran- 
cis would  be  fo  romantic  in  his  principles,  as  not  to 
hearken  to  a  cafuiflry  which  was  fo  plaufible  in  it- 
felf,  and  which  fo  much  flattered  all  the  paffions  by 
which  either  as  a  prince  or  a  man  he  was  itrongly 
actuated. 

Francis,  on  entering  his  own  dominions,  de-  March  ig. 
livered  his  two  eldeft  fons  as  hoftages  into  the  hands  *™™ls 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  mounted  a  Turkilh  horfe,  his  liberty. 
and  immediately  putting  him  to  the  gallop,  he  waved 
his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  feveral  times,  I  am  yet  a 
king.  He  foon  reached  Bayonne,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  the  regent  and  his  whole  court. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  Henry,  acknowledging 
that  to  his  good  offices  alone  he  owed  his  liberty, 
and  protecting  that  he  mould  be  entirely  governed 
by  his  counfels  in  all  transactions  with  the  emperor. 
When  the  Spanifh  envoy  demanded  his  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  nosr  that  he  had  fully  re- 
covered his  liberty,  he  chaclmfed  the  propofal,  under 
colour  that  it  was  previoufiy  neceifary  to  afTemble 
tHa  itatec  both  of  France  and  of  Burgundy,  and  to 
obtain  their  confent.  The  (bites  of  Burgundy  foon 
met ;  and  declaring  agaimr.  the  claufe  which  con- 
tained an  en^acrement  for  alienating  their  province, 
they  e-\"? ""diet!  t.irir  refblution  of  oppofmg,  even  by 
F  2  force 
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C  H  A  P,   force  of  arms,  the  execution  of  fo  ruinous  and  unjuft 

"     l  v*    an  article.  The  Imperial  minifler  then  required  that 

i5  z(i,      Francis,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  mould 

now  return  to  his  prifon ;  but  the  French  monarch, 

inftead  of  complying,  made  public  the  treaty  which 

33d  May.  a  little  before  he  had  fecretly  concluded  at  Cognac, 
againft  the  ambitious  fchemes  and  ufurpations  of  the 
emperor p. 

The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  other  Italian 
Hates,  who  were  deeply  interefted  in  thefe  events, 
had  been  held  in  the  mod  anxious  fufpenfe  with  re- 
gard to  the  refolutions  which  Francis  mould  take 
after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty ;  and  Clement,  in 
particular,  who  fufpe&ed  that  this  prince  would 
never  execute  a  treaty  fo  hurtful  to  his  interefts,  and 
even  defhuciive  of  his  independency,  had  very 
frankly  offered  him  a  difpenfation  from  all  his  oaths 
and  engagements.  Francis  remained  not  in  fufpenfe, 
but  entered  immediately  into  the  confederacy  pro- 
pofed  to  him.  It  was  ftipulated  by  that  king,  the 
pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Swifs,  the  Florentines, 
and  the  duke  of  Milan,  among  other  articles,  that 
they  would  oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver  up  the 
two  young  princes  of  France  on  receiving  a  reason- 
able fum  of  money  ;  and  to  reftore  Milan  to  Sforza, 
without  farther  condition  cr  incumbrance.  The  king 
of  England  was  invited  to  accede,  not  only  as  a  con- 
tracting party,  but  as  protector  of  the  holy  league, 
fo  it  was  called  :  And  if  Naples  mould  be  conquered 
from  the  emperor,  in  profecution  of  this  confederacy, 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  mould  enjoy  a  principality 
in  that  kingdom  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  30,000 
ducats  :  And  that  cardinal  Wolfey,  in  confideration 
of  the  fervices  which  he  had  rendered  to  Chriflendom, 
mould  alfo,  in  fuch  an  event,  be  put  in  poffemon  of 
a.  revenue  of  10,000  ducats. 

f  Cuicciardini,  lib.  17. 
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Frakcis  was  defirous  that  the  appearance  of  this 
great  confederacy  mould  engage  the  emperor  to  re- 
lax fomewhat  in  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid ;  and  while  he  entertained  thefe  hopes,  he 
was  the  more  remifs  in  his  warlike  preparations  ;  nor 
did  he  fend  in  due  time  reinforcement  to  his  allies  in 
Italy.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  had  got  poiTefilon  of 
the  whole  Milanefe,  of  which  the  emperor  intended 
to  grant  him  the  inveftiture ;  and  having  levied  a 
confiderable  army  in  Germany,  he  became  formidable 
to  all  the  Italian  potentates  ;  and  not  the  lefs  fo  be- 
caufe  Charles,  deftitute  as  ufual  of  money,  had  not 
been  able  to  remit  any  pay  to  the  forces.  The  ge- 
neral was  extremely  beloved  by  his  troops ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  thofe  mutinies  which  were  ready  to 
break  out  every  moment,  and  which  their  affection 
alone  for  him  had  hitherto  reflrained,  he  led  them 
to  Rome,  and  promifed  to  enrich  them  by  the  plun- 
der of  that  opulent  city.  He  was  himfelf  killed  as  6th  May 
he  was  planting  a  fcaling-ladder  again  ft  the  walls  ; 
but  his  foldiers,  rather  enraged  than  difcouraged  by 
his  death,  mounted  to  the  aifault  with  the  utmoft 
valour,  and  entering  the  city  fword  in  hand,  exercifed 
all  thofe  brutalities  which  may  be  expected  from  fe- 
rocity excited  by  refiftance,  and  from  infolence  which 
takes  place  when  that  refiftance  is  no  more.  This 
renowned  city,  expofed  by  her  renown  alone  to  fo 
many  calamities,  never  endured  in  any  age,  even 
from  the  barbarians  by  whom  me  was  often  iubdued, 
fuch  indignities  as  me  was  now  compelled  to  fuffer. 
The  unreftrained  maflacre  and  pillage,  which  con- 
tinued for  feveral  days,  were  the  leaft  ills  to  which  the 
unhappy  Romans  were  expofed  ^.  Whatever,  was 
i  efpettabie  in  modefty,  or  facred  in  religion,  feemed 
but  the  more  to  provoke  the  infults  of  the  foldiery. 
Virgins  fuffered  violation  in  the  arms  of  their  pa- 
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*T  '  r-  rents,  and  upon  thofe  very  altars  to  which  they  had 
''  fled  for  protection.  Aged  prelates,  after  enduring 
isz-j.  every  indignity,  and  even  every  torture,  were  thrown 
into  dungeons,  and  menaced  with  the  mod  cruel 
death,  In  order  to  make  them  reveal  their  fecret  trea- 
fures,  or  purchafe  liberty  by  exorbitant  ranfoms. 
Clement  himfelf,  who  had  trufted  for  protection  to 
the  facrednefs  of  his  character,  and  neglected  to  make 
his  efcape  in  time,  was  taken  captive ;  and  found  that 
his  dignity,  which  procured  him  no  regard  from  the 
Spaniih  foldLrs,  did  but  draw  on  him  the  infolent 
mockery  of  the  German,  who  being  generally  at- 
tached to  the  Lutheran  principles,  were  pleafed  to 
gratify  their  animofity  by  the  abafement  of  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff. 

When  intelligence  of  this  great  event  was  con- 
veyed to  the  emperor,  that  young  prince,  habituated 
tohypocrify,  exprefied  the  intift  profound  forrow'for 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  :  He  put  himfelf  and  all  his 
court  in  mourning  :  lie  Hopped  the  rejoicings  for 
the  birth  of  his  fon  Philip  :  And  knowing  that  every 
artifice,  however  grofs,  is  able,  when  feconded  by 
authority,  to  impofe  upon  the  people,  he  ordered 
prayers  during  feveral  months  to  be  put  up  in  the 
churches  for  the  popers  liberty ;  which  all  men  knew 
a  letter  under  his  hand  could  in  a  moment  have 
procured. 

The  concern  exprerTed  by  Henry  and  Francis  for 
the  calamity  of  their  ally  was  more  fine  ere.  Thefe 
two  monarchs,  a  few  days  before  the  fack  of  Rome, 
had  concluded  a  treaty r  at  Weitminfter,  in  which, 
befides  renewing  former  alliances,  they  agreed  to 
fend  ambarTadors  to  Charles,  requiring  him  to  ac- 
cept of  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  ranfom  of  the 
French  princes,  and  to  repay  the  money  borrowed 
from  Henry  ;  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  the  ambaifadors, 

attended 
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attended  by  heralds,  were  ordered  to  denounce  war  C  H  A  P. 
againft  him.  This  war  it  was  agreed  to  profecute  XXIX- 
in  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou-  l51~, 
fand  infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms, 
two-thirds  to  be  fupplied  by  Francis,  the  reft  by 
Henry.  And  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance 
between  the  princes,  it  was  ftipulated  that  either 
Francis,  or  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  mould 
afterwards  be  agreed  on,  mould  efpoufe  the  princefs 
Mary,  Henry's  daughter.  No  fooner  did  the  mo. 
paxchs  receive  intelligence  of  Bourbon's  enterprife, 
than  they  changed,  by  a  new  treaty,  the  fcene  of  the  29th  May> 
projected  war  from  the  Netherlands  to  Italy  ;  and 
hearing  of  the  pope's  captivity,  they  were  farther 
ftimulated  to  undertake  the  war  with  vigour  for  re-  IX  ^u^* 
ftoring  him  to  liberty.  WoUby  himfelf  crofted  the 
fea,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  Francis,  and 
to  concert  meafures  for  that  purpofe ;  and  he  dif- 
played  ail  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  with. 
which  he  was  fo  much  intoxicated.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  a  thoufand  horfe.  The  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  the  chancellor  Alen^on  met  him  at 
Boulogne  :  Francis  himfelf,  befides  granting  to  that 
haughty  prelate  the  power  of  giving  in  every  place 
where  he  came  liberty  to  all  prisoners,  made  a  jour- 
ney as  far  as  Amiens  to  meet  him,  and  even  ad- 
vanced fome  miles  from  the  town,  the  more  to 
honour  his  reception.  It  was  here  ftipulated,  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  mould  efpoufe  the  princefs 
Mary ;  and  as  the  emperor  feemed  to  be  taking 
fome  fteps  towards  affembling  a  general  council, 
the  two  monarchs  agreed  not  to  acknowledge  it ; 
but  during  the  interval  of  .the  pope's  captivity  to 
govern  the  churches  in  their  refpeCtive  dominions 
by  their  own  authority.  Woifey  made  fome  at- 
tempts to  get  his  legantine  power  extended  over 
France,  and  even  over  Germany;  but  finding 
Jiis  efforts  fruitlefs,  he  was  obliged,  though  with 
F  4  great 
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c  II  A  p.  great   reluctance,   to  defifl  from   thefe   ambitious 

4^    TX'  t  enter prifes  ". 
t&M  The  more  t0  cement  the  union  between  thefe 

18th  Sept.  princes,  a  new  treaty  was  fome  time  after  concluded 
at  London ;  in  which  Henry  agreed  finally  to  re- 
nounce all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France ;  claims 
which  might  now  indeed  be  deemed  chimerical, 
but  which  often  ferved  as  a  pretence  for  exciting  the 
unwary  Engliih  to  wage  war  upon  the  French  na- 

Lrn^ue       tion.    As  a  return  for  this  conceflion,  Francis  bound 

France  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors  to  pay  for  ever  fifty  thou- 
fand  crowns  a  year  to  Henry  and  his  fucceffors  ; 
and  that  greater  folemnity  might  be  given  to  this 
treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  parliaments  and  great 
nobility  of  both  kingdoms  mould  give  their  affent 
to  it-  The  marefcha!  Montmorency,  accompa- 
nied by  many  perfons  of  diftiiiction,  and  attended 
by  a  pompous  equipage,  was  fent  over  to  ratify  the 
treaty ;  and  was  received  at  London  with  all  the 
parade  which  fuited  the  folemnity  of  the  occafion. 
The  terror  of  the  emperor's  greatnefs  had  extin- 
guifhed  the  ancient  animofity  between  the  nations  5 
and  Spain,  during  more  than  a  century,  became, 
though  a  more  diftant  power,  the  chief  object  of 
jealoufy  to  the  Engliih. 

This  cordial  union  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, though  it  added  influence  to  the  joint  em- 
baffy  which  they  fent  to  the  emperor,  was  not  able 
to  bend  that  monarch  to  fubmit  entirely  to  the  con- 
ditions infifted  en  by  the  allies.  He  departed  in- 
deed from  his  demand  of  Burgundy  as  the  ranfom 
of  the  French  princes  ;  but  he  required,  previoufly 
to  their  liberty,  that  Francis  fhould  evacuate  Ge- 
noa, and  all  the  fortreffes  held  by  him  in  Italy: 
And  he  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  Sforza  to 
a  trial,  and  cenfifcating  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on 

• 
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account  of  his  pretended  treafon.  TheEnelifh  and  C  H  AP» 
French  heralds,  theretore,  according  to  agreement,  ~  J^ 
declared  war  againft  him,  and  let  him  at  defiance.  JJi7. 
Charles  anfwered  the-  Engliih  herald  with  mode- 
ration ;  but  to  the  French  he  reproached  his  mailer 
with  breach  of  faith,  reminded  him  of  the  private 
converfation  which  had  palfed  between  them  at  Ma- 
drid before  their  feparation,  and  offered  to  prove,  by 
fmgle  combat,  that  he  had  acted  :imoiiourabIy. 
Francis  retaliated  tins  challenge,  by  giving  Charles 
the  lie  ;  and  after  demanding  fecurity  of  the  field,  he 
offered  to  maintain  his  caufe  by  fmgle  combat. 
Many  meilages  palfed  to  and  fro  between  them ; 
but  though  both  princes  were  undoubtedly  brave, 
the  intended  duel  never  took  place.  The  French 
and  Spaniards  during  that  age  zealouily  diiputed 
which  of  the  monarchs  incurred  the  blame  of  this 
failure;  but  all  men  of  moderation  every  where 
lamented  the  power  of  fortune,  that  the  prince,  the 
more  candid,  generous,  and  fincere,  mould  by  un- 
happy incidents  have  been  reduced  to  fo  cruel  a 
fituation,  that  nothing  but  his  violation  of  treaty 
could  preferve  his  people,  and  that  he  mull  ever 
after,  without  being  able  to  make  a  proper  reply, 
bear  to  be  reproached  with  breach  of  promife 
by  a  rival,  inferior  to  him  both  in  honour  and  in 
virtue. 

But  though  this  famous  challenge  bet  ween  Charles 
and  Francis  had  no  immediate  cenfequence  with  re- 
gard to  thefe  monarchs  themfelves,  it  produced  a 
confiderable  alteration  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
The  practice  of  challenges  and  duels,  which  had 
been  part  of  the  ancient  barbarous  jurifprudence, 
which  was  {till  preferved  on  very  folemn  occahons, 
and  which  was  fometimes  countenanced  by  the  civil 
magiftrate,  began  thenceforth  to  prevail  in  the  moil 
trivial  incidents  ;  and  men,  on  any  affront  or  injury, 
thought  themfelves  entitled,  or  even   required  in 

honour, 
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c  tt  A  F.  honour,  to  take  revenge  on  their  enemies,  by 
XXIa.  npenjy  vindicating  their  right  in  Tingle  combat. 
Thefe  abfurd,  though  generous  maxims,  flied  much 
of  the  belt  blood  in  Chriftendom  during  more  than 
two  centuries  ;  and  notwithilanding  the  feverity  of 
law  and  authority  of  reafon,  fuch  is  the  prevailing 
force  of  cuitom,  they  are  far  from  being  as  yet  en- 
tire'}" exploded. 
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CHAP.      XXX. 


Scruples  concerning  the  king's  marriage The  king 

enters  into    thefe   fcruples Anne  Boleyn 

Henry  applies  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce The 

pope   favourable The    emperor    threatens    him 

The  pope's  ambiguous    con  duel The  caufe 

evoked  to    Rome Wclfey's    fall Commence- 

vient   of  the   reformatio?!   in   England' Foreign 

pff'airs JVoifey's    death A  parliament' 

Progrefs  of  the  refonnation A  parliament 

Kings  final  breach  with  Rome A  parliament. 

'Ot withstanding  the   fubmilTive  deference  c  H  A  P. 
paid  to  papal  authority  before  the  reforma-     XXX. 
iion,  the   marriage    of  Henry   with  Catherine    of  '   j  * 
Arragon,  his  brother's  widow,    had    not    parted  Scruples 
without  much  fcruple  and  difficulty.     The  preju-  fonccrn- 
dices  of  the  people  were  in  general  bent  againfl  a  king's 
conjugal  union  between  fuch  near  relations  ;  and  marriage, 
the  late  king,    though  he  had   betrothed  his   fon 
when  that  prince  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  gave 
evident  proofs  of  his  intention  to  take  afterwards  a 
proper  opportunity  of  annulling  the  contract. l.     He 
.ordered  the  young  prince,  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age, 
to  enter  a  proteflation  againfl  the  marriage  u ;  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  charged  him,  as  his  lafl  in- 
junction, not  to  finim  an  alliance  fo  unufual,  and 


1  Movifon's  Apomaxis,  p.  13. 
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CHAP.  expofed  to  fuch  infuperable  objections.     After  the 
XXX'  .  king's  acceffion  fome  members  of  the  privy  coun- 
1527.      cil,  particularly  Warham  the  primate,  openly  de- 
clared againfl  the  refolution  of  completing  the  mar- 
riage ;    and   though  Henry's  youth  and  diffipation 
kept  him  during  fome  time  from  entertaining  any 
fcruples  with  regard  to  the  meafure  which  he  had 
embraced,  there   happened  incidents    fufficient  to 
roufe  his  attention,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  fen- 
timents  generally  entertained  on  that  fubjeft.     The 
ftates  of  Caftile  had  oppofed  the  emperor  Charles's 
efpoufals  with  Mary,  Henry's  daughter ;  and,  among 
other  objections,  had  infilled  on  the  illegitimate  birth 
of  the  young  princefsw.    And  when  the  negotiations 
were  afterwards  opened  with  France,  and  mention 
was  made  of  betrothing  her  to  Francis  or  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  bifhop  of  Tarbe,  the  French  arri- 
baffador,  revived  the  fame  objection  *.     But  though 
thefe  events  naturally  raifed  fome  doubts  in  Henry's 
mind,  there  concurred  other  caufes,  which  tended 
much  to  increafe  his  remorfe,  and  render  his  con- 
fcience  more  fcrupulous. 
The  king        The  queen  was  older  than  the  king  by  no  lefs 
thefe  fcru-  tnan  ^1X  years  ;   and  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  toge- 
ples.  ther  with  particular  infirmities  and  difeafes,  had  con- 

tributed, notwithfranding  her  blamelefs  character 
and  deportment,  to  render  her  perfon  unacceptable 
to  him.  Though  me  had  borne  him  feveral  child- 
ren, they  all  died  in  early  infancy,  except  one 
daughter  ;  and  he  was  the  more  (truck  with  this 
misfortune,  becaufe  the  curfe  of  being  childlefs  is 
the  very  threatening  contained  in  the  Mofaical  law 
againft  thofe  who  efpoufe  their  brother's  widow. 
The  fucceffion  too  of  the  crown  was  a  confideration 
that  occurred  to  every  one,  whenever  the  lawfulnefs 
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of  Henry's  marriage  was  called  in  queftion  ;  and  it  CHAP. 

was  apprehended,  that  if  doubts  of  Mary's  legiti-  XXIX' 
inacy  concurred  with  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  the  IJ27. 
king  of  Scots,  the  next  heir,  would  advance  his  pre- 
tentions, and  might  throw  the  kingdom  into  con- 
fufion.  The  evils  as  yet  recent,  of  civil  wars  and 
convulfions,  arifmg  from  a  difputed  title,  made  great 
impreffion  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  rendered  the 
people  univerfally  defirous  of  any  event  which  might 
obviate  fo  irreparable  a  calamity.  And  the  king  was 
thus  impelled,  both  by  his  private  paffions,  and  by- 
motives  of  public  intereft,  to  feek  the  diflblution  of 
his  inaufpicious,  and,  as  it  was  efleemed,  unlawful 
marriage  with  Catherine. 

Henry  afterwards  affirmed  that  his  fcruples  arofe 
entirely  from  private  reflection ;  and  that,  on  con- 
futing his  confeffor  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  he  found 
the  prelate  poffefied  with  the  fame  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties. The  king  himfelf,  being  fo  great  a  cafuift 
and  divine,  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  queftion 
more  carefully  by  his  own  learning  and  ftudy ;  and 
having  had  recourfe  to  Thomas  of  Aquine,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  this  celebrated  doclor,  whofe  authority- 
was  great  in  the  church,  and  abfolute  with  him,  had 
treated  of  that  very  cafe,  and  had  exprefsly  declared 
againft  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuch  marriages  y.  The 
prohibitions,  faid  Thomas,  contained  in  Leviticus, 
and  among  the  reft  that  of  marrying  a  brother's 
widow,  are  moral,  eternal,  and  founded  on  a  divine 
fanction ;  and  though  the  pope  may  difpenfe  with 
the  rules  of  the  church,  the  laws  of  God  cannot  be 
fet  afide  by  any  authority  lefs  than  that  which 
enacted  them.  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was 
then  applied  to  ;  and  he  was  required  to  confult 
his  brethren  :  All  the  prelates  of  England,  except 
Fifher  bifnop  of  Rochefter,  unanimoufiy  declared, 

*  Burnet,  Fiddes. 
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c  N  A  P.  under  their  hand  and  feal,  that  they  deemed  the 
^_J       *_,  king's   marriage  unlawful z.     WoiJ'ey  alfo  fortified 
ija?.       the  king's   fcruples  * ;  partly  with  a  view   of  pro- 
moting a  total  breach  with  the  emperor,  Catherine's 
nephew ;    partly  deiirous  of  connecting  the  king 
more  clofely  with  Francis,  by  marrying  him  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Alencon,  filler    to  that  monarch  ;  and 
perhaps,  too,  fomewhat  difgufted  with  the  queen 
herfelf,  who  had  reproved  him  for  certain  freedoms 
unbefitting  his  character  and  ftation  b.     But  Henry 
was  carried  forward,  though  perhaps  not  at  firft  ex- 
cited, by  a  motive  mere  forcible  than  even  the  fug- 
geftions  of  that  powerful  favourite. 
Anne  Anne  Boleyn,  who  lately  appeared  at  court,  had 

Bokyn.  been  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  ;  and 
having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  feen  by 
Henry,  and  of  converting  with  him,  me  had  ac- 
quired an  entire  afcendant  over  his  affections.  This 
young  lady,  whole  grandeur  and  misfortunes  have 
dered  her  fo  celebrated,  was  daughter  of  fir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
king  in  fevera!  er.ibafiies,  and  who  was  allied  to  all 
the  principal  nobility  in  the  kingdom.  His  wife, 
mother  to  Anne,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  his  own  mother  was  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond  ;  his  grandfather  fir  Gecffry  Boleyn,  who 
had  been  mayor  of  London,  had  efpoufed  one  of 
the  daughter  co-heirs  of  lord  Hafiincrs c.  Anne 

herfelf,  I  hen  in  very  early  youth,  had  been 

is  by  the  king's  filler,  when  the 
prmcefs  efpoufed  Lewis  XII.  of  France ;  and  upon 
the  monarch,  and  the  return  of  his 

dowager  into  ,  this  danrfel,  whofe  accom- 

pliflimen  in  her   tender  years  were  always 

Stowe,  p.  5.1.8. 
a  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii.  p.  46.  iCG.  160.    Saunder3^     Heylin,  p.  4. 
fc  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.      .     ! 
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much  admired,  was  retained  in  the  fervice  of  Claude  en  A  P« 
queen  of  France,  fpoufe  to  Francis  ;  and  after  the  x  ^' 
death  of  that  princefs  fhe  paifed  into  the  family  of  the  I527. 
dutchefs  of  Alen9on,  a  woman  of  lingular  merit. 
The  exact  time  when  me  returned  to  England  is  not 
certainly  known ;  but  it  was  after  the  king  had  en- 
tertained doubts  with  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Catherine  ;  if  the  account  is  to  be 
credited  which  he  himfelf  afterwards  gave  of  that 
tranfa&ion.  Henry's  fcruples  had  made  him  break 
off  all  conjugal  commerce  with  the  queen ;  but  as 
he  ftill  fupported  an  intercourse  of  civility  and  friend- 
fhip  with  her,  he  had  occafion,  in  the  frequent  vifits 
which  he  paid  her,  to  obferve  the  beauty,  the  youth, 
the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Finding  the  accom- 
plishments of  her  mind  no  wife  inferior  to  her  exterior 
graces,  he  even  entertained  the  deiignof  raifmg  her 
to  the  throne ;  and  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
refolution,  when  he  found  that  her  virtue  and  nio- 
defty  prevented  all  hopes  of  gratifying  his  paflion  in 
any  other  manner.  As  every  motive,  therefore,  of 
inclination  and  policy,  fecmed  thus  to  concur  in 
making  the  king  defirous  of  a  divorce  from  Ca- 
therine, and  as  his  profpeel  of  fuccefs  was  invit- 
ing, he  refolved  to  make  application  to  Clement, 
and  he  fent  Knight,  his  fecretary,  to  Rome  for  that 
purpofe. 

That  he  might  not  fliock  the  haughty  claims  of  Henry  »p* 
the  pontiff,  he  refolved  not  to  found  the  application  P1,est°thc 
on  any  general  doubts  concerning  the  papal  power  to  divorce* 
permit  marriage  in  the  nearer  degrees  of  confangui- 
nkiy ;   but  only  to  infill  on   particular  grounds  of 
nullity  in  the  bull  which  Julius  had  granted  for  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine.    It  was  a  maxim 
in  the  court  of  Rome,   that  if  the  pope  be  furprifed 
into  any  conceflion,  or  grant  any  indulgence  upon 
falfe  fuggeftions,  the  bull  may  afterwards  be  annulled; 

.    this  pretence  had  ufually  been  employed  where- 
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c  h  a  ?.  ever  one  nope  had  recalled  any  deed  executed  by  any 
xxx.  ^  Q£  j-jjg  predeceflbrs.  But  Julius's  bull,  when  exa- 
mined, afforded  abundant  matter  of  this  kind ; 
and  any  tribunal  favourable  to  Henry  needed  net 
want  a  fpecious  colour  for  gratifying  him  in  his 
applications  for  a  divorce.  It  was  faid  in  the  pre- 
amble, that  the  bull  had  been  granted  upon  hw  foli- 
citation ;  though  it  wa-  kndWii  Wax  :  tfiat  time  he 
was  under  twelve  2  \  i  of  age  :  It  was  alfo  affirmed, 
as  another  motive  for  the  bull,  that  the  marriage  was 
requifite,  in  order  to  preferve  peace  between  the  two 
crowns  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  there  was  not  then 
iany  ground  or  appearance  of  i:r  i  el  between  them. 
Thefe  falfe  premifes  in  Julius's  Lull  f?emed  to  afford 
Clement  a  fufficient  reafon  or  pretence  for  annulling 
it,  and  granting  Henry  a  difpeniation  for  a  fecond 
marriage  r!. 
The  pope  But  though  the  pretext  for  this  indulgence  had 
abkUr~  been  lefs  piaunbie,  the  pope  was  in  fuch  a  fituation 
that  he  had  the  ftrcngeli  motives  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  gratifying  the  Englifh  monarch.  He 
was  then  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and 
had  no  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  on  any  rea- 
fpnable  terms,  except  by  the  efforts  of  the  league 
which  Henry  had  formed  with  Francis  and  the 
Italian  powers,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  ambition  of 
Charles.  When  the  Englifh  lecretary,  therefore, 
folicited  him  in  private,  he  received  a  very  favour- 
able anfwer  ;  and  a  difpenfation  was  forthwith  pro- 
mifed  to  be  granted  to  his  mailer*.  Scon  after,  the 
march  of  a  French  army  into  Italy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lautrec,  obliged  the  Imperialifts  to  reftore 
Clement  to  his  liberty ;  and  he  retired  to  Orvietto, 
where  the  fecretary,  with  fir  Gregory  Caffali,  the 
king's  relident  at  Rome,  renewed  their  applications 
to  him.  They  ftill  found  him  full  of  high  profeflions 

A  Collier,  Ecclef.  Hm.vcl.  ii.  p.  25.  from  the  Cott.  Lib.  Vittl.  p.  9. 
£  Burnt t,  vol  i.  p.  47. 
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ef  friendfhip,  gratitude,  and  attachment  to  the  c  it _  a  P. 
king  ;  but  not  fo  prompt  in  granting  his  requeft  as  L-^_)__-j 
they  expected.  The  emperor,  who  had  got  intel-  1527. 
ligence  of  Henry's  application  to  Rome,  had  ex- 
acted a  promife  from  the  pope,  to  take  no  fleps  in 
the  affair  before  he  communicated  them  to  the  Im- 
perial minifters  ;  and  Clement,  embarraffed  by  this 
promife,  and  dill  more  overawed  by  the  emperor's 
forces  in  Italy,  feemed  willing  to  poftpone  thofe 
conceffions  deiired  of  him  by  Henry.  Importuned, 
however,  by  the  Englifh  minifters,  he  at  laft  put 
into  their  hands  a  commijfion  to  Wolfey,  as  legate, 
in  conjunction  with  the  archbifhop  of  Canterburv, 
or  any  other  Englifh  prelate,  to  examine  the  vali- 
dity of  the  king's  marriage,  and  of  Julius's  difpen- 
iation f :  He  alio  granted  them  a  provifional  difpen- 
fation  for  the  king's  marriage  with  any  other  perfon  ; 
and  promifed  to  iffue  a  decretal  bull,  annulling  the 
marriage  with  Catherine.  But  he  reprefented  to 
them  the  dangerous  confequences  which  mult  enfue 
to  him,  if  thefe  conceiTions  fhould  come  to  the 
emperor's  knowledge  ;  and  he  conjured  them  not  to 
publifh  thofe  papers,  or  make  any  further  ufe  of 
them,  till  his  affairs  were  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to 
fecure  his  liberty  and  independence.  And  his  fecret 
advice  was,  whenever  they  mould  find  the  proper 
time  for  opening  the  fcene,  that  they  mould  prevent 
all  oppofition,  by  proceeding  immediately  to  a 
conclufion,  by  declaring  the  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine invalid,  and  by  Henry's  inftant'y  efpoufmg 
fome  other  perfon.  Nor  would  it  be  fo  difficult, 
he  faid,  for  himfelf  to  confirm  thefe  proceedings 
after  they  were  paffed,  as  previoufly  to  render  them 
valid  by  his  confent  and  authority i. 

When  Henry  received  the  commiffion   and  dif-      xja?. 
penfation  from  his  ambaffadors,   and  was  informed 
of  the  pope's  advice,  he  laid  the  whole  before  his 

f  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  237. 
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c  HAP.  rtlnifters,  and  afked  their  opinion  in  fo  delicate  a 
k#  ,  fituation.  The  Englifn  counfeilors  confidered  the 
danger  of  proceeding  in  the  manner  pointed  out  to 
them.  Should  the  pope  refute  to  ratify  a  deed, 
which  he  might  juftly  call  precipitate  and  irregular, 
and  mould  he  dii'avow  the  advice  which  he  gave  in 
fo  clandeftine  a  maimer,  the  king  would  find  his 
fecond  marriage  totally  invalidated  ;  the  children, 
which  it  might  brine:  him,  declared  illegitimate  ; 
and  his  marriage  with  Catherine  more  firmly  rivetted 
than  ever  b.  And  Henry's  apprehenlions  of  the  pof- 
fibility,  or  even  probability,  of  fuch  an  event,  were 
much  confirmed  when  he  reflected  on  the  character 
and  fituation  of  the  fovereign  pontiff. 

Clement  was  a  prince  of  excellent  judgment, 
whenever  his  timidity,  to  which  he  was  extremely 
fubject,  allowed  him  to  make  full  ufc  of  thofe 
talents  and  that  penetration  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed'. The  captivity  and  other  misfortunes 
which  he  had  undergone,  by  entering  into  a  league 
againft  Charles,  had  fo  affected  his  imagination, 
that  he  never  afterwards  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour 
in  any  public  meafure ;  efpecially  if  the  intereft  or" 
inclinations  of  that  potentate  (food  in  oppofition  to 
him.  The  Imperial  forces  were  at  that  time  pow- 
erful in  Italy,  and  might  return  to  the  attack  of 
Rome,  which  was  ftiil  defencelefs  and  expofed  to 
the  fame  calamities  with  which  it  had  already  been 
overwhelmed.  And  befides  thefe  dangers,  Clement 
fancied  himfelf  expofed  to  perils,  which  threatened 
fliil  more  immediately  his  perfon  and  his  dignity. 
Charles,  apprifed  of  the  timid  difpofition  of  the 

threatens    holy  father,  threw  out  perpetual  menaces  of  fum- 

*  moning  a  general  council ;  which  he  reprefented  as 

neceffary  to  reform  the  church,  arid   correct  thofe 

enormous  abufes  which  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 

the  court  of  Rome   had    introduced    into     every 

*>  Burnet,  vol.  i.  0-51.  >  Father  Paul,  lib.  1.    C.i'cciardini. 
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branch  of  eeclefiaftical  adminiftration.     The  power  C  HAP. 
of  the  fovereign  pontiff  himfelf,  he  faid,  required      XXX'ji 
limitation;    his   conduct  called  aloud  for    amend-       ,5:,?, 
ment ;    and  even  his  title   to  the  throne  which  he 
rilled  might  juflly  be  called    in  queftion.      That 
pope  had  always  paffed  for  the  natural  fon  of  Julian 
of  Medieis,  who  was   of   the  fovereign   family  of 
Florence  :    and  though  Leo  X.   his   kinfman  had 
declared  him  legitimate,  upon  a  pretended  promife 
of  marriage   between  his  father  and  mother,   few- 
believed  that  declaration  to  be  founded  on  any  juit 
reaibn  or  authority  K    The  canon  law.  indeed,  had 
been  entirely  filent  with  regard  to  the  promotion 
of  baftards  to  the  papal  throne  ;  but  what  was  (till 
dangerous,  the  people  had  entertained    a  violent 
prepofTefTron  that   this   ftain  in  the    birth    of  any 
peribn  was  incompatible   with  fo  holy  an    office. 
And  in  another  point,  the  canon  law  was  exprefs 
and  pofitive,  that  no  man  guilty  of  fimony    could 
attain    that   dignity.      A  fevere  bull  of  Julhis  II. 
had  added  new  fanctions  to  this  law,  by  declaring, 
that   a  fimoniacal  election  could  not  be  rendered 
valid,  even  by  a  poflerior  confent  of  the  Cardinals* 
But   unfortunately  Clement  had  given  to  Cardinal 
Colonna  a  billet,  containing  promifes  of  advancing 
that  cardinal,  in  cafe  he  himfelf  mould  attain  the 
papal  dignity  by  his  concurrence  :  And  this  billet, 
Colonna,  who  was  in   entire   dependence  on  the 
emperor,  threatened  every  moment   to  expofe  to 
public  view1. 

While  Charles  terrified  the  pope  with  thefe 
menaces,  he  alio  allured  him  by  hopes  which  were 
no  lefs  prevalent  over  his  affections.  At  the  time 
When  the  emperor's  forces  lacked  Rome,  and  re- 
duced Clement  to  captivity,  the  Florentines,  paffion- 
ate  for  their  ancient  liberty,  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  diltreffes,  and,  revolting  againfl  the  family  of 

*  Father  ?zu\  lib.  i.  I  Ibid. 
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C  H  A  F.  Medicis,  had  entirely  abolifhed  their  authority  in 
xxx.  Florence,  and  re-eftablifhed  the  democracy.  The 
better  to  protect  themfelves  in  their  freedom,  they 
had  entered  into  the  alliance  with  France,  England, 
and  Venice,  againfl  the  emperor  ;  and  Clement 
found,  that,  by  this  interefl,  the  hands  of  his  con- 
federates were  tied  from  affifting  him  in  the  re- 
ftoration  of  his  family ;  the  event  which,  of  all 
others,  he  moft  paffionately  dehred.  The  emperor 
alone,  he  knew,  was  able  to  effect  this'  purpofe  ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  profeflions  he  made  of  fide- 
lity to  his  allies,  he  was  always,  on  the  leaft  glimpfe 
of  hope,  ready  to  embrace  every  propofal  of  a  cor- 
dial reconciliation  with  that  monarch"1. 

These  views  and  inter  efts  of  the  pope  were  well 
known  in  England ;  and  as  the  oppofition  of  the 
emperor  to  Henry's  divorce  was  forefeen,  both  on 
account  of  the  honour  and  interefts  of  Catherine  his 
aunt,  and  the  obvious  motive  of  diftreffing  an  ene- 
my, it  was  efteemed  dangerous  to  take  any  meafure 
of  confequence,  in  expectation  of  the  fublequent 
concurrence  of  a  man  of  Clement's  character,  whofe 
behaviour  always  contained  fo  much  duplicity,  and. 
who  was  at  prefent  fo  little  at  his  own  difpofah 
The  fafeft  meafure  feemed  to  confift  in  previoufly 
engaging  him  fo  far,  that  he  could  not  afterwards 
recede,  and  in  making  ufe  of  his  prefent  ambiguity 
and  uncertainty,  to  extort  the  moll  important  con- 
ceffions  from  him.  For  this  purpofe,  Stephen 
Gardiner,  the  cardinal's  fecretary,  and  Edward  Fox, 

icthFeb.  the  king's  almoner,  were  difpatched  to  Rome,  and 
were  ordered  to  folicit  a  commiffion  from  the  pope, 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  oblige  him  to  confirm  the 
fentence  of  the  commimoners,  whatever  it  mould 
be,  and  difable  him  on  any  account  to  recal  the 
-commiffion,  or  evoke  the  caufe  to  Rome  n. 

«  Father  Paul.  n  Lord  Herbert.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  is 
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But   the  fame  reafons  which  made  the  king   fo  CHAP, 
defirous  of  obtaining  this  conceflion,  confirmed  the      -XX. 
pope  in  the  refolution  of  refufmg  it:    He  was  ftill      TC7g 
determined  to  keep  the  door  open  for  an  agreement  The  pope's 
with  the  emperor  ;  and  he  made  no  fcruple  of  facri-  *TS  l*,1'" 
ficing  all  other  confiderations  to  a  point  which  he  du<a. 
deemed  the  mod  eiTential  and  important  to  his  own 
fecurjty,  and  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  family.      He 
granted,   therefore,    a   new  commiflion,  in   which 
cardinal  Campeggio  was  joined  to  Wolfey,   for  the 
trial  of  the  king's  marriage  ;    but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to   infert  the  claufe   defired  of   him. 
And  though  he  put  into   Gardiner's   hand  a  letter 
promifing  not  to  recal  the  prefent  commiiiion  ;   this 
promife  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  couched 
in  fuch  ambiguous  terms  as  left  him  ftill  the  power, 
whenever  he  pleafed,  of  departing  from  it G. 

Campeggio  lay  under  fome  obligations  to  the 
king  ;  but  his  dependence  on  the  pope  was  fo  much 
greater,  that  he  conformed  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
views  of  the  latter;  and  though  he  received  his 
commiiiion  in  April,  he  delayed  his  departure  under 
ih  many  pretences  that  it  was  October  before  he 
arrived  in  England.  The  firft  ftep  which  he  took 
was  to  exhort  the  king  to  defifl  from  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  divorce ;  and  finding  that  this  counfel 
gave  offence,  he  faid,  that  his  intention  was  alfo  to 
exhort  the  queen  to  take  the  vows  in  a  convent, 
and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  previoufly  to  at- 
tempt an  amicable  compofure  of  all  differences  p. 
The  more  to  pacify  the  king,  he  fhewed  to  him,  as 
aifo  to  the  cardinal,  the  decretal  bull,  annulling  the 
former  marriage  with  Catherine ;  but  no  intreaties 
could  prevail  on  him  to  make  any  other  of  the 
king's  council  privy  to  the  fecret9.  In  order  to 
atone  in  fome  degree  for  this  obftinacy,  he  expreffed 
tc  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  the  pope's  great  defire 

0  Lord  Herbert,  p.  221.     Burnet,  p.  59. 
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C  H  A  ?.  of  fatlsfying  them  in  every  reaformble  demand  ;  and 
XXX.     -1R  particular,  he  mowed,  that  their  requeft  for  fup- 

<^7^8."~'  Pre^ing  fome  more  monafleries,  and  converting  them 
into  cathedrals  and  epifcopal  fees,  had  obtained  the 
confent  of  his  holineis r. 

These  ambiguous  circumftances  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  pope  and  the  legate,  kept  the  court  of  Eng- 
land in  fufpenfe,  and  determined  the  king  to  wait 
with  patience  the  ifiue  of  filch  uncertain  councils. 
jj*9-  Fortune,  meanwhile,  feemed  to  promife  him  ? 
morefure  and  expeditious  way  of  extricating  himfelf 
from  his  prefent  difficulties.  Clement  was  feized 
with  a  dangerous  illnefs ;  and  the  intrigues  for  elect- 
ing his  fucceffor  began  already  to  take  place  among 
the  cardinals.  Wolfey,  in  particular,  fupported  by 
the  intereft  of  England  and  of  France,  entertained 
hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  s ;  and 
it  appears,  that  if  a  vacancy  had  then  happened, 
there  was  a  probability  of  his  reaching  that  iummit 
of  his  ambition.  But  the  pope  recovered,  though 
after  feveral  relapfes ;  and  he  returned  to  the  fame 
train  of  falfe  and  deceitful  politics,  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  amufed  the  court  of  England.  He  ftill 
flattered  Henry  with  profeffions  of  the  mod  cordial 
attachment,  and  promifed  him  a  fudden  and  favour- 
able ifiue  to  his  procefs :  He  ftill  continued  his 
fecret  negotiations  with  Charles,  and  perfevered 
in  the  refolution  of  facrificing  all  his  prcmiles,  ancj 
all  the  interefts  of  the  Romifn  religion,  to  the  ele- 
vation of  his  family.  Campeggio,  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  views  and  intentions, 
protracted  the  decifion  by  the  molt  artful  delays  ; 
and  gave  Clement  full  leifure  to  adjull  all  the  terms 
of  his  treaty  with  the  emperor. 

The  emperor,  acquainted  with  the  king's  ex- 
treme earneftnefs  in  this  affair,  was  determined  that 
he  mould  obtain  fuccefs  by  no  other  means  than  by 

r  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  270.      Strype,  vol.  i.   p.  no,  111.       Ap- 
pend. N°  a8.  i  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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an  application  to  him,  and  by  deferting  his  alliance   C  HA  P- 
with  Francis,  which  had  hitherto  fupported,  againft  ,     _^T *  , 
the  fuperior  force   of  Spain,  the  tottering  ftate  of      15:<), 
the  French  monarchy.      He  willingly    hearkened, 
therefore,  to  the  applications  of  Catherine,  his  aunt ; 
and  promifing  her  his  utmoft  protection,  exhorted 
her  never  to  yield  to  the  malice  and  persecutions  of 
her  enemies.     The  queen  herfelf  was  naturally  of  a 
firm    and   refolute  temper  ;    and  was   engaged   by 
every  motive  to  perfevere  in  protefting  againfl:  the 
injuliice  to  which  me  thought  herfelf  expofed.    The 
imputation  of  inceft,  which  was  thrown  upon  her 
marriage  with  Henry,   (truck  her  with  the  higheft 
indignation  :     The  illegitimacy   of    her   daughter, 
\v  hich  feemed  a  neceffary  confequence,  gave  her  the 
moil  juft  concern  :  The  reluctance  of  yielding  to 
a  rival,  who,  ihe  believed,  had  fupplanted  her  in 
the   king's   aifeccions,  was  a  very   natural    motive. 
Actuated    by    all  ihei^  confiderations,    fhe    never 
ceafed  foliciting  her  nephew's  am"  fiance,  and  ear- 
nefily  intreating  an  evocation  of  the  caufe  to  Rome, 
where  alone  fhe  thought   fhe  could  expect  juftice. 
And  the  emperor,  in  all  his  negotiations   with  the 
pope,  made  the  recall  of  the  commillion  which  Cam- 
peggio  and  Wolfey  exercifed  in  England  a  funda- 
mental article  f. 

The  two  legates,  meanwhile,  opened  their  court   uftM-ir. 
at  London,  and  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  j£p  ^n" 
before  it.   They  both  prefented  themfelves ;  and  the  marriage, 
king  anfwered  to  his  name  when  called  :  But  the 
queen,  mil ead  of  anfvvering  to  hers,   rofe  from  her 
feat,  and  throwing  herfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  made 
a   very  pathetic  harangue,  which   her  virtue,  her 
dignity,  and  her  misfortunes   rendered    the    more 
aiieding.     She  told  him  that  me  was  a  flranger  in 
his  dominions,  without  protection,  without  council, 
yithout  afliftance;  expofed  to  all  the  injuitice  which 

1  Herbert,  p.  225.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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I*.  her  enemies  were  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  her :  That 
me  had  quitted  her  native  country  without  other 
rdource  than  her  connexions  with  him  and  his  fa- 
:  '!v,  and  had  expected  that,  inftead  of  fuffering 
ce  any  violence  or  iniquitv,  me  was  allured  in 
them  of  a  fafeguard  againft  every  misfortune  :  That 
ihe  had  been  his  wife  during  twenty  years,  and 
would  here  appeal  to  himfelf,  whether  her  affec- 
tionate fubmiiTIon  to  his  will  had  not  merited  better 
treatment,  than  to  be  thus,  aiter  lb  long  a  time, 
thrown  from  him  with  ib  much  indignity  :  That 
me  was  conscious — he  himfelf  was  allured — that 
her  virgin  honour  was  yet  unftaincd,  when  he  re- 
ceived her  into  his  bed,  and  that  her  connexions 
with  his  brother  had  been  carried  no  farther  than 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  :  That  their  parents,  the 
kings  of  Enrl;..  -md  Spain,  were  efteemed  the 
wifeft  princes  of  their  time,  and  had  undoubtedly 
acted  by  the  belt  advice,  when  they  formed  the 
agreement  for  that  marriage,  which  was  now  repre- 
fented  as  fo  criminal  and  unnatural:  And  that  me 
acquieiced  in  their  judgment  and  would  not  fubmic 
her  CL.ufe  to  be  tried  by  a  court,  whofe  dependence 
on  her  enemies  was  too  vifible,  ever  to  allow  her 
any  hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  an  equitable  or 
impartial  decifibn u.  Having  fpoken  thefe  words, 
fne  rofe,  and  making  the  king  a  low  reverence,  me 
departed  from  the  court,  and  never  would  again 
appear  in  it. 

Aft-r  her  departure,  the  king  did  her  the  juf- 
tice  to  acknowledge,  that  me  had  ever  been  a  du* 
tifui  and  affectionate  wife,  and  that  the  whole  tenour 
of  her  behaviour  had  been  conformable  to  the 
ftrictelt  rules  of  probity  and  honour.  He  only  in- 
filled on  hife  own  fcruples  with  regard  to  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  their  marriage ;  and  he  explained  the 
origin,  the  progrefs,  and  the  foundation  of  thofe 

•    «  Burnet,  vol.  i,  p.  73.     Hall.    Stowe,  p.  54*. 
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doubts,  by  which  he  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  vio-  CHAP. 
lently    agitated.      He   acquitted    cardinal   Wolfey  ,X^' 
from  having  any  hand  in  encouraging  his  fcruples ;      JJJJJ 
and  he  craved  a  fentence  of  the  court  agreeable   to 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 

The  legates,  alter  citing  the  queen  anew,  de- 
clared her  contumacious,  notwithstanding  her  appeal 
to  Rome ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  examination 
of  the  caufe;  The  nrrt  point  which  came  before 
them  was  the  proof  of  prince  Arthur's  confummation 
of  his  marriage  with  Catherine ;  and  it  mufl  be 
conferTed,  that  no  flronger  arguments  could  rea- 
fonably  be  expected  of  fuch  a  fact  after  fo  long  an 
interval.  The  age  of  the  prince,  who  had  paiTed 
his  fifteenth  year,  the  good  ilate  of  his  health,  the 
longtime  that  he  had  cohabited  wita  his  confort, 
many  of  his  expreiTions  to  that  very  purpofe ;  all 
thefe  circumftances  form  a  violent  prefumption  in 
favour  of  the  king's  affertion w.  Henry  himfelf, 
after  his  brother's  death,  was  not  allowed  for  fome 
time  to  bear  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales,  in  expect- 
ation of  her  pregnancy :  The  Spanifh  ambanador, 
in  order  the  better  to  enfure  pofleflion  of  her  jointure, 
had  fent  over  to  Spain  proofs  of  the  confummation  of 
her  marriage":  Julius's  bull  itfelf  was  founded  on  the 
fuppofition  that  Arthur  had  perhaps  had  knowledge 
of  the  princefs :  In  the  very  treaty,  fixing  Henry's 
marriage,  the  confummation  of  the  former  marriage 
with  prince  Arthur  is  acknowledged  on  both  fides  ?. 
Thefe  particulars  were  all  laid  before  the  court  -„ 
accompanied  with  many  reafonings  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  againft  his  power 
of  granting  a  difpenfation  to  marry  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees.  Campeggio  heard  thefe  doctrines 
with  great  impatience ;  and,  notwithflanding  his 
refolution   to   protract   the   caufe,    he   was    often 

w  Herbert.  x  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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C  i  A  P.   tempted  to  interrupt  and  filence  the  king's  counfeJ, 
xxx.      •when   they   infilled   on   fuch   difagreeable    topics. 

*""7?C""'  The  trial  was  fpun  out  till  the  23d  of  July ;  and 
Campeggio  chiefly  took  on  him  the  part  of  con- 
ducting it.  Wolfey,  though  the  elder  cardinal, 
permitted  him  to  act  as  prefident  of  the  court ;  be- 
caufe  it  was  thought  that  a  trial  managed  by  an 
Italian  cardinal  would  carry  the  appearance  of 
greater  candour  and  impartiality,  than  if  the  king's 
own  mini  iter  and  favourite  had  preiided  in  it.  The 
bufmefs  now  feemed  to  be  drawing  near  to  a  period  ; 
and  the  king  was  every  day  in  expectation  of  a  fcn- 
tence  in  his  favour  ;  when,  to  his  great  furprife, 
Campeggio,  on  a  fudden,  without  any  warning,  and 
upon   very    frivolous    pretences  %    prorogued    the 

Thecaufe  court  till    the   firft   of   October.     The   evocation, 

Rome* t0  wmc^  came  a  few  days  after  from  Rome,  put  an 
end  to  all  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  which  the  king  had 
fo  long  and  fo  anxioufly  cherifhed  \ 

During  the  time  that  the  trial  was  carried  on 
before  the  legates  at  London,  the  emperor  had,  by 
his  niinifters,  earneilly  folicited  Clement  to  evoke 
the  caufe ;  and  had  employed  every  topic  of  hope 
or  terror  which  could  operate  either  on  the  ambi- 
tion or  timidity  of  the  pontiff.  The  Englilh  am- 
baffadors,  on  the  other  hand,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French,  had  been  no  lefs  earned:  in  their  appli- 
cations, that  the  legates  mould  be  ai  lowed  to  riniifi 
the  trial ;  but  though  they  employed  the  fame  en- 
gines of  promifes  and  menaces,  the  motives  which 
they  could  fet  before  the  pope  were  not  fo  urgent 
or  immediate  as  thofe  which  were  held  up  to  him 
bv  the  emperor  b.  The  dread  of  lofmg  England, 
and  of  fortifying  the  Lutherans  by  fo  considerable 
an  acceiTion,  made  fmall  impreflion  on  Clement's 
mind,  in  comparifon  of  the  anxiety  for  his  perfonal 


2  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  77.  a  Herbert,  p.  254. 
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fafety,  and  the  fond  defire  of  refloring  the  Medicis  C  H  A  P. 
to  their  dominion  in  Florence.     As  foon,  therefore,  .X      '  f 
as  he  had  adjufled  all  terms  with  the  emperor,  he      JsliJ, 
laid  hold  of  the  pretence  of  juftice,  which  required 
him,  as  he  aliened,  to  pay  regard   to   the  queen's 
appeal ;    and  fufpending  the  commifEon  of  the  le- 
gates, he  adjourned  the  caufe  to  his  own  perfonal 
judgment  at  Rome.     Campeggio  had,  before-hand, 
received   private  orders   delivered  by  Campana  to 
burn  the  decretal  bull  with  which  he  was  entrufted. 

Vv'oLSi-Y  had  long  forefeen  this  meafure  as  the 
fure  forerunner  of  his  ruin.  Though  he  had  at  nrit 
defired  that  the  king  fhould  rather  marry  a  French 
princefs  than  Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  employed  him- 
felf  with  the  utmofl  alliduity  and  earneltnefs  to 
bring  the  affair  to  a  happy  iiTue < :  He  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  blamed  for  the  unprofperous  event 
which  Clement's  partiality  had  produced.  But  he 
had  fufficient  experience  of  the  extreme  ardour  and 
impatience  of  Henry's  temper,  who  could  bear  no 
contradiction,  and  who  was  wont,  without  examina- 
tion or  diflinction,  to  make  his  miniiters  anfwerable 
for  the  fucceft  of  thofe  tranfactions  with  which  they 
were  entrufted.  Anne  Boleyn  alfo,  who  was  pre- 
poffefTed  againfl  him,  had  imputed  to  him  the 
failure  of  her  hopes ;  and  as  ihe  was  newly  returned 
to  court,  whence  fhe  had  been  removed  from  a 
regard  to  decency  during  the  trial  before  the  legates, 
fhe  had  naturally  acquired  an  additional  influence 
on  Henry,  and  me  ferved  much  to  fortify  his  pre- 
judices againfl  the  cardinal d.  Even  the  queen  and 
her  partiianb,  judging  of  Wolfey  by  the  part  which 
he  had  openly  acted,  had  exprelfed  great  animofitv 
againit  him  ;  and  the  mod  oppofite  factions  feemed 
now  to  combine  in  the  ruin  oi  this  haughty  minifter. 
The  high  opinion  itfelf,  which  Henry  had  enter- 
tained of  the  cardinal's  capacity,  tended  to  hafteii 

*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  jg, 
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his  downfal ;  while  he  imputed  the  bad  fuccefs  of 
that  minifter's  undertakings,  not  to  ill  fortune,  or 
to  mi  flake,  but  to  the  malignity  or  infidelity  of  his 
intentions.  The  blow,  however,  fell  not  inftantly 
on  his  head.  The  king,  who  probably  could  not 
juftity  by  any  good  reafon  his  alienation  from  his 
ancient  favourite,  feems  to  have  remained  fome 
time  in  fufpenfe  ;  and  he  received  him,  if  not  with 
nil  his  former  kindnefs,  at  leaft  with  the  appearance 
of  truft  and  regard. 

Wolfey's  But  conftant  experience  evinces  how  rarely  a 
high  confidence  and  affection  receives  the  lead  di- 
minution, without  finking  into  abfolute  indifference, 
or  even  running  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  The 
king  now  determined  to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the 
cardinal  with  a  motion  almoft  as  precipitate  as  he 
had    formerly   employed   in   his   elevation.      The 

i8taO<5t.  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  fent  to  require 
the  great  feal  from  him  ;  and  on  his  fcrupling  to  de- 
Hver  ite  without  a  more  exprefs  warrant,  Henry 
wrote  him  a  letter,  upon  which  it  was  furrendered, 
and  it  was  delivered  by  the  king  to  fir  Thomas 
More,  a  man  who,  befides  the  ornaments  of  an. 
elegant  literature,  poffeffed  the  higheil  virtue,  in- 
tegrity, and  capacity. 

Wolsey  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York-Place, 
a  palace  which  he  had  built  in  London,  and  which, 
though  it  really  belonged  to  the  fee  of  York,  was 
feized  by  Henry,  and  became  afterwards  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  kings  of  England,  by  the  title  of 
Whitehall.  All  his  furniture  and  plate  were  alfo 
feized  :  Their  riches  and  fplendcur  befitted  rather  a 
royal  than  a  private  fortune.  The  walls  of  his  pa- 
lace were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  cloth  of 
filver  :  He  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of  maffy  gold  : 
There  were  found  a  thouiand  pieces  of  fine  holland 
belonging  to  him.     The  reft  of  his  riches  and  fur-" 
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niture  was  in  proportion ;    and  his  opulence  was;  chap. 
probably,  no  fmall  inducement  to  this  violent  per-  ,     " 
fecution  againfl  him.  ii29. 

The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Amer,  a 
country  feat  which  he  polfeiTed  near  Hampton- 
Court.  The  world  that  had  paid  him  fuch  abject 
court  during  his  profperity,  now  entirely  deferted 
him  on  this  fatal  reverfe  of  all  his  fortunes.  He 
himfelf  was  much  dejected  with  the  change;  and 
from  the  fame  turn  of  mind  wMch  had  made  him 
be  fo  vainly  elated  with  his  grandeur,  be  felt  the 
ftroke  of  adverfity  with  double  rigour f.  The 
fmalleff.  appearance  of  his  return  to  fervour  threw 
him  into  tranfports  of  joy  unbecoir.  g  a  man. 
The  king  had  feemed  willing,  during  iome  time, 
to  intermit  the  blows  which  overwhelmed  him.  He 
granted  him  his  protection,  and  left  him  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  fees  of  York  and  Winchefler.  He  even 
fent  him  a  gracious  melfage  accompanied  with  a 
ring,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  affection.  Wolfey,  who 
was  on  horfeback  when  the  meifenger  met  him, 
immediately  alighted  ;  and  throwing  himfelf  on  his 
knees  in  the  mire,  received,  in  that  humble  atti- 
tude, thefe  marks  of  his  majefty's  gracious  difpofi- 
tion  towards  him  e. 

But  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to 
court,  never  ceafed  plying  the  king  with  accounts 
of  his  feveral  offences ;  and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  par- 
ticular, contributed  her  endeavours  in  conjunction 
with  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  exclude 
him  from  all  hopes  of  ever  being  reinftated  in  his 
former,  authority.  He  difmifTed,  therefore,  his 
numerous  retinue ;  and  as  he  was  a  kind  and  bene- 
ficent mailer,  the  feparation  paifed  not  without  a 
plentiful  effufion  of  tears  on  both  fides h.  The 
king's  heart,  notwithstanding  fome  gleams  of  kind- 
nefs,  feemed  now  totally  hardened  againil  his  old 

f  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  114,  115.    App.  N°  31,  &c. 
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CHAP,  favourite.     He  ordered  him  to  be   indicted  in  the 
xxx.     Star  Chamber,  where  a  fenrence  was  pafled  againft 

*— """v~ — '  him.  And,  not  content  with  this  feverity,  he  aban- 
doned him  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  parliament,  which 
now,    after   a  long  interval,  was   again  affembled. 

Novemb.  The  houfe  of  lords  voted  a  long  charge  againft 
Wolfey,  confiding  of  forty-four  articles ;  and  ac- 
companied it  with  an  application  to  the  king  for  his 
punifhment,  and  his  removal  from  all  authority. 
Little  oppofition  was  made  to  this  charge  in  the 
upper  houfe :  No  evidence  of  any  part  of  it  was  fo 
much  as  called  for;  and  as  it  chiefly  confifts  of  ge- 
neral accufations,  it  was  fcarcely  fufceptible  of  any '. 
The  articles  were  fent  down  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  where  Thomas  Cromwel,  formerly  a  fervant 
of  the  cardinal's,  and  who  had  been  raifed  by  him 
from  a  very  low  ftation,  defended  his  unfortunate 
patron  with  fuch  fpirit,  generofity,  and  courage,  as 
acquired  him  great  honour,  and  laid  the  foundation: 
of  that  favour  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  with  the 
king. 

Wolsey's  enemies  finding  that  either  his  inno- 
cence or  his  caution  prevented  them  from  having 
anv  juft  ground  of  accufing  him,  had  recourfe  to  a 
very  extraordinary  expedient.  An  indiclment  was 
laid  againft  him  ;  that,  contrary  to  a  ftatute  of 
Richard  II.  commonly  called  the  ftatute  of  pro- 
vifors,  he  had  procured  bulls  from  Rome,  particu- 
larly one  inverting  him  with  the  legantine  power,- 
which  he  had  exerciied  with  very  extenfive  autho- 
rity. He  confeiied  the  indiclment,  pleaded  igno- 
rance of  the  ftatute,  and  threw  himfelf  on  the  king';: 
mercy.  He  was,  perhaps,  within  reach  of  the  law  ; 
but  befides  that  this  ftatute  had  fallen  into  difufe, 
nothing  could  be  more  rigorous  and  fevefe,  than  to 
impute  to  him  as  a  crime  what  he  had  openly,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  fo  many  years,  practifed  with  the 
cunfent  and  approbation  of  the  king,  and  the  ac- 

i  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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cmicfcence  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom:  Not  c  HTA-P- 
to  mention  what  he  always  affertedk,  and  what  we  ^_  _'_, 
can  fcarcely  doubt  of,  that  he  had  obtained  the  ij»jt 
royal  licence  in  the  moft  formal  manner,  which,  had 
he  not  been  ;;pprehenfive  of  the  dangers  attending 
any  oppofition  to  Henry's  lawlefs  will,  he  might 
have  pleaded  in  his  own  defence  before  the  judges. 
Sentence,  however,  was  pronounced  againft  him, 
"  That  he  was  out  of  the  king's  protection ;  his 
"  lands  and  goods  forfeited  ;  and  that  his  perfon 
"  might  be  committed  to  cuftody."  But  this  pro- 
fecution  of  "Wolfev  was  carried  no  farther.  Henry 
even  granted  him  a  pardon  for  all  offences  ;  reftored 
him  part  of  his  plate  and  furniture ;  and  ftili  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  drop  expreffions  of 
favour  and  companion  towards  him. 

The   complaints  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  CoTn* 
ecclefiaftics  had  been  very  ancient  in  England,  as  ment  of 
well  as  in  moft  other  European  kingdoms :   and   as  t,ie  re_ 
this  topic  was  now  become  popular  every  where,  it  ;n  £ng. 
had  paved  the  way  for  the  Lutheran  tenets,  and  re-  land, 
conciled  the  people  in  fome  meafure  to  the  frightful 
idea  of  herefy  and  innovation.  The  commons,  find- 
ing   the   occafton    favourable,    paffed   feveral   bills 
reftraining  the  impofitions  of  the  clergy ;    one  for 
the  regulating  of  mortuaries ;    another  againft  the 
exactions  for  the  probates  of  wills  ' ;  a  third  againft 
non-refidence  and  pluralities,  and   againft  church- 
men's being  farmers  of  land.     But  what  appeared 
chiefly  dangerous  to  the  ecclefiaftical   order,  were 
the  fevere  invectives  thrown  out  alrnoft  without  op- 
pofition in  the  houfe  againft  the  diifolute   lives   of 
the  priefts,  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their 
endlefs  encroachments  on  the  laity.  Lord  Herbert  ra 
has  even  prefervcd  the  fpeech  of  a  gentleman  of 

k  Cavendifh,  p.  72. 

1  Thei'e  exactions  were  quite  arbitrary,  and  had  rifen  to  a  great 
height.  A  member  faid  in  the  houfe,  that  a  thoufand  marks  had 
teen  exafted  from  him  on  that  account.  Hal].,  fol.  1S8-  Strype, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  - :.  »'  p.  295. 
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CHAP.  Gray's-Inn,  which  is  of  a  lingular  nature,  and  con* 
XXX.    tams  mcn  topics  as  we  fhould  little  expect  to  meet 

*~xs29*  xvlt^  ^ur'mS  t^lat  Peri°^'  ^  ne  niember  infifts  upon 
the  vafl  variety  of  theological  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed in  different  nations  and  ages ;  the  endlefs 
inextricable  controverfies  maintained  by  the  feveral 
feels ;  the  impoflibility  that  any  man,  much  lefs  the 
people,  could  ever  know,  much  lefs  examine,  the 
tenets  and  principles  of  every  feci  •>  the  necemty  of 
ignorance,  and  a  fufpenfe  of  judgment  with  regard 
to  all  thofe  objects  of  difpute  :  And  upon  the  whole 
he  infers,  that  the  only  religion  obligatory  on  man- 
kind is  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  Being,  the  author 
of  nature ;  and  the  necefiity  of  good  morals,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  favour  and  protection.  Such 
fentiments  would  be  deemed  latitudinarian,  even  in 
our  time,  and  would  not  be  advanced  without  fome 
precaution  in  a  public  affembly.  But  though  the 
firft  broaching  of  religious  controverfy  might  encou- 
rage the  fceptical  turn  in  a  few  perfons  of  a  ftudious 
difpofition ;  the  zeal  with  which  men  foon  after  at- 
tached themfelves  to  their  feveral  parties,  ferved 
effectually  to  banifh  for  a  long  time  all  fuch  ob- 
noxious liberties. 

The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  fome 
oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  Bifhop  Fifher,  in 
particular,  imputed  thefe  meafures  of  the  commons 
to  their  want  of  faith ;  and  to  a  formed  defign  de- 
rived from  heretical  and  Lutheran  principles,  of 
robbing  the  church  of  her  patrimony,  and  over- 
turning the  national  religion.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk reproved  the  prelate  in  fevere  and  even  fome- 
what  indecent  terms.  He  told  him  that  the  greateft 
clerks  were  not  always  the  wifeft  men.  But  Fifher 
replied,  that  he  did  not  remember  any  fools  in  hi$ 
time  who  had  proved  great  clerks.  The  exceptions 
taken  at  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter's  fpeech  flopped 
hot  there.  The  commons,  by  the  mouth  of  fir 
Thomas  Audlev,  their  fpeaker,   made  complaints 
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to  the  king  of  the  reflections  thrown  vep6n  them  ;  c  .H  A  P. 
and  the  bifhop  was  obliged  to  put  a  more  favourable     XXX. 
conftruction  on  his  words  n.  '      »    "** 

1*2) 

Henry  was  not  difpleafed  that  the  court  of  Rome 
and  the  clergy  fliould  be  fenhble  that  they  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  him,  and  that  his  parliament,  if 
he  were  willing  to  fecond  their  inclinations,  was  fuf- 
ficiently  difpofed  to  reduce  the  power  and  privileges 
of  the    ccclefiaftics.     The    commons   gratified    the 
king  in  another  particular  of  moment :  They  granted 
him  a  difcharge  of  all  thofe  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted fmce  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and  they 
grounded  this   bill,  which  occafioned  many  com- 
plaints, on  a  pretence  of  the  king's  great  care  of  the 
nation,  and  of  his  regularly  employing  all  the  mo- 
ney which  he  had  borrowed  in  the  public  fervice; 
Moll  of  the  kind's  creditors  confifted  of  friends  to 
the  cardinal,  who  had  been  engaged  by  their  patron 
to  contribute  to  the  fupply  of  Henry's   neceiiities  ; 
and  the  prefent  courtiers  were  well  pleafed  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  mulcting  them  °.  Several  alfo  ap- 
proved of  an  expedient  which  they  hoped  would  ever 
after  difcredit  a  method  of  fupply  fo  irregular  and  io 
unparliamentary. 

The  domeftic  traiifactions  of  England  were  at  Foreign 
prefent  fo  interefling  to  the  king,  that  they  chiefly  affairs« 
engaged  his  attention ;  and  he  regarded  foreign  affairs 
only  in  fubordination  to  them.  He  had  declared  war 
againft  the  emperor  ;  but  the  mutual  advantages 
reaped  by  the  commerce  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  had  engaged  him  to  ftipulate  a  neu- 
trality with  thefe  provinces  ;  and  except  by  money 
contributed  to.  the  Italian  wars,  he  had  in  efFeci: 
exercifed  no  hoflility  againft  any  of  the  Imperial 
dominions.     A  general  peace  was  this  fummer  efta- 

n  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  ii\  p.  55.    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
0  Bui  net,  vol.  ii.  p.  8j. 
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C  h  A  P.  blifhed  In  Europe.  Margaret  of  Auftria  and  Louifa 
xxx.  ^  0£  Savoy  met  at  Cambray,  and  fettled  the  terms  of 
pacification  between  the  French  king  and  the  em- 
peror. Charles  accepted  or  two  millions  off  crowns 
in  lieu  of  Burgundy  ;  and  he  delivered  up  the  two 
princes  of  France,  whom  he  had  retained  as  hoftages. 
Henry  was  on  this  occauonfo  generous  to  his  friend 
and  ally  Francis,  that  he  lent  him  an  acquittal  of 
near  600,000  crowns  which  that  prince  owed  him. 
Francis's  Italian  confederates  were  not  fo  well  fatif- 
iied  as  the  king  with  the  peace  of  Cambray  :  They 
were  almoh.  wholly  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  feemed  to  have  no  means  of  fecurity  left 
but  his  equity  and  moderation.  Florence,  after  a 
brave  refiftance,  was  fubdued  by  the  Imperial  arms, 
and  finally  delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  Fa- 
mily of  Medidis.  The  Venetians  were  better  treated ; 
they  were  only  obliged  to  relinquiih  fome  acquiii- 
tions  which  they  had  made  on  the  coaft  of  Naples. 
Even  i'  'ancis  Sforza  obtained  the  inveaiture  of 
Milan,  and  was  pardoned  for  all  pall,  offences.  The 
•  in  perfon  parted  into  Italy  with  a  magni- 
ficent train,  and  received  the  Imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  pope  ?X  Bologna.  He  was  but 
Uy-nme  years  of  ag.e;  and  having  already  by 
his  vigour  and  capacity  fucceeded  in  every  enterprife, 
and  reduced  to  captivity  the  two  greater!  potentates 
in  Europe,  the  one  fpirltual  the  other  temporal,  he 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all  men  ;  and  many  prognosti- 
cations were  formed  of  ins  growing  empire. 

But  though  Charles  feemed  to  be  prosperous  on 
cy  hue,  and  though  the  conquell  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  now  began  to  prevent  that  fcarcity  of  money 
under  which  he  had  hithero  laboured,  he  found 
himfelf  threatened  with  difficulties  in  Germany;  and 
his  defire  of  fin-mounting  them  was  the  chief  caufe 
of  his  granting  fuch  moderate  conditions  to  the 
Italian  powers.     Sultan  Solyman,  the  greateit  and 
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Kofi  accofnplifhed  prince  that  ever  fat  on  the  Otto-  CHAP. 


man  throne,  had  almoft  entirely  fubdued  Hungary, 
had  befieged  Vienna,  and  though  repulfed,  ftill  ~Tp<^ 
menaced  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  with  conqueft  and  fubjeclion.  The  Lu- 
theran princes  of  the  empire,  finding  that  liberty  of 
confcience  was  denied  them,  had  combined  in  a 
league  for  their  own  defence  at  Smalcalde  ;  and  be- 
caufe  they  protefted  againfl  the  votes  paifed  in  the 
Imperial  diet,  they  thenceforth  received  the  appella- 
tion of  prote/lants.  Charles  had  undertaken  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience;  and  on  pretence  of  fecur- 
ing  the  purity  of  religion,  he  had  laid  a  fcheme  for 
aggran^ifing  his  own  family,  by  extending  its  domi- 
nion over  all  Germany. 

The   friendfhip  of  Henry  was  one  material  cir- 
cumftance  yet  wanting  to  Charles,  in  order  to  enfure 
fuccefs  in  his  ambitious  enterprifes  ;   and  the  king- 
was   fufficiently  apprifed,  that   the  concurrence  of 
that  prince  would  at  once  remove  all  the  difficulties 
which   lay  in  the  way  of  his  divorce  ;    that  point 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  mofr  earned 
W'ifhes.     But  befides  that  the  interefls  of  his  king- 
dom feemed  to  require  an  alliance  with  France,  his 
haughty  fpirit  could  not  fubmit  to  a  friendfhip  im- 
pofed  on  him  by  conftraint ;  and   as  he  had  ever 
been   accuftomed   to    receive  courtfhip,   deference, 
and  folicitation  from  the    greateft   potentates,    he 
could  ill  brook  that  dependance  to  which  this   un- 
happy affair  feemed  to  have  reduced  him.     Arnidit. 
the  anxieties  with  which   he  was  agitated,  he  was 
often  tempted  to  break  off  all  connexions  with  the 
court  of  Rome  \  and  though  he  had  been  educated 
in  a  fuperftitious  reverence  to  oapal  authority,  it  is 
likely  that  his  perfonal  experience  of  the  duplicity 
and  felfifh  politics  of  Clement  had  ferved  much  to 
open  his   eyes  in  that  particular.      He  found   his 
prerogative  firmly  eitabliihed  at  home  :  He  obierved, 
H  2  that 
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that  his  people  were  in  general  much  difgufted  with 
clerical   ufurpations,    and    dirpofed  to   reduce   the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  ecclefiaitical  order :  He 
knew  that  they  had  cordially  taken  part  with  him  in 
his  profecution  of  the  divorce,  and  highly  refented 
the  unworthy  treatment  which,  after  fo  many  fer- 
s  and  fuch  devoted  attachment,  he  had  received 
from  the  court  of  Rome.     Anne  Boleyn  alfo  could 
not  fail  to  ufe  all  her  efforts,  and  employ  every  in- 
fmuation,  in  order  to  make  him  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties againft  the  pope ;  both  as  it  was  the  readied  way 
to  her  attaining  royal  dignity,  and  as  her  education 
in  the  court  of  the  dutchefs  of  Alencon,  a  princefs 
inclined  to  the  reformers,  had  already  difpofed  her 
to  a  belief  of  the  new  doctrines.  But  notwithstanding 
t-hefe  inducements,  Henry  had  ftrong  motives  (till  to 
defire  a  good  agreement  with  the  fovereign  pontiff. 
He  apprehended  the  danger  of  fuch  great  innova- 
tions :  He  dreaded  the  reproach  of  herefy  :    He  ab- 
horred all  connexions  with  the  Lutherans,  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  papal  power  :    And  having  once 
exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  applaufe,  as  he  imagined,. 
in  defence    of   the   Romifh    communion,    he  was 
afhamed  to  retract  his  former  opinions,  and  betray 
from  paflion  fuch  a  palpable  inconfiftency.     While 
he  was  agitated  by  thefe  contrary  motives,  an  expe- 
dient was  propofed  which,  as  it  promifed  a  folution 
ef  all  difficulties,  was  embraced  by  him   with   the 
greateft  joy  and  Satisfaction. 
Tlieuni-        Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jefus  College 
verities      in  Cambridge,  was  a  man"  remarkable  in  that  uni- 
Sout'the   verfity  for  his  learning,  and  ftill  more  for  the  can- 
king's         dour  and  difmtereftednefs  of  his  temper.     He  fell 
one  evening  by  accident  into  company  with  Gardi- 
ner, now  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  Fox,  the  king's  al- 
moner ;   and  as  the  buhnefs  of  the   divorce  became 
the  fubject  of  conversation,  he  obfefved   that  the 
readieft  way,  cither  to  quiet  Henry's  confeience,  or 
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extort  the  pope's  confent,  would  be  to  confult  all  c  H  A  P. 
the  univerfities  of  Europe  with  regard  to  this  contro- 
verted point  :  If  they  agreed  to  approve  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  Catherine,  his  remorfes  would  natu- 
rally ceafe  ;  if  they  condemned  it,  the  pope  would 
.  it  difi.cult  to  refill  the  felicitations  of  fo  great  a 
monarch,  feconded  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  learned 
men  in  Chriftendom  p.  When  the  king  was  in- 
formed of  the  propofal,  he  was  delighted  with  it; 
and  fwore,  with  more  alacrity  than  delicacy,  that 
Cranmer  had  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear :  He  fent 
for  that  divine  ;  entered  into  converfation  with  him  ; 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  virtue  and  under- 
ftanding ;  engaged  him  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
divorce ;  and  immediately,  in  profecution  of  the 
fcheme  propofed,  employed  his  agents  to  collect  the 
judgments  of  all  the  univerfities  in  Europe. 

Had  the  quefHon  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Ca- 
therine been  examined  by  the  principles  of  found- 
philofophy,  exempt  from  fuperftition,  it  feemed 
not  liable  to  much  difficulty.  The  natural  reafon 
marriages  in  certain  degrees  is  prohibited  by  the 
civil  laws,  and  condemned  by  the  moral  fentiments 
of  all  nations,  is  derived  from  men's  care  to  preferve 
purity  of  manners ;  while  they  reflect,  that  if  a  com- 
merce of  love  were  authorifed  between  near  relations, 
the  frequent  opportunities.of  intimate  converfation, 
efpecially  during  early  youth,  Would  introduce  an 
univerfal  dilfolutenefs  and  corruption.  But  as  the 
cuftoms  of  countries  vary  confiderably,  and  open  an 
intercourfe  more  or  lefs  reftrained  between  different 
families,  or  between  the  feveral  members  of  the  fame 
family,  we  find  that  the  moral  precept,  varying  with 
its  caufe,  is  fufceptible,  without  any  inconvenience, 
of  very  different  latitude  in  the  feveral  ages  and  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
Greeks  permitted  no  communication  b^tweenperfons 

p  Fox,  p.  i860,  2d  edit.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  79.     Speed,  p.  769. 
in,  p,  5. 
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CHAP,  of  different  fexes,  except  where  they  lived  under  the 
fame  roof;    and  even  the  apartments  of  a  ftep-mo- 
thcr  and  her  daughters  were  almoit  as  much  fhut 
up  againft  vifits  from  the  hufband's  fons,  as  againft 
thofe  from  any  ftranger  or  more  diftarit  relation: 
Hence,  in  that  nation  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to 
marry  not  only  his  niece,  but  his  half-fifter  by  the 
father  :  A  liberty  unknown  to  the  Romans  and  other 
nations,  where  a  more   open  intercourie  was   au- 
thorifed  between  the  fexes.     Reafoning  from  this 
principle  it  would  appear,  that  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  life  among  great  princes  is  fo  obftrucled 
by  ceremony  and  numerous  attendants  that  no  ill 
confequence  would  refult  among  them  from  marrv- 
ing  a  brother's  widow  ;  efpecially  if  the  difpenfation 
of  the  fupreme  prieft  be  previoufly  required,  in  order 
to  jullify  what  may  in  common  cafes  be  condemned, 
and   to  hinder  the  precedent  from  becoming  too 
common  and  familiar.     And  as  ltrong  motives  of 
public  intcreft   and  tranquillity  may  frequently  rer 
quire  fuch  alliances  between  the  foreign  families, 
there  is  the  lefs  reafon  for  extending  towards  them 
the  full  rigour  of  the  rule  which  has  place  among 
individuals  q. 

But,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  reafons,  and  many 
more  which  might  be  collected,  Henry  had  cuftoni 
and  precedent  on  his  fide ;  the  principle  by  which 
men  are  almoft  wholly  governed  in  their  actions  and 
opinions.  The  marrying  of  a  brother's  widow  was 
fo  unufual,  that  no  other  inft  ance  of  it  could  be  found 
in  any  hiitory  or  record  of  any  Chriflian  nation  ;  and 
though  the  popes  were  accuflomed  to  difpenfe  with 
more  effential  precepts  of  morality,  and  even  per- 
mitted marriages  within  other  prohibited  degrees, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  uncle  and  niece,  the  imaginations 
of  men  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  this  particular 
exercife  of  his  authority.  Several  univeifities  of 
Europe,  therefore,  without  hefitation,  as  well  as  with- 

■J  See  nute  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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favour;  not  only  thofe  (;t  France,  Paris,  Orleans,  ^  ^  '  , 
Bourgcs,  Touloufe,  Angiers,  which  might  be  Tup-  i5,0. 
pofed  to  lie  under  the  influence  of  their  prince,  ally 
to  Henry  ;  but  alio  thoie  of  Italy,  Venice,  Ferrara, 
Padua;  even  Bologna  itieif,  though  under  the  im- 
mediate jurifdiclion  of  Clement.  Oxford  aione-% 
and  Cambridge1,  made  fome  difficulty;  becaufe 
thefe  univerfities,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  Luther- 
anifm,  and  dreading  a  defection  from  the  holy  fee, 
fcrupled  to  give  their  ianclion  to  meafures  whofe 
confequences  they  feared  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
ancient  religion.  Their  opinion,  however,  con- 
formable to  that  of  the  other  univerfities  of  Europe, 
was  at  lall  obtained  ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  give 
more  weight  to  all  thefe  authorities,  engaged  his  no- 
bility to  write  a  letter  to  the  pope,  recommending 
his  caufe  to  the  holy  father,  and  threatening  him 
with  the  mod  dangerous  confequences  in  cafe  of  a 
denial  of  juftice  u.  "The  convocations  too,  both  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  pronounced  the  king's  mar- 
riage invalid,  irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  with  which  no  human  power  had  authority  to 
difpenfew.  But  Clement,  lying  dill  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  emperor,  continued  to  fumraon  the 
king  to  appear,  either  by  hiinfelf  or  proxy,  before 
his  tribunal  at  Rome  ;  and  the  king,  who  knew  that 
he  could  expect  no  fair  trial  there,  refufed  to  fubmit 
to  fuch  a  condition,  and  would  not  even  admit  of 
any  citation,  which  he  regarded  as  a  high  infult, 
and  a  violation  of  his  royal  prerogative.  The  fa- 
ther of  Anne  Boleyn,  created  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  car- 
ried to  the  pope  the  king's  reafons  for  not  appearing 
by  proxy ;  and,  as  the  firft  indance  of  dilrefpect 
from  England,  refufed  to  kifs  his  holinefs's  foot, 

r  Herbert.    Burnet.         *  Wood,  Ilift.  and  Ant.  O:;.  lib.  i.  p.  22?. 
1  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  u  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  P.4C5.    Burnet, 
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c  ii  a  r.  which  be  very  gracioufly  held  out  to  him  for  that 
purpofe  '. 

The  extremities  to   which   Henry  was    pufhed, 
both  againft  the  pope  and  the  ecclcfialtical  order, 
were  naturally  difagreeable  to  cardinal  Wolfey  ;  and 
as  Henry  forefaw  his  oppofition,  it  is  the  mod  pro- 
bable reafon  that  can  be  affigned  for  his  renewing  the 
profecution   againft  his    ancient   favourite.     After 
Wolfey  had  remained  fome  time  at  Afher,  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  to  Richmond,  a  palace  which  he 
Jiad  received  as  a  prefent  from  Henry,  in  return  for 
Hampton-Court :    But  the  courtiers,  dreading  (till 
his  vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an  order  for  him 
to  remove  to  his  fee  of  York.     The  cardinal  knew 
it  was  in  vain  to  refill :  He  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Cawood  w  Yorkihire,  where  he  rendered  himfelf 
extremely  popular   in   the  neighbourhood  by  his 
affability  and  hofpitality y ;    but  he  was,  not  allowed 
to  remain  long  unmolefted  in  this  retreat.     The  earl 
of  Northumberland  received  orders,  without  regard 
to  Wolfey's  ecclefiaftical  character,  to  arreil  him  for 
high  treafon,   and  to  conduct  him  to  London,  in 
order  to  his  trial.     The  cardinal,  partly  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey,  partly  from  the  agitation  of 
his  anxious  mind,  was  feized  with  a  diforder  which 
turned  into  a  dyfentery  ;  and  he  was  able,  with  fome 
difficulty,    to  reach   Leicefter-abbey.      When    the 
abbot  and  the  monks  advanced  to  receive  him  with 
much  refpeel  and  reverence,  he  told  them  that  he 
was  come  to  lay  his  bones  among  them  ;  and  he  im- 
mediately took  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rofe 
i.'ov:  z2.     more.     A  little  before  he  expired  he  addrelled  him- 
felf in  the  fi  g  words  to  fir  William  Kingfton, 
console  or  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in  cuftody  "• 
"  I  pray  you,  have  me  heartily  recommended  unto 
"  hie  royal  majefly,  and  befeech  him  on  my  behalf 
<6  to  call  to  his  remembrance  all  matters  that  have 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  94.  >'  Cavendifh.    Siuv/e,  p.  S5J.- 
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"  parted  between  us  from  the  beginnings  efpecially  c  h  a  P. 
"  with  regard  to  his  buiinefs  with  the  queen:   and    ^ 
"  then  will  he  know  in  his  confeience  whether  I  have 
"  offended  him. 

"  He  is  a  prince  of  a  mod;  royal  carriage,  and 
"  hath  a  princely  heart ;  and  rather  than  he  will 
"  mils  or  want  any  part  of  his  will  he  will  endanger 
"  the  one  half  of  his  kino-dom. 

o 

•*  I  do  aflure  you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  be- 
"  £cre  him,  fomelimes  three  hours  together,  to  per- 
"  fuade  him  from  his  will  and  appetite ;  but  could 
*<  not  prevail :  Had  I  but  ferved  God  as  diligently 
fi  as  I  have  ferved  the  king,  he  would  not  have 
*c  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the 
If  juft  reward  that  I  rauft  receive  for  my  indulgent 
Ci  pains  and  fludy,  not  regarding  my  fervice  to  God, 
"  but  only  to  my  prince.  Therefore  let  me  advife 
"  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy-council,  as  by 
"  your  wifdom  you  are  fit,  take  care  what  you  put 
"  into  the  king's  head :  For  you  can  never  put  it 
*'  out  again  z." 

Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whofe  character 
feems  to  have  contained  as  lingular  a  variety  as  the  eat**' 
fortune  to  which  he  was  expofed.  The  obfiiinacy 
and  violence  of  the  king's  temper  may  alleviate 
much  of  the  blame  which  fome  of  his  favourite's 
meafures  have  undergone  ;  and  when  we  confider, 
that  the  fubfequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  much 
more  criminal  than  that  which  had  been  directed  by 
Wolfey's  ccunlels,  we  mall  be  inclined  to  fufpeel: 
thofe  hiftorians  of  partiality,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  load  the  memory  of  this  minifler  with  fuch  violent 
reproaches.  If  in  foreign  politics  he  fometimes  em- 
ployed his  influence  over  the  king  for  his  private, 
purpofes  rather  than  his  mailer's  fervice,  which  he 
;ed  he  had  folely  at  heart ;    we  mull  remember 
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C  H  A  P.  that  he  had  in  view  the  papal  throne ;  a  dlgnit^ 
xxx.  ^  which,  had  he  attained  it,  would  have  enabled  him 
to  make  Henry  a  fuitable  return  for  all  his  favours. 
The  cardinal  of  Amboife,  whole  memory  is  re- 
fpecled  in  France,  always  made  this  apology  for  his 
own  conduct,  which  was  in  fome  refpect  limilar  to 
Wolfey's ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  Henry 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  views  by  which  his 
minifterwas  influenced, andtook  a  pride  in  promoting 
them.  He  much  regretted  his  death,  when  informed 
of  it ;  and  always  (poke  favourably  of  his  memory  : 
A  proof  that  humour  more  than  reafon,  or  any  dif- 
eovery  of  treachery,  had  occalioned  the  lad  perfe- 
ctions againft  him. 
wfit.  Anew  fellion  of  parliament  v/as  held,  together 

j 6th  Jan.  AVJth  a  convocation  ;  and  the  king  here  gave  ftron£ 
ineat.  proofs  of  his  extenfive  authority,  as  well  as  of  his  in- 
tention to  turn  it  to  the  depreihon  of  the  clergv.  As 
an  ancient  ftatute,  now  alrnoft  obfolete,  had  been 
employed  to  ruin  Wolfey,  and  render  his  exercife 
of  the  legantine  power  criminal,  notwithftanding  the 
king's  permiffion  ;  the  fame  law  was  now  turned 
againft  the  eccleliaflics.  It  was  pretended  that  every 
one  who.  had  fubmitted  to  the  legantine  court,  that 
is,  the  whole  church,  had  violated  the  ftatute  of 
provifors ;  and  the  attorney-general  accordingly 
brought  an  indictment  againft  them  a.  The  convo- 
cation knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppofe  rea* 
fon  or  equity  to  the  king's  arbitrary  will,  or  plead 
that  their  ruin  would  have  been  the  certain  confe- 
quence  of  not  fubmitting  to  Wolfey's  commiilion3 
which  was  procured  by  Henry's  confent,  and  fup- 
ported  by  his  authority.  They  chofe,  therefore,  to 
throw  themfelves  on  the  mercy  of  their  fovereign ; 
and  they  agreed  to  pay  1 18,840  pounds  for  a  par- 
don b.  A  confemon  was  likewife  extorted  from  them, 
that  the  king  ivas  the  protector  and  the  fupreme  head 

a  Antiq.  Brit.  Ecek-f.  p.  31$.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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cf  the  church  and  clergy  of  England ;    though  fome  c  iLAJ: 
of  them  had  the  dexterity  to  get   a  claufe  inferted  ,_    *     ' _? 
which  invalidated  the  whole  fubmiffion,  and  which      1531. 
ran  in  thefe  terms,  in  fo  far  as  is  permitted  by  the 
law  of  Chrijh 

The  commons,  finding  that  a  pardon  was  granted 
the  clergy,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  for  themfelves, 
left  either  they  mould  afterwards  be  brought  into 
trouble  on  account  of  their  fubmiffion  to  the  legan- 
tine  court,  or  a  fupply  in  like  manner  be  extorted 
from  them  in  return  for  their  pardon.  They  there- 
fore petitioned  the  king  to  grant  a  remiffion  to  his 
lay  fubjects  ;  but  they  met  with  a  repulfe.  He  told 
them,  that  if  he  ever  chofe  to  forgive  their  offence, 
it  would  be  from  his  own  goodnefs,  not  from  their 
application,  left  he  mould  feem  to  be  compelled  to 
it.  Some  time  after,  when  they  defpaired  of  obtain- 
ing this  conceffion,  he  was  pleafed  to  iifue  a  pardon 
to  the  laity ;  and  the  commons  expreiTed  great  gra- 
titude for  that  act  of  clemency c. 

By  this  ftrict  execution  of  the  ftatute  of  provifors,      1532. 
a  great  part  of  the  profit,  and  full  more  of  the  power 
of  the  court  of  Rome  was  cut  oft';    and  the  con- 
nexions  between  the  pope  and  the  Englifh  clergy 
were   in  fome  meafure  diftblved.     The  next  feffion 
found  both  king  and  parliament  in  the  fame  difpo- 
fitions.     An  act  was  pafled  againft  levying  the  an-  15th  Jan. 
nates  or  firft  fruits  ° ;  being  a  year's  rent  of  all  the 
bifhoprics   that  fell  vacant :  A  tax  which  was   im-  proprefs 
pofed  by  the  court  of  Rome  for  granting  bulls  to  of  the  re* 
the  new  prelates,  and  which  was  found  to  amount  to  formatlon« 
confiderable  fums.    Since  the  fecond  of  Henry  VII. 
no  lels  than  one  hundred  and  fixty  thouiand  pounds 
had  been  tranifnitted  to   Rome  on  account  of  this 
claim  j  which  the  parliament,  therefore,  reduced  to 

c  Hall's  Chronicle.    Hollingfhed,  p.  923.    Baker,  p.  208. 
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CHAP,  five  per  cent,  on  all  the  epifcopal  benefices.  The 
xxx.  better  to  keep  the  pope  in  awe,  the  king  was  en- 
*~-"*"Y~""~J  tr ufted  with  a  power  of  regulating  thefe  payments, 
and  of  confirming  or  infringing  this  act  at  his  plea- 
fure  :  And  it  was  voted,  that  any  cenfures  which 
Ihculd  be  paffed  by  the  court  of  Rome  on  account  of 
that  law  mould  be  entirely  difregarded ;  and  that 
mafs  mould  be  faid,  and  the  facraments  adminiftered, 
as  if  no  fuch  cenfures  had  been  iiTued. 

This  feflion  the  commons  preferred  to  the  king  a 
long  complaint  againft  the  abufes  and  oppreffions 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  ;  and  they  were  proceed- 
ing to  enact,   laws   for  remedying  them,    when  a 
difference  arofe,  which  put  an  end  to  the  feflion 
before  the  parliament  had  finifhed  all  their  bufinefs. 
It  was  become  a  cuftom  for   men  to  make  fuch 
fettlements  or  truft-deeds  of  their   lands  by  will, 
that  they  defrauded  not  only  the    king,    but   all 
other  lords,  of  their  wards,  marriages,  and  reliefs  ; 
and  by  the  fame  artifice  the   king  was  deprived  of 
his  premier  feifin,    and  the  profits   of  the  livery, 
which  were  no  inconfiderable  branches  of  his  re- 
venue.    Henry  made  a  bill  be  drawn  to  moderate, 
not  remedy  altogether,  this   abufe :    He  was  con- 
tented that  every  man  fliould  have  the  liberty  of 
difpofing  in  this   manner  of  the  half  of  his  land ; 
and  he  told  the  parliament  in  plain  terms,  "  If  they 
«  wrould  not  take  a  reafonable  thing  when  it  was 
"  offered,  he  would  fearch  out  the  extremity  of 
*'  the  law,  and  then  would  not  offer  them  fo  much 
"  again.'*    The  lords  came  willingly  into  his  terms  ; 
but  the  commons  rejected  the  bill :    A  fmgular  in- 
ftance,  where  Henry  might  fee  that  his  power  and 
authority,  though  extenfive,  had  yet  fome  boun- 
daries.    The  commons,  however,  found  reafon  to 
repent  of  their  victory.     The  king  made  good  his 
threats  \  he  called  together  the  judges  and   ableft 
lawyers,  who  argued  the  queftion  in  chancery  j  and 
S  .         it 
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any  part  of  his  lands  in  prejudice  of  his  heir  . 

The  parliament  being  again  afTembled  after  a  fhort      rjj*. 
prorogation,  the  king  caufed  the  two  oaths  to   be  A?ni  Ic* 
read  to   them,   that  which  the  biihops  took  to 
pope,   and  that  to  the  king,  on  their  inflallation  ; 
and  as  a  contradiction  might  be  fufpected  between 
them,  while  the  prelates  feemed  to  fwear  nee 

to  two  fovereigns  ,  the  parliament  mewed  their  in- 
tention of  abolifiiing  the  oath  to  the  pope,  when 
their  proceedings  were  fuddenly  flopped  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  at  TVeflminfler,  which 
occafioned  a  prorogation.  It  is  remarkable  that- 
one  Temfe  ventured  this  feflion  to  move,  that  the 
houfe  mould  addrefs  the  king  to  take  back  the  queen, 
and  flop  the  profecution  of  his  divorce.  This  mo- 
tion made  the  king  fend  for  Audiey  the  fpeak .  ; 
and  explain  to  him  the  fcruples  with  which  his  con- 
fcience  had  long  been  burdened  ;  fcruples,  he  faid, 
which  had  proceeded  from  no  wanton  appetite,  which 
had  arifen  after  the  fervours  of  youth  were  paft, 
and  which  were  confirmed  by  the  concurring  fenti- 
ments  of  all  the  learned  focieties  in  Europe.  Ex- 
cept in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  added,  it  was  never" 
heard  of  that  any  man  had  efpoufed  two  fillers  ;  bat 
he  himfelf  had  the  misfortune,  he  believed,  to  be  the 
firft  Chriflian  man  that  had  ever  married  his  brother's 
widow  ?. 

After  the  prorogation  fir  Thomas  More  the 
chancellor,  forefeeing  that  all  the  meafures  of  the 
king  and  parliament  led  to  a  breach  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  to  an  alteration  of  religion,  with 
which  his  principles  would  not  permit  him  to  con- 
cur, defired  leave  to  refign  the  great  feal ;  and  he 
defcended  from  this  high  ftation  with  more  joy  and  ■ 
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c  H  a  P.  alacrity  than  he  had  mounted  up  to  it.  The  anile* 
xxx-  rity  of  this  man's  virtue,  and  the  fanctity  of  his  man- 
JS32.  ners,  had  no  wife  encroached  on  the  gentlenefs  of  his 
temper,  or  even  diminifhed  that  frolic  and  gaietv  to 
which  he  was  naturally  inclined.  He  fported  with 
all  the  varieties  of  fortune  into  which  he  was  thrown  ; 
and  neither  the  pride  naturally  attending  a  high  fta- 
tion,  nor  the  melancholy  incident  to  poverty  and 
retreat,  could  ever  lay  hold  of  his  ferene  and  equal 
fpirit.  While  his  family  discovered  fymptoms  of 
forrow  on  laving  down  the  grandeur  and  majmifi- 
cence  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  he  drew 
a  fubject  of  mirth  from  their  diflrefTes  ;  and  made 
them  afhamed  of  lofmg  even  a  moment's  cheerful- 
nefs  on  account  of  fuch  trivial  misfortunes.  The 
king,  who  had  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  vir 
tue,  received  his  refignation  with  fome  difficulty ; 
and  he  delivered  the  great  feal  foon  after  to  fir 
Thomas  Audley. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  in  England,  and  thefe 
invafions  of  the  papal  and  ecclefiaftical  authority,  the 
court  of  Rome  was  not  without  folicitude ;  and  fhe 
entertained  juft  apprehenfions  of  lofing  entirely  her 
authority  in  England  ;  the  kingdom  which  of  all 
others  had  long  been  the  mod  devoted  to  the  holy- 
fee,  and  which  had  yielded  it  the  mofl  ample  re- 
venue. While  the  Imperial  cardinals  pufhed  Cle- 
ment to  proceed  to  extremities  againft  the  king,  his 
more  moderate  and  impartial  counfellorsreprefented 
to  him  the  indignity  of  his  proceedings ;  that  a  great 
monarch,  who  had  fignalifed  himfelf  both  by' his 
pen  and  his  fword  in  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  mould 
be  denied  a  favour  which  he  demanded  on  fuch  juft 
grounds,  and  which  had  fcarcely  ever  before  been 
refufed  to  any  perfon  of  his  rank  and  flation.  Not- 
withstanding thefe  remonftrances,  the  queen's  ap- 
peal was  received  at  Rome ;  the  king  was  cited  to 
appear  ;  and  feveral  confiftories  were  held  to  examine 
the  validity  of  their  marriage.  Henry  was  deter- 
mined 
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mined  not  to  fend  any  proxy  to  plead  his  caufe  before  c  Fl  A  P. 
this  court :    lie  qnly  dii  fir  Edward  Kame      s:-xx- 

and  Dr.  Bonner,  in  quality  of  excufatorSj  fo  they      j.,^ 
were  called,  to  carry  his  apology  for  nou  paying  that 
deference  to  the  papal  ai.  .     The  prerogatives 

of  his  crown,  he  laid,  mull  be  facrificed  if  he  al- 
lowed appeals  from  his  own  kingdom  ;  and  as  the 
queftion  regarded  confeience,  nor  power  or  mterell, 
no  proxy  could  fupply  his  place,  or  convey  that  far 
tisfaction  which  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind  alone 
could   confer.     In  order  to  fupport  himfelf  in  this 
meaiure,  and  add  greater  fecurity  to  his  intended 
defection  from  Rome,  he  procured  an  interview  with 
Francis  at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  where  he  renewed  IItii  o,*, 
his  perfonal  friendfhip  as  well  as  public  alliance  with 
that  monarch,  and  concerted  all  meafures  for  their 
mutual  defence.     Ke  even  employed  arguments,  by 
which  he  believed  he  had  periuaded  Francis  to  imi- 
tate his  example,  in  withdrawing  his  obedience  from 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  adminiflering  ecclefiaflicai 
affairs  without  having  farther  recourfe  to  that  fee. 
And  being  now  fully  determined  in  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  refolute  to  Hand  all  confequences,  he  pri- 
vately celebrated  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  r  tw  Nov^ 
whom  he   had  previoufly   created    marchionefs   of 
Pembroke.     Rouland  Lee,  foon  after  railed  to  the 
bifhopric    of  Coventry,  officiated  at  the  marriage. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen,  her 
father,   mother,    and    brother,    together   with  Dr. 
Cranmer,  were  prefent  at  the  ceremony*1.     Anne 
became  pregnant  foon  after  her  marriage  ;   and  this 
event  both  gave  great  fatisfa&ion  to  the  king,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  the 
queen's  former  modeily  and  virtue. 

The  parliament  was  again  ailembled  ;  and  Henry,      1533. 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  4^"    $*' 
proceeded  flill  in  thofe  gradual  and  iecure  iteps  by  ment. 

h  Herbert,  p.  340,  341, 
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c  H  A  r.  which  they  loofened  their  connexions  with  the  fee  of 
X^  l-»  R°me>  anc^  repreffed  the  umrpations  of  the  Roman 


j533.  pontiff.  An  act  was  made  againft  all  appeals  to 
Rome  in  caufes  of  matrimony,  divorces,  wills,  and 
other  fuits  cognizable  in  ecclefiaflical  courts ;  ap- 
peals efteemed  difhonourable  to  the  kingdom,  by 
fubjeciing  it  to  a  foreign  jurifdiction  ;  and  found  to 
be  very  vexatious,  by  the  expence  and  the  delay  of 
juflice  which  necelfarily  attended  them '.  The  more 
to  mow  his  difregard  to  the  pope,  Henry  finding 

April  13.  the  new  queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly 
owned  his  marriage ;  and  in  order  to  remove  all 
doubts  with  regard  to  its  lawful nefs,  he  prepared 
meafures  for  declaring  by  a  formal  fentence  the  in- 
validity of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  :  A  fentence 
which  ought  naturally  to  have  preceded  his  efpouf- 
ing  of  Anne  k. 

The  king,  even  amidfl  his  fcruples  and  remorfes 
on  account  of  his  firfl  marriage,  had  always  treated 
Catherine  with  refpect  and  diilin&ion  ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured, by  every  foft  and  perfuafive  art,  to  en- 
gage her  to  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Rome,  and 
her  oppofition  to  his  divorce.  Finding  her  obflinate 
in  maintaining  the  juflice  of  her  caufe,  he  had  totally 
forborne  all  vifits  and  intercourfe  with  her  ;  and  had 
defired  her  to  make  choice  of  any  one  of  his  palaces 
in  which  ihe  mould  pleafe  to  refide.  She  had  fixed 
her  abode  for  fome  time  at  Amphill,  near  Dunftable  ; 
and  it  was  in  this  latter  town  that  Cranmer,  now  cre- 
ated archbilTiop  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  War- 

xoth  May.  ham1,  was  appointed  to  open  his  court  for  examining 
the  validity  of  her  marriage.  The  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  was  chofen,  in  order  to  deprive 
her  of  all  plea  of  ignorance;  and  as  (lie  made  no  an- 
fwer  to  the  citation,  either  by  herfelf  or  proxy,  me 
\vas  declared  contumacious  j    and  the  primate  pro* 

i  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 

k  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.   and  records,  N°  8. 

1  See  note  [E]  at  the  tnd  of  the  volume. 

ceeded 
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reeded  to  the  examination  of  the  caufe.  The  evi-  C  H  A  P. 
dences  of  Arthur's  confummation  of  his  marriage  '  ^ 
were  anew  produced;  the  opinions  of  the  univerfities  I53i, 
were  read,  together  with  the  judgment  pronounced 
two  years  before  by  the  convocations  both  of  Can- 
terbury and  York ;  and  after  thefe  preliminary  fleps 
Cranmer  proceeded  to  a  fentence,  and  annulled  the 
kino's  marriage  with  Catherine  as  unlawful  and  in- 
valid.  By  a  fubfequent  fentence  he  ratified  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  foon  after  was  publicly 
crowned  queen,  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  fuited 
to  that  ceremony  m.  To  complete  the  king's  fatif- 
faclion  en  the  conclufion  of  this  intricate  and  vexa- 
tious aifair,  (he  was  fafely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  7th  Sept. 
who  received  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  after- 
wards fwayed  the  fceptre  with  fuch  renown  and  fe- 
licity. Henry  was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  birth 
of  this  child,  that  foon  after  he  conferred  on  her  the 
title  of  princefs  of  Wales n ;  a  ftep  fomewhat  irregular, 
as  fhe  could  only  be  prefumptive,  not  apparent  heir 
of  the  crown.  But  he  had,  during  his  former  mar- 
riage, thought  proper  to  honour  his  daughter  Mary 
with  that  title ;  and  he  was  determined  to  bellow  on 
the.  offspring  of  his  prefent  marriage  the  fame  mark 
of  diftinction,  as  well  as  to  exclude  the  elder  prin- 
cefs from  all  hopes  of  the  fucceflion.  His  regard  for 
the  new  queen  Itemed  rather  to  increafe  than 
diminifh  by  his  marriage  ;  and  all  men  expected  to 
fee  the  entire  afcendant  of  one  who  had  mounted  a 
tiiione,  from  which  her  birth  had  fet  her  at  fo  great 
a  dlftance,  and  who  by  a  proper  mixture  of  feverity 
and  indulgence  had  long  managed  fo  intractable  a 
fpirit.  as  that  of  Henry.  In  order  to  efface  as  much 
as  poffible  all  marks  of  his  firft  marriage,  lord 
Mountjoy  was  fent  to  the  unfortunate  and  divorced 
queen,  to  inform  her  that  me  was  thenceforth  to  be 
treated  only  as  princefs-dowager  of  Wales ;  and  all 

m  Heylin,  p.  6.  n  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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C  Tr  A  P.  means  were  employed  to  make  her  acquiefce  in  that 
XXXc  determination.  But  (he  continued  obftinatein  ma'n- 
I53J.      taining  the  validity  of  hv  -'"^e;   and  fhe  would 

admit  no  perfon  to  her  preience  who  did  not  approach 
her  with  theaccuftcmed  ceremonial.  Henry,  forget- 
ting hio  wonted  generbuty  towards  her,  employed 
menaces  againlt  fuch  of  her  fervants  as  complied  with 
her  command's  in  t  '  ticular  ;  but  was  never  able 
to  make  h.  .  her  title  and  pretention 5  \ 

W h  :'  n  :  ace  was  conveyed  to  Rome  of  thefe 

tranTa'c^ions^  f  ioiis  to  the  authority  and  repu- 

tation of  tli  holy  ice,  the  conclave  was  in  a  rage, 
and  ail  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction  urged  the 
pope  to  proceed  to  a  definitive  fentence,  and  to  dart 
his  fpiritual  thunders  again  a  Henry.  But  Cle;:.;  ;^ 
proceeded,  no  farther  than  to  declare  the  nullity  of 
Cranmer's  fentence,  as  well  as  that  of  Henry's  j  - 
cond  marriage;  fhreatejiing  him  with  excommuni- 
cation,, if  before  the  fifil  of  November  enluing  . 
did  riot  r :  ;  r'y  thing  in  the  condition  in  .  pj  ;,'■« 

it  formerly  flood  '■'.     An  event  had  hr 
which  ti  F expected  a  more  amicable  conclu- 

fion  of  the  diifereiice.,  and  v  hj-  jred  him  from 

carrvin-r  matters  to  extrerrij  (ft  the  kiug. 

claims  upon  t  ~v  of  I  err a:  i 

for  the  of  Reeglo  and  .  ..a"5;    and, 

haying  [is  preienfions  to.  the 

the 

nounced  a  -■■vim- 

nient,    he   Hi  1   to  pfi  amity    ., 

Francis ,        .  , 

main  -  '•  . 

Catherine  of  I 

lacJIy  enrbrac  ... 

was  fo  much  1 
.    pointed  be:.  _ 

t,  pi  ?26.     Burnet,  vol.  :. 
P  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii.  p.  sf&\ 
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fellies;  and  Francis  as  a  common  friend  there  chap. 
employed  his  good  offices  in  mediating  an  accom-     ^   "' ^ 
modation  between  his  new  ally  and  the  king  of      j53i. 
England. 

Had  this  connexion  of  France  with  the  court  of 
Rome  taken  place  a  few  years  fooner,  there  had  been 
little  difficulty  in  adjuuirig  the  quarrel  with  Henry. 
The  king's  requeft  was  an  ordinary  one  ;  and  the 
lame  plenary  power  of  the  pope,  which  had  granted 
a  difpenfation  for  his  efpouiing  of  Catherine,  could 
eafily  have  annulled  the  marriage.  But  inthepro- 
grefs  of  the  quarrel  the  (hue  of  affairs  was  much 
changed  on  both  fides.  Henry  had  fhaken  off  much 
of  that  reverence  which  he  had  early  imbibed  for  the 
apoliolic  fee ;  and  finding  that  his  fubjects  of  all 
ranks  had  taken  part  with  him,  and  willingly  com- 
plied with  his  meafures  for  breaking  off  foreign  de- 
pendance,  he  had  begun  to  reliih  his  fpiritual  au- 
thoritv,  and  would  fcarcely,  it  was  apprehended,  be 
induced  to  renew  his  fubmillions  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  now  ran  a  ma* 
nifeft.  rifque  of  infringing  his  authority  by  a  compli- 
ance with  the  king  ;  and  as  a  fentence  of  divorce 
could  no  longer  be  refted  on  nullities  in  Julius's  bull, 
but  would  be  conftrued  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
papal  ufurpations,  it  was  forefeen  that  the  Lutherans 
would  thence  take  occafion  of  triumph,  and  would 
perfevere  more  obftinately  in  their  prefent  principles. 
But  notwithstanding  thefe  obffacles,  Francis  did  not 
defpair  of  mediating  an  agreement.  He  obferved 
that  the  king  had  (till  fome  remains  of  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  catholic  church,  and  was  apprehenfive 
of  the  confequences  which  might  enfue  from  too  vio- 
lent innovations.  He  faw  the  intereft  that  Clement 
had  in  preferving  the  obedience  of  England,  which 
was  one  of  the  richeft  jewels  in  the  papal  crown.  And 
he  hoped  that  thefe  motives  on  both  fides  would  faci- 
litate a  mutual  agreement,  and  would  forward  the 
effects  of  his  good  offices. 

I  2  Francis 
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Francis  firfl  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  promife, 
that  if  the  king  would  fend  a  proxy  to  Rome,  and 
thereby  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the  holy  fee,  he  mould 
appoint  commiffioners  to  meet  at  Cambray,  and 
form  the  procefs ;  and  he  mould  immediately  after- 
wards pronounce  the  fentence  of  divorce  required  of 
him.  Bellay,  bifhop  of  Paris,  was  next  difpatched 
to  London,  and  obtained  a  promife  from  the  king, 
that  he  would  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the  Roman  con- 
filtory,  provided  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  fac- 
tion were  excluded  from  it.  The  prelate  carried 
this  verbal  promife  to  Rome  ;  and  the  pope  agreed, 
that  if  the  kiner  would  nVn  a  written  agreement   to 

O  o  o 

the  fame  purpofe,  his  demands  mould  be  fully  com- 
plied with.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  return  of 
the  meffengers ;  and  all  Europe  regarded  this  affair, 
which  had  threatened  a  violent  rupture  between 
England  and  the  Romifh  church,  as  drawing  to- 
wards an  amicable  conclufion  r.  But  the  greatefl 
affairs  often  depend  on  the  moff,  frivolous  incidents. 
The  courier  who  carried  the  king's  written  promife 
was  detained  beyond  the  day  appointed  :  News  was 
brought  to  Rome  that  a  libel  had  been  published  in 
England  againfl  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a  farce 
acted  before  the  king  in  derifion  of  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals !.  The  pope  and  cardinals  entered  into  the 
conliftorv  ehflamed  with  anger ;  and  by  a  precipitate 
fentence  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  was 
pronounced  valid,  and  Henry  declared  to  be  ex- 
communicated if  he  refufed  to  adhere  to  it.  Two 
days  after  the  courier  arrived ;  and  Clement,  who 
had  been  hurried  from  his  ufual  prudence,  found, 
that  though  he  heartily  repented  of  this  hafty  rftea- 
fure,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  retract  it.  or 
replace  affairs  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  pope,  had  he  conducted 
himfelf  with  ever  fo  great  moderation  and  temper, 


I  father  Faul,  lib.  1. 
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could  hope,  during  the  life-time  of  Henry,  to  have    cJ^yP" 
regained  much   authority  or  influence  in  England.    u~v— J 
That  monarch  was  of  a  temper  both  impetuous  and      1534. 
obftinate ;  and  having  proceeded  fo  Far  in  throwing  IJth  **n' 
off  the  papal  yoke,  he  never  could  again  have  been 
brought  tamely  to  bend  his  neck  to  it.    Even  at  the 
time  when  he  was  negotiating  a  reconciliation  with 
Rome,  he  either  entertained  fo  little  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs,  or  was  fo  indifferent  about  the  event,  that  he 
had  aflembled  a  parliament,  and  continued  to  enact  A  parlia* 
laws  totally  deitrudive  of  the  papal  authority.   The  menL" 
people   had    been    prepared    by  degrees    for    this 
great  innovation.     Each  preceding  feffion  had   re- 
trenched fomewhat  from  the  power  and  profits  of  the 
pontiff.-    Care  had  been  taken,  during  feme  years, 
to  teach  the  nation  that  a  general  council  wras  much 
fuperior  to  a  pope.     But  now  a  bifhop  preached 
every  Sunday  at  Paul's  crofs,  in  order  to  inculcate 
the  doctrine,  that  the  pope  was  entitled  to  no   au- 
thority at  all  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocefe'. 
The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  mewed  that  they 
had  entirely  adopted  this  opinion  ;   and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  king,  after  having  procured  a 
favourable  fentence  from  Rome,  which  would  have 
removed  all  doubts  with  regard  to  his  fecond  mar- 
riage and  the  fucceilion,  might  indeed  have  lived  on 
terms  of  civility  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  nc 
would  have  furrendered  to  him  any  considerable  fhare 
of  his  aflumed  prerogative.     The  importance  or  the 
laws  paifed  this  feiiion,  even  before  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  the  violent  refolutions  taken  at  Rome,  is 
fufneient  to  juftify  this  opinion. 

All  payments  made  to  the  apoflolic  chamber;  all 
provilions,  bulls,  difpenfations,  were  aboiifhed : 
Monafteries  were  fubjeeted  to  the  vifitation  and  go- 
vernment of  the  king  alone  :  The  law  for  puniihing 
heretics  was  moderated ;  the  ordinary  was  prohibited 

c  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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C  tt  a  P.  from  imprifoning  or  trying  any  perfon  upon  fufpici  on 
XXX.  a]one,  without  prefentment  by  two  lawful  witnefles. ; 
j-3>  and  it  was  declared,  that  to  ipeak  again!!  the  pope's 
authority  was  no  herefy :  Bifhops  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  conge  d'clire  from  the  crown,  or  in  cafe 
of  the  dean  and  chapter's  retufal,  by  letters  patent; 
and  no  recourfe  was  to  be  had  to  Rome  for  palls, 
bulls,  or  provifions  C  Campeggio  and  Ghinucci, 
two  Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  bifhoprics  of  Sa- 
lifbury  and  Worcefter,  which  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed u :  The  law  which  had  been  formerly  made 
againit  paying  annates  or  firfl  fruits,  but  which  had 
been  left  in  the  king's  power  to  fufpend  or  enforce, 
was  finally  eft ablimed  :  And  a  fubmillion  which  was 
exacted  two  years  before  from  the  clergy,  and  which 
had  been  obtained  with  great  diriicuity,  received  this 
feffioja  the  fanction  of  parliament vv.  In  this  fubmif- 
fion  the  clergy  acknowledged  that  convocations 
ought  to  be  affembled  by  the  king's  authority  only  ; 
they  promife  to  enact  no  new  canons  without  his 
confent ;  and  they  agree  that  he  mould  appoint 
thirty-two  commifiioners,  in  order  to  examine  the 
old  canons,  and  abrogate  fuch  as  mould  be  found 
prejudicial  to  his  royal  prerogative  *.  An  appeal 
was  alio  allowed  from  the  bifhop's  court  to  the  king 
in  Chancerv. 

But  the  moil  important  law  paifed  this  fellion, 
was  that  which  regulated  the  fuccefficn  to  the  crown: 
The  marriage  of  the  king  with  Catherine  was  de- 
clared unlawful,  void,  and  of  no  effect :  The  pri- 
mate's fentence  annulling  it  was  ratified  :  And  the 
marriage  with  queen  Anne  was  eflabliihed  and  con- 
firmed. The  crown  was  appointed  to  defcend  to  the 
iifue  of  this  marriage,  and  failing  them  to  the  king's 

March  3c.  heirs  for  ever.  An  oath  likewife  was  enjoined  to  be 
iakgn  in  favour  of  this  order  of  fuccdiion,  under  the 
penalty  of  imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure, 

u  Le  Neve's  Fafti  Ecclcf.  Angl.  w  25  H.  S.  c.  19. 

*  Collier,  voi.  ii.  p.  69,  70. 
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and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  And  all  flander  3  tin  p 
sagainft  the  king,  queen,  or  their  ilTue,  was  iub- 
jeded  to  the  penalty  of  mifpriiion  of  treafon.  After 
tjiefe  compliances  the  parliament  was  prorogued.; 
and  thole  ac'U,  fo  contemptuous  towards  the  pope, 
.and  fo  deltrudive  of  his  authority,  were  palled  at  the 
very  time  that  Clement  pronounced  his  hafly  fen- 
tence  again!!:  the  king.  Henry's  refentment  againi! 
queen  Catherine,  on  account  of  her  obltinacy,  was 
tire  reafon  why  he  excluded  her  daughter  from  all 
hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  ;  contrary  to  his 
iirit  intentions  when  he  began  the  prccefs  of  divorce;, 
and  of  difpenfatieii  for  a  fecond  marriage. 

The  king  found  his  ecclefiaftical  fubjeds  as  com- 
pliant as  the  laity.  The  convocation  ordered  that 
the  act  againft  appeals  to  Rome,  together  with  the 
king's  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council., 
ihould  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  kingdom  :  And  they  voted  that  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  had  by  the  taw  of  God  no  more  jurifdidion 
in  EjqgWrid  ti&an  iny  other  foreign  bilhop  ;  and  that 
the  authority  which  he  and  his  predeceffors  had  there 
exercifed  war,  only  bv  ufurpation,  and  by  the  fuffer- 
ance  of  Englim  princes.  Four  perfons  alone  op- 
pofed  this  vote  in  the  lower  ho  Life,  and  one  doubted, 
it  paffed  unanimoufly  in  the  upper.  The  hi/hops 
went  fo  far  in  their  complaifance,  that  they  took  out 
new  commiffions  from  the  crown,  in  which  all 
their  fpiritual  and  epifcopal  authority  was  expreisly 
arrirmed  to  be  derived  ultimately  from  the  civil 
magifirate,  and  to  be  entirely  dependant  on  his  good 
pleafure  :■'. 

The  oath  regarding  the  fuceemon  was  generally 
taken  throughout  the  kingdom.  Fifher  biiFiop  of 
Rochefier,  and  fir  Thomas  More,  were  the  only 
peribns  of  note  that  entertained  fcrupies  with  regard 
to  its  legality.     Fiiner  was  obnoxious  on   account 

1  Collier's  E'c&fef.  Hifl.  vol.  ii. 
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of  fome  practices  into  which  his  credulity,  rather 
than  any  bad  intentions,  feems  to  have  betrayed 
him.  But  More  was  the  perfon  of  greateft  reputa- 
tion in  the  kingdom  for  virtue  and  integrity;  and 
as  it  was  believed  that  his  authority  would  have  in- 
fluence on  the  fentiments  of  others,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  convince  him  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  oath. 
He  declared  that  he  had  no  fcruple  with  regard  to 
the  fuccefiion,  and  thought  that  the  parliament  had 
full  power  to  fettle  it :  He  offered  to  draw  an  oath 
himfelf,  which  would  enfure  his  allegiance  to  the 
heir  appointed  ;  but  he  refufed  the  oath  prefcribed 
bv  law ;  became  the  preamble  of  that  oath  aiferted 
the  legality  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne,  and 
therebv  implied  that  his  former  marriage  with  Ca- 
therine was  unlawful  and  invalid.  Cranmer  the 
primate,  and  Crcniwel,  now  fecretary  of  Rate,  who 
highly  loved  and  efteemed  More,  entr  fl  to 

lay  afide  his  fcruples  ;  and  their  friendly  importimiry 
feemed  to  weigh  more  with  him  than  ail  the  penal- 
ties attending  his  refufal "'.  He  perfifted,  however, 
in  a  mild  though  firm  manner,  to  maintain  his  re- 
folution  ;  and  the  king,  irritated  againil  him  as  well 
as'  Viiher,  ordered  both  to  be  indicted  upon  the  fta- 
tute,  and  committed  prifoners  to  the  Tower. 
,3d  Nov.  The  parliament  being  again  aifembled,  conferred 

on  the  king  the  title  of  the  only  fupreme  headnsti. 
earth  of  the  church  of  England  ;  as  they  had  already 
inverted  him  with  all  the  real  power  b&longfrlg  to  it. 
In  this  memoiv  thfi  parliament  •    him 

power,  or  rather  acknowledged  his  inneretot  power, 
*-'•  to  vif:t.  and  rcprefs,  rtdveis,  rdfbrm,  urdcr,  cor- 
"  reel,  reilram,  or  amend  all  errors,  hereftes, 
*4  abufes,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities, 
"  which  fell  under  any  fpiritual  b'u  or  jurif- 

"  diction  *."  They  atfodbcfefecl  it  treafon  to  attempt, 
.or  fpeak  evil  agaiRft  the  king,  queen,  o»- 

i.  p.  156.  :.  8.  C  :, 
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his  heirs,  or  to  endeavour  depriving  them  of  their  CHAP, 
dignities  or  titles.    They  gave  him  a  right  to  all  the      xxx-  t 
annates  and  tithes  of  benefices,  which  had  formerly      JJ3 4. 
been  paid  to  the  court  of  Rome.     They  granted 
him  a  fubfidv  and  a  fifteenth.    They  attainted  More 
and  Fiflier  for    mifprifion   of  treafon.     And   they 
completed  the   union  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
giving  to  that  principality  all  the  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
liih  b 

'  Thus  the  authority  of  the  popes,  like  all  exorbi- 
tant povvcr,  was  ruined  by  the  excefs  of  its  acquisi- 
tions, and  by  flretching  its  pretenfions  beyond  what 
it  was  poflible  for  any  human  principles  or  prepofTef- 
ji on;  to  fu  Plain.     Indulgences  had  in  former   ages 

\d  extremely  to  enrich  the  holy  fee;  but  being 
openly  abufed,  they  ferved  to  excite  the  firfl  com- 
motions and  opposition  in  Germany.  The  prero- 
gative of  granting  difpenfaticns  had  alfo  contributed 
much  to  attach  all  the  fovereign  princes  and  great 
families  in  Europe  to  the  papal  authority  ;  but  meet- 

•.ith  an  unluckly  concurrence  of  circumilances, 
was  now  the  caufe  why  England  Separated  herfelf 
from  the  Romiih  communion.  The  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  king's  fupremacy  introduced  there  a 
greater  fimplicity  in  the  government,  by  uniting  the 
Spiritual  with  the  civil  power,  and  preventing  dif- 
putes  about  limits,  which  never  could  exactly  be  de- 
termined, between  the  contending  jurisdictions.  A 
way  was  aifo  prepared  for  checking  the  exorbi- 
tances of  fuperitition,  and  breaking  thofe  fhackles 
by  which  all  human  reafon,  policy,  and  induStry 
had  fo  long  been  encumbered.  The  prince,  it  may 
be  fuppoled,  being  head  of  the  religion,  as  well  as 
of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  though 
he  might  Sometimes  employ  the  former  as  an  engine 
of  government,  had  no  interePc,  like  the  Roman 
pontiff,    in    nourifhing   its  excemve  growth  ;   and, 

,pt  when  blinded  by  his  own  ignorance  or  bigotrv, 

would 
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c  H  A  P.  would  be  fare  to   retain  it  within  tolerable  limit.1;, 
"j  and  prevent  its  abufes.     And  on  the  whole,  there 
,534.     followed  from  this  revolution  many  beneficial  con- 
fequences  ;  though  perhaps  neither  forefeen  nor  in- 
tended by  the  perfons  who  had  the  chief  hand  in 
conducting  it. 

While  Henry  proceeded  with  fo  much  order  and 
tranquillity  in  changing  the  national  religion,  and 
while  his  authority  feemed  entirely  fecure  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  held  in  fome  inquietude  by  the  Hate  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  under 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  fon,  who 
bore  the  title  of  lieutenant ;  and  as  Kildare  was  ac- 
cufed  of  fome  violences  againft  the  family  of  Olfory, 
his  hereditary  enemies,  he  was  fummoned  to  anfwer 
for  his  conduct.  He  left  his  authority  in  the  hands 
of  his  fon,  who  hearing  that  his  father  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  immedi- 
ately took  up  arms,  and  joining  himfelf  to  Oneale, 
Ocarrol,  and  other  Iriih  nobility,  committed  many 
ravages,  murdered  Allen  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and 
Jaid  (lege  to  that  city.  Kildare  meanwhile  died  in 
prifon,  and  his  fon,  perfevering  in  his  revolt,  made 
applications  to  the  emperor,  who  promifed  him  af- 
iiftance.  The  king  was  obliged  to  fend  over  fome 
forces  to  Ireland,  which  fo  harafTed  the  rebels,  that 
this  young  nobleman,  finding  the  emperor  backward 
in  fulfilling  his  promifes,  was  reduced  to  the  necef- 
iity  of  iurrendering  himfelf  prifoner  to  lord  Leonard 
Gray,  the  new  deputy,  brother  to  the  marquis  of 
Dorfet.  He  was  carried  over  to  England,  together 
with  his  five  uncles  ;  and  after  trial  and  conviclion 
they  were  all  brought  to  public  juflice  ;  though  two 
-of  the  uncles,  in  order  to  lave  the  family,  had  pre- 
tended to  join  the  king's  party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  acquired  the  entire  afeend- 
ant  in  Scotland  5  and  having  gotten  poifellion  of  the 

kind's 
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ting's  perfon,  then  in  early  youth,  he  was  able,  by  c  it  a  p. 
means  of  that  advantage,  and  by  employing  the  x^. 
power  of  his  own  family,  to  retain  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. The  queen-dowager,  however,  his  con- 
fort,  bred  him  preat  didurbance.  For  having: 
feparated  herfelf  from  him,  on  account  of  iome 
jealoufies  and  difgufts,  and  having  procured  a  di- 
vorce, me  had  married  another  man  of  quality,  of 
the  name  of  Stuart ;  and  me  joined  ail  the  difcon- 
tented  nobility  who  oppofed  Angus's  authority. 
James  himlelf  was  diflbtisfied  with  the  flavery  to 
which  he  was  reduced  ;  and  by  fecret  correfpondence 
he  incited  firft  Walter  Scot,  then  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
to  attempt  by  force  of  arms  the  freeing  him  from  the 
hands  of  Angus.  Both  cnterprifes  failed  of  fuccefs  ; 
but  James,  impatient  of  reflraint,  found  means  at 
lafl  of  efcaping  to  Stirling,  where  his  mother  then 
refided ;  and  having  fummoned  all  the  nobility  to 
attend  him,  he  overturned  the  authority  of  the 
iDouglafles,  and  obliged  Angus  and  his  brother  to 
fly  into  England,  where  they  were  protected  by 
Henry.  The  king  of  Scotland,  being  now  arrived 
at  years  of  majority,  took  the  government  into  his 
own  hands  ;  and  employed  himlelf  with  great  fpirit 
and  valour  in  repreiling  thofe  feuds,  ravages,  and 
diforders,  which  though  they  diflurbed  the  courfe 
of  public  juftice,  ferved  to  fupport  the  martial  fpirit 
of  the  Scots,  and  contributed  by  that  means  to 
maintain  national  independency.  He  was  dellrous  of 
renewing  the  ancient  league  with  the  French  nation ; 
but  finding  Francis  in  clofe  union  with  England,  and 
on  that  account  fomewhat  cold  in  hearkening  to  his 
propofals,  he  received  the  more  favourably  the  ad- 
vances of  the  emperor,  who  hoped  by  means  of  fuch 
an  ally  to  breed  didurbance  to  England.  He  offered 
the  Scottifh  king  the  choice  of  three  princefies,  his 
own  near  relations,  and  all  of  the  name  of  Mary ; 
his  filler  the  dowager  of  Hungary,  his  niece  a 
daughter  of  Portugal,  pr  his  coufm  the  daughter 
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c  H  A  P.  of  Henry,  whom  he  pretended  to  difpofe  of  un- 
.JS^l^  known  to  her  father.  James  was  more  inc'" 
i534.  to  the  latter  propofal,  had  it  not  upon  reflection 
been  found  impracticable;  and  his  natural  pro- 
pensity to  France  at  lad  prevailed  over  all  other  con- 
siderations. The  alliance  with  Francis  neceifarily 
engaged  James  to  maintain  peace  with  England. 
But  though  invited  by  his  uncle  Henry  to  confer  with 
him  at  Newcaftle,  and  concert  common  meafures 
for  repreffing  the  ecclefiafiics  in  both  kingdoms,  and 
making  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on,  by  entering  England,  to  put  himfelf  in 
the  king's  power.  In  order  to  have  a  pretext  for 
refufing  the  conference,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  and 
obtained  a  brief,  forbidding  him  to  engage  in  any 
perfonal  negociations  with  an  enemy  of  the  holy  fee. 
From  thefe  meafures  Henry  eafily  concluded,  that 
he  could  very  little  depend  on  the  friendship  of  his 
nephew.  But  thofe  events  took  not  place  till  fomc 
time  after  cur  preferit  period. 
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CHAP.     XXXI. 

Religious  principles  of  the  people — of  the    king — of 

the  minifcers —Farther progrefs  of  the  reformation 

Sir  Thomas  More The  maid  of  Kent 

Trial  and  execution  of  Fijhcr  I)  if j  op  of  Rochefer — 

of  fir    Thomas    More King    excommunicated 

Death    of  queen    Catherine Supprejfion 

of  the   Teffer  rnonafteries A  parliament 

A  convocation Tranflation  of  the  Bible 

Difgrace  of  £>ueen  Anne Her  trial and 

execution A  parliament A  convocation 

T^if contents  among  the  people Irfurrecfion    ■     - 

Birth  of  prince  Edward,  and  death  of  queen  fane 
Supprejfion  of  the  greater  monqfteries Car- 
dinal Pole. 

THE  ancient  and  almofl  uninterrupted  oppo-  CHAP, 
fition  of  interefts  between  the  laity  and  clergy     XX^L  t 
in  England,  and  between  the  Englifn  clergy  and  the  ^T^TT"* 
court  of  Rome,  had  fufficiently  prepared  the  nation  Religions 
for  a  breach  with  the  fovereign  pontiff;  and  men  ofth?" 
had  penetration  enough  to  difcover  abufes,  which  people, 
were  plainly  calculated  for  the  temporal  advantages 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  which  they  found  deftruclive 
of  their  own.     Thefe  fubjects  feemed  proportioned 
to  human  undemanding  ;  and  even  the  people,  who 
felt  the  power  of  interefbin  their  own  breait,  could 
perceive  the  purpofe  of  thoie  numerous  inventions 
which  the  interested  fpirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
introduced  into  religion.     But  when  the  reformers 
proceeded  thence  to  difpute  concerning  the  nature 

of 
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CHAP,  of  the  facraments,  the  operations  of  grace,  the  term:? 
XXXI.  0f  acCeptance  with  the  Deity,  men  were  thrown  into 
ij;4-  amazement,  and  were  during  fome  time  at  a  lofs 
how  to  chufe  their  party.  The  profound  ignorance 
in  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  formerly  lived, 
and  their  freedom  from  theological  altercations,  had 
produced  a  fmcere  but  indolent  acquiefcence  in 
received  opinions  ;  and  the  multitude  were  neither 
attached  to  them  by  topics  of  realbning,  nor  by 
thofe  prejudices  and  antipathies  again  it  opponents, 
which  have  ever  a  more  natural  and  powerful  influ- 
ence over  them.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  a  new 
opinion  was  advanced,  fupported  by  fuch  an  au- 
thority as  to  call  up  their  attention,  they  felt  their 
capacity  totally  unfitted  fur  fuch  difquifitions  J  and 
they  perpetually  fluctuated  between  the  contending 
parties.  Hence  the  quick  and  violent  movement 
by  which  the  people  were  agitated,  even  in  the  moil 
oppofite  directions  :  Hence  their  leeming  proftitu- 
tion,  in  facrificing  to  prefent  power  the  moil  facred 
principles :  And  hence  the  rapid  progress  during 
fome  time,  and  the  fudden  as  well  as  entire  check 
foon  after,  of  the  new  doctrines.  When  men  were 
once  fettled  in  their  particular  feels,  and  had  fortified 
themfelves  in  a  habitual  deteftation  of  thofe  who  were 
denominated  heretics,  they  adhered  with  more  obili- 
nacv  to  the  principles  of  their  education  ;  and  the 
limits  of  the  two  religions  thenceforth  remained 
fixed  and  unchangeable. 

Nothing  more  forwarded  the  fir  ft  progrefs  of  the 
reformers,  than  the  offer  which  they  made,  of  fub- 
mitting  all  religious  doclrines  to  private  judgment, 
and  the  fummons  given  every  one  to  examine  the 
principles  formerly  impofed  upon  him.  Though 
the  multitude  were  totally  unqualified  for  this  un- 
dertaking, they  yet  were  highly  pleafed  with  it. 
They  fancied  that  they  were  exercifing  their  judg- 
ment, while  they  oppofed  to  the  prejudices  of  an- 
cient 
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1  authority,  more  powerful  prejudices  of  another  chap. 
kind.      The   novelty  itfelf   of  the  doctrines  ;    the     XXX1^ 
ple.iiure  of  an   imaginary  triumph  in  difpute ;   the      j5j4j 
fervent  zeal  of  the   reformed  preachers ;  their  pa- 
tio   e    and  even   alacrity  in  fullering  perfecution, 
death,  and  torments  ;  a  difguft  at  the  reifraints   of 
the  old  religion  ;  an  indignation  againft  the  tyranny 
and  intereited  fpirit  of  the  ecclefiaflics  ;  thefe  motives 
were  prevalent  with  the  people,  and  by  fuch  con- 
ii derations  were  men  fo  generally  induced  during 
that  age  to  throw  off  the  religion  of  their  anceftors. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  practice  of  fubmitting 
religion  to  private  judgment  was  acceptable  to  the 
people,  it  appeared  in  fome  refpects  dangerous  to 
the  rights  of  ibvereigns,  and  feerned  to  delfroy  that 
implicit  obedience  on  which  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magiilrate  is  chiefly  founded.     The  very  precedent, 
of  making  fo  ancient  and  deep  founded  an  eilabi 
ment  as  that  of  the  Romim  hierarchy  might,  it  w:is 
apprehended,  prepare  the  way  for  other  innovations. 
The  republican  fpirit  which   naturally   took  place 
among  the   reformers  increafed  this  jealoufy.     The 
furioiio  iniurreclions   of  the  populace,   excited  by 
Muncer  and  other   anabaptifts  in  Germany b,  fur- 
nimed  a  new  pretence  for  decrying  the  reformation. 
Nor  ought   we  to  conclude,  becaufe  proteftants  in 
cur  time  prove  as  dutiful  fubjects  as   thofe  of  any 
other  communion,  that  therefore  fuch  apprehenfi on.i 
were  altogether  without   any  fhadow  of  plaufibility. 
Though  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  be  tendered 
to  the  difciples  of  the  reformation,  it  is  not  in  reality 
accepted  of ;    and  men  are  generally  contented  to 
acquiefce  implicitly  in  thofe  eitablifhments,  however 
,  into  which  their   early  education  has  thrown 
them. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was  poffefied  of  fuch  abfolute 
authority  aj  Henry,  not  even  the  pope  himielf,  in  his 
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C  IT  A  P-  own   capita!,    where  he  united  both  the  civil  and 
XI"     ccclefiaftical  powers c ;    and  there  was  fmall  likeii- 
, :  p      hood  that  any  doctrine  which  lay  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  encouraging  fedition  could  ever  pretend  to  his 

Of  the  favour  and  countenance.  But  befides  this  political 
jealoufy,  there  was  another  reafon  which  infpired 
this  imperious  monarch  with  an  averfion  to  (lie  re- 
formers. He  had  early  declared  his  fentiments 
■.'  gainft  Luther  ;  and  having  entered  the  lifts  in  thole 
fch'olaftic  quarrels,  he  had  received  from  his  courtiers 
and  theologians  infinite  applaufe  for  his  performance. 
ited  by  this  imaginary  fuccefs,  and  blinded  by  a 
natural  arrogance  and  obflinacy  of  temper,  he  had 
entertained  the  moil  lofty  opinion  of  his  own  erudi- 
tion ;  and  he  received  with  impatience,  mixed  with 
contempt,  any  contradiction  to  his  fentiments. 
Luther  alio  had  been  fo  imprudent  as  to  treat  in  a 
very  indecent  manner  his  royal  antagoniii: ;  ■  and 
though  he  afterwards  made  the  moil  humble  fub- 
miinons  to  Henry,  and  apologized  for  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  former  expreffions,  'he  never  could 
efface  the  hatred  which  the  king  had  conceived 
agaihff.  him  and  his  doctrines.  The  idea  of  hereiy 
ftiil  appeared  deteftable  as  well  as  formidable  to  that 
prince  ;  and  whilfl  his  refentment  agamff.  the  fee  of 
Rome  had  corrected  one  confiderable  part  of  his 
early  prejudices,  he  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
never  to  relinquish  the  remainder.  Separate  as  he 
flood  from  the  catholic  church,  and  from  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  the  head  of  it,  he  ftill  valued  himfelf 
on  maintaining  the  catholic  doctrine,  and  on  guard- 
ing by  fire  and  fword  the  imagined  purity  of  his 
fpeculative  principles. 

Of  the  Henry's  minilters  and  courtiers  were  of  as  )HD1 

mmirta-s.    a  character  as  his  conduct ;  and  feemed  to  waver, 
during  this  whole  reign,  between  the  ancient  and 
new  religion.     The  queen,  engaged  by  intcreil  as 

c  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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Well  as  inclination,  favoured  the  caufe  of  the  re-  CHAP, 
formers  :  Cromwell,  who  was  created  fecretary  of  ,_  '  '  j 
ftate,  and  who  was  daily  advancing  in  the  king's  con-  jj34, 
fidence,  had  embraced  the  fame  views ;  arid  as  he  was 
a  man  of  prudence  and  abilities,  he  was  able,  very 
effectually,  though  in  a  covert  manner,  to  promote 
the  late  innovations :  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, had  fecretly  adopted  the  proteflant  tenets  ; 
and  he  had  gained  Henry's  friendfhip  by  his  candour 
and  fincerity ;  virtues  which  he  poffeffed  in  as  emi- 
nent a  degree  as  thofe  times,  equally  diflracted  with 
faction  and  opprefled  by  tyranny,  could  eafily  permit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  adhered 
to  the  ancient  faith ;  and  by  his  high  rank,  as  well 
as  by  his  talents  both  for  peace  and  war,  he  had 
great  authority  in  the  king's  council :  Gardiner, 
lately  created  bifliop  of  Winchefler,  had  inlifted 
himfelf  in  the  fame  party  ;  and  the  fupplenefs  of  his 
character,  and  dexterity  of  his  conduct,  had  ren- 
dered him  extremely  ufeful  to  it. 

All  thefe  miniflers,  while  they  flood  in  the  moll 
irreconcilable  oppofition  of  principles  to  each  other, 
were  obliged  to  difguife  their  particular  opinions, 
and  to  pretend  an  entire  agreement  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  their  mailer.     Cromwell  and  Cranmer  (till 
carried  the  appearance  of  a  conformity  to  the  an- 
cient fpeculative  tenets  ;  but  they  artfully  made  ufe 
of  Henry's  refentment  to  widen  the  breach  with  the 
fee  of  Rome.     Norfolk  and  Gardiner  feigned  an 
aifent  to  the  king's  fupremacy,  and  to  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  fovereign  pontiff;   but  they  encouraged 
his  paffion  for  the  catholic  faith  ;  and  inftigated  him 
to  puniih  thofe  daring  heretics  who  had  prefumed 
to    reject   his    theological    principles.     Both    fides 
hoped,  by  their  unlimited  compliance,  to  bring  him 
over  to  their  party:    The  king,   meanwhile,  who 
held  the  balance  between  the  factions,  was  enabled 
by  the  courtfhip  paid  him  both  by  proteflants  and 
catholics  to  aflame  an  unbounded  authority :    And 
Vol.  IV.  K  though 
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CHAP,  thoiigh  in  all  his  meafures  he  was  really  driven  bf 

yyy<  O  J  / 

_  ,  hi j  ungoverned  humour,  he  cafually  fleered  a  courfe 
I55+.  which  led  more  certainly  to  arbitrary  power,  than 
any  which  the  moil  profound  politics  could  have 
traced  cut  to  him.  Arlifice,  refinement,  and  hy- 
pocrifv,  in  his  fitaation,  would  have  put  both  parties 
on  their  guard  againft  him,  and  would  have  taught 
them  reierve  in  complying  with  a  monarch  whom 
they  could  never  hope  thoroughly  to  have  gained  s 
But  while  the  franknefs,  fincerity,  and  opennefs  of 
Henry's  temper  were  generally  known,  as  well  as 
the  dominion  of  his  furious  pafTions,  each  fide 
dreaded  to  lofe  him  by  the  fmalleft  oppofition,  and 
flattered  themfelves  that  a  blind  compliance  with  his 
will  would  throw  him  cordially  and  fully  into  their 
interests. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduct,  though  it 
kept  the  courtiers  in  awe,  ferved  in  the  main  to 
encourage  the  protectant  doctrine  among  his  fub- 
jects,  and  promoted  that  fpirit  of  innovation  with 
which  the  age  was  generally  feized,  and  which  no- 
thing but  an  entire  uniformity,  as  well  as  a  steady 
fcverity  in  the  administration,  could  be  able  to 
reprefs.  There  were  fome  Englishmen,  Tindal, 
Jove,  Conftantine,  and  others,  who,  dreading  the 
exertion  of  the  king's  authority,  had  fled  to  Ant- 
werp L',  where  the  great  privileges  poffefled  by  the 
Low  Country  provinces  ferved,  during  fome  time, 
Farther  to  give  them  protsction.  Thefe  men  employed 
there>8  themfelves  in  writing  Englifh  books  againft  the  cor- 
formation.  ruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  againft  images, 
reliques,  pilgrimages  ;  and  they  excited  the  curiosity 
of  men  with  regard  to  that  question,  the  moft  im- 
portant in  theology,  the  terms  of  acceptance  with 
.  the  Supreme  Being.  In  conformity  to  the  Luther- 
ans, and  other  proteftants,  they  afferted  that  falva- 
tion  was  obtained  by  faith  alone ;  and  that  the  molt 

A  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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infallible  road  to  perdition  c  was  a  reliance  on  good-  C  HAP. 

hs  ;  by  which  terms  they  understood  as  well  the 
moral  duties  as  the  ceremonial  and  monastic  ob- 
fervances.  The  defenders  of  the  ancient  religion,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  the  efficacy  oigoodu-orks  ; 
but  though  they  did  not  exclude  from  this  appella- 
tion the  focial  virtues,  it  was  ftill  the  luperltitions 
gainful  to  the  church  which  they  chiefly  extolled  and 
recommended.  The  books  compofed  by  thefe  fu- 
gitives, having  ftolen  over  to  England,  began  to 
make  converts  every  where ;  but  it  was  a  transition 
of  the  fcriptures  by  Tindal  that  was  eliecmed  the 
mod  dangerous  to  the  eftablimed  faith.  The  firft 
edition  of  this  work;,  compofed  with  little  accuracy, 
was  found  liable  to  considerable  objections  ;  2 ,nd 
Tindal,  who  was  poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  lofe 
a  great  part  of  the  impreflion,  was  longing  for  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  his  errors,  of  which  he 
had  been  made  lenfible.  Tonftal,  then  biihop  of 
London,  foon  after  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great 
moderation,  being  defirous  to  difcourage  in  the 
gentlefl  manner  thefe  innovations,  gave  private 
orders  for  buying  up  all  the  copies  that  could  be 
found  at  Antwerp  ;  and  he  burned  them  publicly  in 
Cheapfide.  By  this  meafure  he  fupplied  Tindal  with 
money,  enabled  him  to  print  a  new  and  correct  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  and  gave  great  fcandal  to  the 
people  in  thus  committing  to  the  flames  the  word  of 
God  K 

The  difciples  of  the  reformation  met  with  little 
feverity  during  the  miniftry  of  Wolfey,  who,  though 
himfelf  a  clergyman,  bore  too  fmall  a  regard  to  the 
ecclsfiaftical  order  to  ferve  as  an  inftrument  of  their 

e  Saerilegium  eft  et  im  pi  etas  vclle  phcere  Deo  per  opera  et  nonjper 

fo'.am  fij.um.    l.'ith:  r  aJvi>-'uj  re^em.    Ita  vfdes  quam  dives  fit  homo 

Chvi;ii;iiuis  five  baptizatusrqui  etfam  volehs  non  ppteft  perdere  fi  Itl- 

•tern  fuam  quahtifcurique  p  ulla  enirn  peccata  pofiunteum 

damuare  nifi  incredulitas.    Id,  de  capttiniaie  Sabjlomca. 

f  Hall,  fol.  i36.    Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  138.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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CHAP,  tyranny :  It  was  even  an  article  of  impeachmen  I 
SCX^T.  gg^inft  fcm  ??  that,  by  his  connivance,  he  had  en- 
I5-4t  couraged  the  growth  of  herefy,  and  that  he  had 
protected  and  acquitted  fome  notorious  offenders. 
Sir  Tho-  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  fucceeded  Wolfey  as  chan- 
More  cellor,  is  at  once  an  object  deferving  our  compaf- 
fion,  and  an  inftance  of  the  ufual  progrefs  of  men's 
fentiments  during  that  age.  This  man,  whofe  ele- 
gant genius  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  noble 
Jpirit  of  antiquity  had  given  him  very  enlarged  fen- 
timents, and  who  had  in  his  early  years  advanced 
principles  which  even  at  prefent  would  be  deemed 
fomewhat  too  free,  had,  in  the  courfe  of  events, 
been  fo  irritated  by  polemics,  and  thrown  into  fuch 
a  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  that 
few  inquifitors  have  been  guilty  of  greater  violence 
in  their  profecution  of  herefy.  Though  adorned 
with  the  gentleft  manners  as  well  as  the  pureft  in- 
tegrity, he  carried  to  the  utmofl  height  his  averiion 
to  heterodoxy ;  and  James  Bainham,  in  particular, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  experienced  from  him 
the  greatefl  feverity.  Bainham,  accufed  of  favour- 
ing the  new  opinions,  was  carried  to  More's  houfe ; 
and  having  refufed  to  difcover  his  accomplices,  the 
chancellor  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  in  his  pre- 
fence,  and  afterwards  lent  him  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  himfelf  faw  him  put  to  the  torture.  The  un- 
happy gentleman,  overcome  by  all  thefe  feverities, 
abjured  his  opinions ;  but  feeling  afterwards  the 
deeped  compunction  for  his  apoflacy,  he  openly  re- 
turned to  his  former  tenets,  and  even  courted  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was  condemned  as  an 
obftinate  and  relapfed  heretic,  and  was  burned  in, 
Smithfieid  . 

Many  were  brought  into  the  bifhops'  courts  for 
offences  which  appear  trivial,  but  which  were  re- 
garded as  fymbols  of  the  party :  Some  for  teaching 

g  Articles  of  Impeachment  in  Herbert.    Burnet. 
h  Fox.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  i6;« 
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their  children  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Englifh  ;  others  C  H  a  ?. 
for  reading  the  New  Teftament  in  that  language,  xx— • 
or  for  fpeaking  againft  pilgrimages.  To  harbour 
the  perfecuted  preachers,  to  neglect  the  faffs  of  the 
church,  to  declaim  againft  the  vices  of  the  clerey, 
were  capital  offences.  One  Thomas  Bilney,  a 
prieft,  who  had  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  had 
been  terrified  into  an  abjuration  ;  but  was  fo  haunted 
by  remorfe  that  his  friends  dreaded  fome  fatal  effects 
of  his  defpair.  At  lafl  his  mind  feemed  to  be  more 
relieved ;  but  this  appearing  calm  proceeded  only 
from  the  refolution  which  he  had  taken  of  expiating 
his  pail  offence  by  an  open  ccnfeflion  of  the  truth, 
and  by  dying  a  martyr  to  it.  He  went  through 
Norfolk,  teaching  the  people  to  beware  of  idolatry, 
and  of  trufting  for  their  faivation  either  to  pilgrim- 
ages, or  to  the  cowie  cf  St.  Francis,  to  the  prayers 
of  the  faints,  or  to  images.  He  was  foon  feized, 
tried  in  the  biihops'  court,  and  condemned  as  a 
relapfed  heretic  ;  and  the  writ  was  fent  down  to 
burn  him.  When  brought  to  the  flake,  he  dis- 
covered fuch  patience,  fortitude,  and  devotion,  that 
the  fpectators  were  much  affected  with  the  horrors 
of  his  punifhment ;  and  fome  mendicant  friars  who 
were  prefent,  fearing  that  his  martyrdom  would  be 
imputed  to  them,  and  make  them  lofe  thofe  alms 
which  they  received  from  the  charity  of  the  people, 
•deiired  him  publicly  to  acquit  them  l  of  having  any 
hand  in  his  death.  He  willingly  complied  ;  and  by 
this  meeknefs  gained  the  more  on  the  fympathy  of 
the  people.  Another  perfon  (till  more  heroic,  being 
brought  to  the  flake  for  denying  the  real  prefence, 
feemed  almoft  in  a  tranfport  of  joy  ;  and  he  tenderly 
embraced  the  faggots  which  were  to  be  the  inflru- 
ments  of  his  punilhment,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
.  him  eternal  reft.     In  fhort,  the  tide  turning  towards 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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CHA?.  the  new  doctrine,  thcfe  fevere  executions,  which, 

puc^E     jn  another  difpofition  of  men's  minds,  would  have 

J534.      funked  to  fupprefs  it,  now  fqrved  only  to  difFufe  it 

the  more  among  the  people,  and  to  infpire  them 

with  horror  againft  the  unrelenting  perfecutors. 

But  though  Henry  neglected  not  to  punifh  the 
protefhmt  doctrine,  which   he  deemed  herefy,  his 
molt  formidable  enemies,  he  knew,  were  the  zealous 
adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  chiefly  the  monks, 
who,   having  their   immediate   dependence  on  the 
Roman  p&ntiff,  apprehended  their  own  ruin  to  be 
the  certain  confequence  of  aboliming  his  authority 
in  England.     Peyto,  a  friar,  preaching  before  the 
king,  had  the  aifurance  to  tell  him,  "  That  many 
"  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him  ;    but  he,  as  a 
"  true  Micajah,  warned  him,  that  the  dogs  would 
"  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  done  Ahab's  V"    The 
king  took  no  notice  of  the  infult,  but  allowed  the 
preacher  to  depart  in  peace.     Next  Sunday  he  em- 
ployed Dr.  Corren  to  preach  before  him  ;   who  juf- 
tified  the  king's  proceedings,  and  gave  Peyto  the 
appellations  of  a  rebel,  a  flanderer,  a  dog,  and  a 
traitor.     Eiflon,  another  friar  of  the  fame  houfe, 
interrupted  the  preacher,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
one  of  the  lying  prophets,  who  fought  to  eflabliih 
by  adultery  the  iucceflion  of  the  crown  ;  but  that  he 
himfelf  would  juftify  all  that  Peyto  had  faid.     Henry 
filenced  the  petulant  friar;    but  mowed  no  other 
mark  of  refentment  than  ordering  Peyto  and  him  to 
be  fummoned  before  the  council,  and  to  be  rebuked 
for  their  offence '.     He  even   here  bore  patiently 
fome  new  inftances  of  their  obftinacy  and  arrogance  : 
When  the  earl  of  Eifex,  a  privy  counfellor,  told 
them,    that  thev  deferred  for  their   offence  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames  \    Elfton  replied,  that  the 
road  to  heaven  lay  as  near  by  water  as  by  land  ". 

~  Strype,  vol.  :.  p.  i6j,  I  Collier,  vol.  i.;.  p.  86. 
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But  fevcral  monks  were  detected  in  a  confpiracy,  C  H  A  P. 
which,  as  it  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to  J^^_j 
the  king,  was  on  its  difcovery  attended  with  more       i534. 
fatal  confequcnces  to  themfelves.     Elizabeth  Barton  The  Mail 
of  Aldington  in  Kent,    commonly  called  the  holy  °f  Kent. 
Maid  of "Kent ',  had  been  fubject  to  hyfterical  fits, 
which  threw  her  body  into  unufual  convulfions;  and 
having  produced  an  equal   diforder  in   her   mind, 
made  her  utter  ftrange  fayings,  which,  as  me  was 
fcarcely  confeious   of  them  during   the   time,  had 
foon  alter  entirely  efcaped  her  memory.     The  (illy 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  ftruck  with  theie 
appearances,  which  they  imagined  to  be  fuperna- 
tural ;    and  Richard  Mailers,  vicar  of  the  parifh,  a 
defigning  fellow,  founded  on  them  a  project  from 
which  he  hoped  to  acquire  both  profit  and  cor 
ation.    He  went  to  Warham,  archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, then  alive  ;  and  having  given  him  an  account 
of  Elizabeth's   revelations^,    he  fo  far  wrought  on 
that  prudent  but  fuperflitious  prelate,  as  to  receive 
•orders  from  him  to  watch  her  in  her  trances,  and 
carefully  to  note  down  all  her  future  fayings.     The 
regard  paid  her  by  a  perfon  ef  fo  high  a  rank  foon 
rendered  her  ftill  more   the  object  of  attention  to 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  was  eafy  for  Mailers  to 
perfuade*  them,  as  well  as  the  maid  herfeif,  that  her 
ravings  were  infpirations  of  the  Holy  Ghofl.     Kna- 
very, as  is  ufual,  foon  after  fucceeding  to  delufion, 
me  learned  to   counterfeit  trances  ;    and  me  then 
uttered,  in  an  extraordinary  tone,  fuch  fpeeches  as 
were    dictated    to    her    by  her    fpiritual    director. 
Mailers  aifociated  with  him  Dr.  Bocking,  a  canon 
of  Canterbury;    and  their  defign  was  to  raife  the 
credit  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  flood  in  a 
pel  belonging  to  Mailers,  and  to  draw  to  it  fuch 
pilgrimages  as  ufually  frequented  the  more  famous 
images  and  reliques.     In  proitcutiou  or  this  defign, 
Elizabeth  pretended  revelations,  which  directed  her 
K  4  to 
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c  h  A  P.  to  have  recourfe  to  that  image  for  a  cure  ;  and  being  . 
XigJ££     brought  before  it,  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  mul- 
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preience  or  a  great 
titude,  me  fell  anew  into  convulfions  ;    and  after 
diverting  her  limbs  and  countenance  during  a  com- 
petent time,  me  affected  to  have  obtained  a  perfect 
recovery  by  the  interceffion  of  the  Virgin ,n.     Thij 
miracle  was  foon  bruited  abroad  ;     and    the   two 
priefts,    finding  the  impofture  to  fucceed   beyond 
their  own  expectations,  began  to  extend  their  views, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more  important  eiiter- 
prifes.     They    taught    their    penitent    to    declaim 
a^ainft  the  new  doctrines,  which  me  denominated 
herefv  ;  againfl  innovations  in  ecclefiaflical  govern- 
ment ;   and  againft  the  king's  intended  divorce  from 
Catherine.     She  went  fo  far  as  to  afTert,  that  if  he 
profecuted  that  deiign,    and  married  another,    he 
ihould  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer,  and  mould 
not  an  hour  longer  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Almighty, 
but  ihould  die  the  death  of  a  villain.     Many  monks 
throughout  England,  either  from  folly  or  roguery, 
or  from  faction,  which  is  often  a  complication  of 
both,  entered  into  the  delufion  ;    and  one  Beering, 
a  friar,  wrote  a  book  of  the  revelations  and  pro- 
phecies of  Elizabeth  ".     Miracles  were  daily  added 
to  increafe  the  wonder  ;  and  the  pulpit  every  where 
refounded  with  accounts  of  the  fanccity  and  infpira- 
tions  of  the  new  prophetefs.     MefTages  were  car- 
ried from  her  to  queen  Catherine,  by  which  that 
princefs  was  exhorted  to  perfift  in  her  oppofition  to 
the  divorce ;    the  pope's  ambalTadors  gave  encou- 
ragement to  the  popular  credulity  ;  and  even  Fiiher 
biihop  of  Rochefler,  though  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
learning,  was  carried  away  by  an  opinion  fo  favour- 
able to  the  party  which   he  had  efpoufed0.     The 
king  at  laft  began  to  think  the  matter  worthy  of 
his  attention ;    and  having  ordered  Elizabeth  and 

m  Stowe,  p.  570.    EL"  r.quet's  Epitome  of  Chronicles. 
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her  accomplices  to  be  arretted,  he  brought  them  C  HA  p. 
before  the  Star  Chamber,  where  they  freely,  with-  J5^J\' 
out  being  put  to  the  torture,  made  confeflion  of  Isl4<1 
their  guilt.  The  parliament,  in  the  fefiion  held  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  palled  an  act  of  attainder 
againft  fome  who  were  engaged  in  this  treafon- 
able  impofture  ? ;  and  Elizabeth  herfelf,  Mafters, 
Bocking,  Deering,  Rich,  Rifby,  Gold,  iuffered 
for  their  crime.  The  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  Abe), 
Addifon,  Lawrence,  and  others,  were  condemned 
for  miipriflon  of  treafon  ;  becaufe  they  had  not 
discovered  fome  criminal  fpeeches  which  they 
heard  from  Elizabeth  i :  And  they  were  thrown  into 
prifon.  The  better  to  undeceive  the  multitude,  - 
the  forgery  of  many  of  the  prophetefs's  miracles 
was  detected  ;  and  even  the  f  candalous  prcfti- 
tution  of  her  manners  was  laid  open  to  the 
public.  Thofe  pafiions  which  fo  naturally  infmuate 
themfelves  amidfl  the  warm  intimacies  maintained 
by  the  devotees  of  different  fexes,  had  taken  place 
between  Elizabeth  and  her  confederates  ;  and  it  was 
found,  that  a  door  to  her  dormitory,  which  was  faid 
to  have  been  miraculoufly  opened,  in  order  to  give 
her  accefs  to  the  chapel,  for  the  fake  of  frequent  con- 
verfe  with  heaven,  had  been  contrived  by  Bocking 
and  Mailers  for  lefs  refined  purpofes. 

The  detection  of  this  impofture,  attended  with  1535. 
fo  many  odious  circumftances,  both  hurt  the  credit 
of  the  ecclefiaftics,  particularly  the  monks,  and  in- 
itigated  the  king  to  take  vengeance  on  them.  He 
fupprefled  three  monafteries  of  the  Obfervantine 
friars  ;  and  finding  that  little  clamour  was  excited 
by  this  act  of  power,  he  was  the  more  encouraged 
to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  the  remainder.  Mean- 
while, heexercifed  punimment  on  individuals  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  parliament  had  made 
it  treafon  to  endeavour  depriving  the  king  of  his 

p  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  149.    Hajll,  fol.  220. 
9  Godwin's  Annals,  p.  53. 
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chap,  dignity  or  titles  :  They  had-  lately  added  to  hi?" 
XXXL  t  other  titles,  that  of  iupreme  head  of  the  church  ; 
is35-  ^  was  mferred,  t'lat  to  deny  his  fupremacy  was 
treafon  ;  and  many  priors  and  ecclefiaflics  loft  their 
lives  for  this  new  fpccies  of  guilt.  It  was  certainly 
a  high  inftance  of  tyranny  to  punifh  the  mere  de^ 
livery  of  a  political  opinion,  especially  one  that  no- 
wife  affected  the  king's  temporal  right,  as  a  capital 
offence,  though  attended  with  no  overt  act ;  and 
the  parliament  in  palling  this  law  had  overlooked 
all  the  principles  by  which  a  civilized,  much  more 
a  free  people,  mould  be  governed:  But  the  violence 
of  changing  fo  fuddenly  the  whole  fyliem  of  govern- 
ment, and  making  it  treafon  to  deny  what  during 
many  ages  it  had  been  herefy  to  affert,  is  .an  event 
which  may  appear  fomewhat  extraordinary.  Even 
the  ftern  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry  was  at  firft 
mocked  with  thefe  fangumary  meafures ;  and  he 
went  fo  far  as  to  change  his  garb  and  drefs  ;  pre- 
tending forrow  for  the  neceility  by  which  he  was 
pufhed  to  fuch  extremities.  Still  impelled,  how- 
ever, by  his  violent  temper,  and  defirous  of  ftriking 
a  terror  into  the  whole  nation,  he  proceeded,  by 
making  examples  of  Fillier  and  More,  to  confum- 
mate  his  lawlefs  tyranny. 
Section  JOKN  Fi{her>  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was  a  pre- 
of  piihcr  late  eminent  for  learning  and  morals,  ftill  more  than 
KcKh^fter-  ^or  ^^s  ccclefiaftical  dignities,  and  for  the  high 
favour  which  he  had  long  enjoyed  with  the  king. 
When  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  on  account  of  his 
refufmg  the  oath  which  regarded  the  fucceffion,  and 
his  concealment  of  Elizabeth  Barton's  treafonable 
fpeeches,  he  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  all  his 
revenues,  but  dripped  of  his  very  ciothes,  and 
without  confederation  of  his  extreme  age,  he  was 
allowed  nothing  but  rags,  which  fcarcely  fufficed  to 
cover  his  nakednels r.     In  this  condition  he  lay  in 

j 
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prifon  above  a  twelvemonth  ;  when  the  pope,  will-  c  K  A  P 
ing  to  recompenfe  the  fufferings  of  fo  faithful  an     XXX;. 
adherent,   created  him  a   cardinal  ;  though  Fifher  u""~v — -, 
was  fo   indifferent  about  that  dignity,  that  even  if     IS'35' 
the  purple  were  lying  at  his  feet,   he  declared  that 
he  would  not  ftoop  to  take  it.     This  promotion  of 
a  man,  merely  for   his   oppofition  to   royal   au: 
rity,  roufed  the  indignation  of  the  king  ;  and   he 
refolved  to  make  the  innocent  perfon  feel  the  effects 
of  his  refentment.     Fifher  was  indicted  for  denying  a2d  june> 
the  king's  fupremacy,  was  tried,  condemned,    and 
beheaded. 

The  execution  of  this  prelate  was  intended  as  a  of  nr 
warning  to  More,  whofe  compliance,  on  account  j,i0~™as 
of  his  great  authority  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  his  high  reputation  for  learning  and  virtue,  was 
anxioufly  defired  by  the  king.  That  prince  alfo 
bore  as  great  perfonal  affection  and  regard  to  More, 
as  his  imperious  mind,  the  fport  of  pafiions,  v  j 
fufceptible  of  towards  a  man  who  in  any  particular 
oppofed  his  violent  inclinations.  But  More  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  any  opinion 
fo  contrary  to  his  principles  as  that  of  the  king's 
fupremacy ;  and  though  Henry  exacted  that  com- 
pliance from  the  whole  nation,  there  was  as  yet  no 
law  obliging  any  one  to  take  an  oath  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  Rich,  the  foiicitor  general,  was  fent  to  confer 
with  More,  then  a  prifoner,  who  kept  a  cautious 
filence  with  regard  to  the  fupremacy  :  He  was  only 
inveigled  to  fay,  that  any  queltion  with  regard  to 
the  law  which  eftab';fhed  that  prerogative,  was  a 
two-edged  fword  :  If  a  perfon  anfwer  one  way,  it 
will  confound  his  foul  ;  if  another,  it  will  deitroy 
his  body.  No  more  was  wanted  to  found  an  indict- 
ment of  high  trei.  on  againfl  the  prifoner.  His 
filence  was  called  m  ::ci  ms,  ana  1  tade  a  part  of  his 
crime  ;  an  .  theie  words,  which  had  cafually  cropped 
from  h  m,  were  interpret  a  as  a  denial  oi  th^  fupre- 
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chap,  macy  \  Trials  were  mere  formalities  during  this 
xxxi.  reign :  The  jury  gave  fentence  againfl  More,  who 
had  long  expected  this  fate,  and  who  needed  no 
preparation  to  fortify  him  againfl  the  terrors  of  death. 
Not  only  his  conflancy,  but  even  his  cheerfulnefs, 
nay  his  ufual  facetioufnefs,  never  forfook  him;  and 
he  made  a  facrifice  of  his  life  to  his  integrity,  with 
the  fame  indifference  that  he  maintained  in  any 
ordinary  occurrence.  When  he  was  mounting  the 
fcaffold,  he  faid  to  one,  "  Friend,  help  me  up,  and 
"  when  I  come  down  again,  let  me  fhift  for  my- 
"  felf."  The  executioner  afking  him  forgivenefs,  he 
granted  the  requeft,  but  told  him,  "  You  will  never 
"  get  credit  by  beheading  me,  my  neck  is  fo  fhort." 
Then  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he  bade  the  ex- 
ecutioner flay  till  he  put  afide  his  beard :  "  For," 
faid  he,  "  it  never  committed  treafon."  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  glory  of  this  end,  except  a  better 
caufe,  more  free  from  weaknefs  and  fuperftition. 
But  as  the  man  followed  his  principles  and  fenfe  of 
duty,  however  mifguided,  his  conftancy  and  integrity 
are  not  the  lefs  objecls  of  our  admiration.     He  was 

6th  July,    beheaded  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

When  the  execution  of  Fifher  and  More  was  re- 
ported at  Rome,  efpecially  that  of  the  former,  who 
v/as  invefled  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  every  one 
difcovered  the  mofl  violent  rage  againfl  the  king ; 
and  numerous  libels  were  publilhed  by  the  wits  and 
orators  of  Italy,  comparing  him  to  Caligula,  Nero, 
Domitian,  and  all  the  mofl  unrelenting  tyrants  of 
antiquity.  Clement  VII.  had  died  about  fix  months 
after  he  pronounced  fentence  againfl  the  king ;  and 
Paul  III.,  of  the  name  of  Farneie,  had  fucceeded  to 
the  papal  throne.  This  pontiff,  who,  while  car- 
dinal, had  always  favoured  Henry's  caufe,  had 
hoped  that,  perfonal  animofities  being  buried  with 
his  predeceffor,  it  might  not  be  impoilible  to  form 
an  agreement  with  England  :  And  the  king  himfelf 
*  Alore's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    Herbert,  p.  393. 
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Vas  fo  defirous  of  accommodating  matters,  that  in  C  H  A  P. 

•  •  •  vyvi 

a  negotiation  which  he  entered  into  with  Francis  a  ,  A_     '  , 
little  before  this  time,  he  required  that  that  monarch      J53J. 
fhould  conciliate  a  friendfhip  between  him  and  the 
court   of  Rome.     But  Henry  was  accuftomed  to 
prefcribe,  not  to  receive  terms ;  and  even  while  he 
was  negotiating  for  peace,  his  ufual  violence  often 
carried  him  to  commit  offences  which  rendered  the 
quarrel  totally  incurable.     The  execution  of  Filher 
was  regarded  by  Paulas  fo  capital  an  injury,  that  he 
immediately  paffed  cenfures  againft  the  king,  citing  30th  Aug. 
him  and  all  his  adherents  to  appear  in  Rome  within 
ninety  days,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  their  crimes  :  If  Kin?  ex\ 

r»    •  1  •  1  1  •  Q    m  cr*rnrn  ,lri:> 

they  failed,  he  excommunicated  them  ;  deprived  the  c 
king  of  his  crown  ;  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict; declared  his  iffue  by  Anne  Boleyn  illegitimate; 
diffolved  all  leagues  which  any  catholic  princes  had 
made  with  him  ;  gave  his  kingdom  to  any  invader  \ 
commanded  the  nobility  to  take  arms  againft  him ; 
freed  his  fubjecls  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  cut 
off  their  commerce  with  foreign  ftates ;  and  declared 
it  lawful  for  any  one  to  feize  them,  to  make  Haves 
of  their  perfons,  and  to  convert  their  effects  to  his 
own  ufe  \  But  though  thefe  cenfures  were  paded, 
they  were  not  at  that  time  openly  denounced :  The 
pope  delayed  their  publication  till  he  fhould  find  an 
agreement  with  England  entirely  deiperate ;  and  till 
the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  hard  preffed  by 
the  Turks  and  the  proteftant  princes  in  Germany, 
mould  be  in  a  condition  to  carry  the  fentence  into 
execution. 

The  king  knew  that  he  might  expect  any  hAiry 
which  it  fhould  be  in  Charles's  power  to  inflicl ;  and 
he  therefore  made  it  the  chief  object  cf  his  policy  to 
incapacitate  that  monarch  from  wreaking  his  refeiit- 
ment  upon  him  °.  He  renewed  his  friendfhip  with 
.Francis,  and  opened  negotiations  for  marrying  his 


x  Sanders,  p.  14?.  «  Herbert,  p.  350,  351. 
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c  II  A  P.  infant-daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  the  duke  of  Art-. 

XXXI.     gouleme,   third   fon    of  Francis.       The    two    mo- 

*■ — "    "J  narchs   alfo  made  advances  to  the    princes  of  the 

1535'  ' 

proteftant  league  in  Germany,  ever  jealous  of  the 
emperor's  ambition  :  And  Henry,  befides  remitting 
them  fome  money,  fent  Fox  bifhop  of  Hereford, 
as  Francis  did  Bellay  lord  of  Langley,  to  treat 
with  them.  But  during  the  firft  fervours  of  the  re- 
formation, an  agreement  in  theological  tenets  was 
held,  as  well  as  a  union  of  interefts,  to  be  effential 
to  a  good  correfpondence  among  ftates  ;  and  though 
both  Francis  and  Henry  flattered  the  German 
princes  with  hopes  of  their  embracing  the  confeflion 
of  Augfburg,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  fymptom 
of  their  fmcerity,  that  they  exercifed  fuch  extreme 
rigour  againft  all  preachers  of  the  reformation  in 
their  refpeclive  dominions w.  Henry  carried  the 
feint  fo  far,  that,  while  he  thought  himfelf  the  firft 
theologian  in  the  world,  he  yet  invited  over  Me- 
lanclhon,  Bucer,  Sturmius,  Draco,  and  other  Ger- 
man divines,  that  they  might  confer  with  him,  and 
inftrucl:  him  in  the  foundation  of  their  tenets.  Thefe 
theologians  were  now  of  great  importance  in  the 
world  ;  and  no  poet  or  philofopher,  even  in  ancient 
Greece,  where  they  were  treated  with  moil  refpect, 
had  ever  reached  equal  applaufe  and  admiration  with 
thofe  wretched  compofers  of  metaphyseal  polemics. 
The  German  princes  told  the  king  that  they  could 
not  fpare  their  divines  ;  and  as  Henry  had  no  hopes 
of  agreement  with  fuch  zealous  difputants,  and 
knew  that  in  Germany  the  followers  of  Luther 
would  not  affociate  with  the  difciples  of  Zuinglius, 
becaufe,  though  they  agreed  in  every  thing  elfe,  they 
differed  in  fome  minute  particulars  with  regard  to 
the  euchariil,  he  was  the  more  indifferent  on  ac- 
count of  this  refufal.  He  could  alfo  forefee,  that 
even  while  the  league  of  Smalkalde  did  not  act  in 

w  Slcidaa,  lib.  10. 
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concert  with  him,  they  would  always  be  carried  by  CHAP, 
their  interefls   to  oppofe  the  emperor  :    And   the  LXXXLj, 
hatred  between  Francis  and  that  monarch  was  foin-      1535. 
veterate,  that  he  deemed  himfelf  fure  of  a  fmcere 
ally  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  potentates. 

During  thefe  negotiations  an  incident  happened  153&, 
in  England  which  promifed  a  more  amicable  con- 
clufion  of  thofe  difputes,  and  feemed  even  to  open 
the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  Henry  and 
Charles.  Queen  Catherine  was  feized  with  a  linger- 
ing illnefs,  which  at  lafl  brought  her  to  her  grave  : 
She  died  at  Kimbolton  in  the  county  of  Hunting-  6th  Jan, 
don,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  A  little  before  Death  c°^ 
fhe  expired,  fire  wrote  a  very  tender  letter  to  the  therine. 
king  ;  in  which  fhe  gave  him  the  appellation  of  her 
moji  dear  Lord,  King,  and  Hujband.  She  told  him, 
that  as  the  hour  of  her  death  was  now  approaching, 
fhe  laid  hold  of  this  lafl  opportunity  to  inculcate  on 
him  the  importance  of  his  religious  duty,  and  the 
comparative  emptinefs  of  all  human  grandeur  and 
enjoyment :  That  though  his  fondnefs  towards  thefe 
perlfhable  advantages  had  thrown  her  into  many 
calamities,  as  well  as  created  to  himfelf  much  trou- 
ble, fire  yet  forgave  him  all  pafl  injuries,  and  hoped 
that  his  pardon  would  be  ratified  in  heaven :  And 
that  flie  had  no  other  requeft  to  make,  than  to  re- 
commend to  him  his  daughter,  the  fole  pledge  of 
their  loves  ;  and  to  crave  his  protection  for  her  maids 
and  fervants.  She  concluded  with  thefe  words,  / 
make  this  imu,  that  mine  eyes  defire  you  above  all 
things x.  The  king  was  touched  even  to  the  fhed- 
j  of  tears,  by  this  lafl  tender  proof  of  Catherine's 
affection  •>  but  queen  Anne  is  faid  to  have  expreffed 
her  joy  for  the  death  of  a  rival  beyond  what  decency 
or  humanity  could  permit  y. 

The  emperor  thought  that,  as  the  demife  of  his 
aunt  had  removed  all  foundation  of  perfonal  animo- 

x  Herbert,  p,  403,  »  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 
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CHAP,  fity  between  him  and  Henry,  it  might  not  now  be  irti» 
xxxi.     poffible  to  detach  him  from  the  alliance  of  France, 

1"~7?^.  and  to  renew  his  own  confederacy  with  England, 
from  which  he  had  formerly  reaped  fo  much  ad- 
vantage. He  fent  Henry  propofals  for  a  return  to 
ancient  amity,  upon  thefe  conditions2;  that  he  mould 
be  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  that  he  mould 
amll  him  in  his  war  with  the  Turk,  and  that  he 
mould  take  part  with  him  againft  Francis,  who  now 
threatened  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  king  replied, 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
emperor,  provided  that  prince  would  acknowledge 
that  the  former  breach  of  friendmip  came  entirely 
from  himfelf :  As  to  the  conditions  propofed ;  the 
proceedings  againft  the  bifhop  of  Rome  were  fo  juft, 
and  fo  fully  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  England, 
that  they  could  not  now  be  revoked ;  when  Chriftian 
princes  mould  have  fettled  peace  among  themfelves, 
he  would  not  fail  to  exert  that  vigour  which  became 
him,  againft  the  enemies  of  the  faith ;  and  after 
amity  with  the  emperor  was  once  fully  reftored,  he 
mould  then  be  in  a  fituation,  as  a  common  friend 
both  to  him  and  Francis,  either  to  mediate  an  agree- 
ment between  them,  or  to  aflifl  the  injured  party. 

What  rendered  Henry  more  indifferent  to  the 
advances  made  by  the  emperor  was,  both  his  ex- 
perience of  the  ufual  duplicity  and  infincerity  of  that 
monarch,  and  the  intelligence  which  he  received  of 
the  prefent  transactions  in  Europe.  Francis  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan,  had  died  without  iffue  ;  and  the 
emperor  maintained  that  the  dutchy,  being  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  was  devolved  to  him  as  head  of  the 
Germanic  body  :  Not  to  give  umbrage,  however, 
to  the  Hates  of  Italy,  he  profcffed  his  intention  of 
bellowing  that  principality  on  fome  prince  who 
mould  be  obnoxious  to  no  party,  and  he  even  made 
offer  of  it  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  third  fon  of 
Francis.      The   French  monarch,   who   pretended 

*  Du  Bellay,  liy.  v.    Herbert.   Burnet,  vol.  Hi.  in  Cell.  N°  <;o. 
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that  his  own  right  to  Milan  was  now  revived  upon  c,r. 
Sforza's  death,  was  content  to  fubftitute  hisfecond  ^* : '  ■:.  'j 
fon,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  place ;  and  the  1556. 
emperor  pretended  to  clofe  with  this  propofal.  Eui 
his  fole  intention  in  that  liberal  conceflion  was  to 
gain  time,  till  he  mould  put  himfelf  in  a  warlihe 
pofture,  and  be  able  to  carry  an  invafion  into, Fran- 
cis's dominions.  The  ancient  enmity  between  thefe 
princes  broke  out  anew  in  bravadoes,  and  in  per- 
gonal infults  on  each  other,  ill  becoming  perfons  cf 
their  rank,  and  (till  left  fuitable  to  men  of  fuch  un- 
queflioned  bravery.  Charles  foon  after  invaded 
Provence  in  perfon,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand 
men  ;  but  met  with  no  fuccefs.  His  army  perifned 
with  ficknefs,  fatigue,  famine,  and  other  difafters  :> 
and  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Marfeiiles, 
and  retire  into  Italy  with  the  broken  remains  of 
his  forces.  An  army  of  Imperialifrs,  near  30. ceo 
flrong,  which  invaded  France  on  the  fide  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  laid  fiege  to  Peronne,  made  rib 
greater  progrefs,  but  retired  upon  the  approach  cf  a 
French  army.  And  Henry  had  thus  the  fatisfaclion 
to  find,  both  that  his  ally  Francis  was  likely  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  without  foreign  afliftance,  and  that  his 
own  tranquillity  was  fully  enfured  by  thefe  violent 
wars  and  animofities  on  the  continent. 

If  any  inquietude  remained  with  the  Engiilh  court, 
it  was  folely  occafioned  by  the  flate  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land. James,  hearing  of  the  dangerous  fitua'ion  of 
his  ally  Francis,  generoufly  levied  feme  force? ;  and 
embarking  them  on  board  veflels  which  he  had 
hired  for  that  purpofe,  landed  them  fafely  in  France. 
Fie  even  went  over  in  perfen  ;  and  making  hc.fte  to 
join  the  camp  of  the  French  king,  which  then  'ay  in 
Provence,  and  to  partake  of  his  danger,  he  met  thai 
prince  at  Lyons,  who  having  repulfed  the  emperor, 
was  now  returning  to  his  capital.  Recommended 
by  fo  agreeable  and  feafonable  an  inftance  of  friend- 

Vol.  IV.  L  fhip, 
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CHAP,  fhlp,  the  king  of  Scots   paid  his  addrefles  to  Mag- 

ijr?^  dalen,  daughter  of  the  French  monarch ;   and  this 

1556.      prince  had   no  other  objection   to  the  match  than 

what  arofe   from  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  daughter's 


health,  which  feemed  to  threaten  her  with  an  ap- 
proaching end.  But  James  having  gained  the  af- 
fections of  the  princefs,  and  obtained  her  confent, 
the  father  would  no  longer  oppofe  the  united  defires 
of  his  daughter  and  his  friend  :  They  were  accord- 
ingly married,  and  foon  after  fet  fail  for  Scotland, 
where  the  young  queen,  as  was  forefeen,  died  in  a 
little  time  after  her  arrival.  Francis,  however,  was 
afraid  left  his  ally  Henry,  whom  he  likewife  looked 
on  as  his  friend,  and  who  lived  with  him  on  a  more 
cordial  footing  than  is  ufual  among  great  princes, 
fhculd  be  difpleafed  that  this  clofe  confederacy  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland  was  concluded  without 
his  participation.  He  therefore  difpatched  Bonis 
meraye  to  London,  in  order  to  apologife  for  this 
meafure ;  but  Henry,  with  his  ufual  opennefs  and 
freedom,  expreiled  fuch  difpleafure,  that  he  refufed 
even  to  confer  with  the  ambaiTador ;  and  Francis 
was  apprchenfive  of  a  rupture  with  a  prince  who 
regulated  his  meafures  more  by  humour  and  pafllon, 
than  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence.  But  the 
king  was  fo  fettered  by  the  oppofition  in  which  he 
was  engaged  againft  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that 
he  purfued  no  farther  this  difguft  againft  Francis  ; 
and  in  the  end  every  thing  remained  in  tranquillity, 
both  on  the  fide  of  France  and  of  Scotland. 

The  domeflic  peace  of  England  feemed  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  more  hazard  by  the  violent  innovations  in 
religion ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  this  dan- 
gerous conjuncture  nothing  enfured  public  tran- 
quillity fo  much  as  the  decifive  authority  acquired 
by  the  king,  and  his  great  afcendant  over  all  his 
fubjects.  Not  only  the  devotion  paid  to  the  crown 
was  profound  during  that  age  :  The  peribnal  refpect 

infpired 
• 
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infpired  by  Henry  was  conflderable  ;  and  even  the  chap. 
terrors  with  which  he  overawed  every  one  were  not  XXX1- 
attended  with  any  considerable  degree  of  hatred.  1/36. 
His  franknefs,  his  fmcerity,  his  magnificence,  his 
generofity,  were  virtues  which  counterbalanced  his 
violence,  cruelty,  and  impetuofity.  And  the  im- 
portant rank  which  his  vigour  more  than  his  ad- 
drefs  acquired  him  in  all  foreign  negociations  flat- 
tered the  vanity  of  Englifhmen,  and  made  them  the 
more  willingly  endure  thofe  domeftic  hardfhips  to 
which  they  were  expofed.  The  king,  confcious  of 
his  advantages,  was  now  proceeding  to  the  moft 
dangerous  exercife  of  his  authority  ;  and  after  pav- 
ing the  way  for  that  meafure  by  feveral  preparatory 
expedients,,  he  was  at  laft  determined  to  fupprefs 
the  monafteries,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  poftefTion  of 
their  ample  revenues. 

The  great  increafe  of  monafteries,  if  matters  be 
confidered  merely  in  a  political  light,  will  appear  the 
radical  inconvenience  of  the  catholic  religion  :  and 
every  other  difadvantage  attending  that  communion 
feems  to  have  an  infeparable  connection  with  thefe 
religious  inftitutions.  Papal  ufurpations,  the  tyranny 
of  the  inquifition,  the  multiplicity  of  holidays  ;   all 
thefe  fetters  on  liberty  and- induftry  were  ultimately 
derived  from  the  authority  and  insinuation  of  monks,  • 
whofe   habitations  being    eftablifhed   every  where 
proved  fo  many  feminaries    of  fuperftition  and  of 
folly.     This  order  of  men  was  extremely  enraged 
againft  Henry  ;    and  regarded  the  abolition  of  the 
papal  authority  in  England,  as  the  removal  of  the 
fole  protection  which  they  enjoyed  againft  the  rapa- 
city of  the  crown  and  of  the  courtiers*     They  were 
now  fubjected  to  the  king's  vifitation  ;  the  fuppofed 
facrednefs  of  their  bulls  from  Rome  was  rejected ; 
the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  abroad,  which  had 
everywhere  been  attended  with  the  abolition  of  th.€ 
monadic  orders,  gave  them  reafon  to  apprehend  like 
confequences  in  England;  and  though  the  king  ftill 
L  i  maintained 
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c  h  .'  '      jjxed  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  "whitfa  mofl: 

,  of  the  convents  owed  their  origin  and  fupport,  it  was 
1536.  forefeen,  that  in  the  progrefs  of  the  contelt  he  would 
every  day  be  led  to  depart  wider  from  ancient  inltitu- 
tipns,  and  be  drawn  nearer  the  tenets  of  the  re- 
formers, with  whom  his  political  iiiterefts  naturally 
induced  him  to  unite.  Moved  by  thefe  considera- 
tions, the  friars  employed  all  their  influence  to  in- 
flame the  people  againft  the  king's  government ;  and 
Hcnrv,  finding  their  fafety  irreconcileable  with  his 
own,  was  determined  to  feize  the  prefent  opportu- 
nity, and  utterly  deftroy  his  declared  enemies. 

Cromwel,  fecretary  of  ftate,  had  been  appointed 
v: car-general,  or  vicegerent ;  a  new  office,  by  which 
the  king's  fupremacy,  or  the  abfolute  uncontrollable 
power  affumed  over  the  church,  was  delegated  to 
him.  He  employed  Layton,  London,  Price,  Gage, 
Petre,  Bella/is,  and  others,  as  corhrniffioners,  who 
carried  on  every  where  a  rigorous  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  the  conduct,  and  deportment  of  all  the  friars. 
During  times  of  faction,  especially  of  the  religious 
kind,  no  equity  is  to  be  expected  from  adverfaries  ; 
and  as  it  was  known  that  the  king's  intention  in  this 
vifitaticn  was  to  find  a  pretence  for  abolhning  mo- 
nasteries, we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  conimiffioners  are  very  little  to  be  relied 
en.  Friars  were  encouraged  to  bring  in  informa- 
tions againft  their  brethren  ;  the  flighted  evidence 
was  credited  ;  and  even  the  calumnies  fpread  abroad 
by  the  friends  of  the  reformation  were  regarded  as 
grounds  of  proof.  Monftrous  diforders  are  therefore 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  religious 
houfes :  Whole  convents  of  women  abandoned  to 
lewdnefs :  Signs  of  abortions  procured,  of  infants 
murdered,  of  unnatural  iuds  between  perfons  of  the 
fame  lex.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  blind  fub- 
lnh-ion  of  the  people  during  thofe  ages  would  ren- 
de  s  friars  aha  nuns  more  unguarded,  and  more 
folute  than  they  are  in  any  Roman  catholic  coun- 
try 
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try  at  prefent :  But  Hill  the  reproaches  which  it  is  C^IT_A  p- 
fafeft  to  credit,  are  fuch  as  point  at  vices  naturally  *  ■,  _■  ■■' j 
connected  with  the  very  in II  ituiion  <  I  sits')  and       1536. 

with  the  monadic  life.  The  cruel  arid  inveterate 
factions  and  quarrels,  therefore,  which  the  corn- 
miihoners  mentioned,  are  very  credible  among  men, 
who  being  confined  together  v.  ithin  the  fame  walls, 
never  can  forret  their  mutual  animofities,  and  who, 
being  cut  off  from  all  the  mofi  endearing  connec- 
tions of  nature,  are  commonly  curled  with  he: 
more  felnm  and  tempers  more  unrelenting  than  fall 
to  the  mare  of  other  men.  The  pious  frauds  prac- 
tifed  to  increafe  the  devotion  and  liberality  of  the 
people,  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  in  an  order 
founded  on  illufions,  lies,  and  fupciiiiticn.  Tftfe 
lupine  idlenefs  alfo,  and  its  attendant,  profound 
ignorance,  with  which  the  conv'j:  ^ed, 

admit  of  no  queflion  ;   and  thou  . ...  wer£  the 

true  prefervers  as  well  as  fnveiitt .  img 

and  captious  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  no  manly 
or  elegant  knowledge  could  be  expected  among  men 
whofe  lives,  condemned  to  a  tedious  uniformity, 
and  deprived  of  all  emulation,  afforded  nothing  to 
raife  the  mind  or  cultivate  the  genius. 

Some  few  monaiteries,  terrified  with  this  rigorous 
inquifition  carried  on  by  Cromwel  and  his  commif- 
fioners,  furrendered  their  revenues  into  the  king'o 
hands;  and  the  monks  received  ftnall  pehfions  as 
the  reward  of  their  obfequioufuefs.  Orders  \.erc 
given  to  difmifs  fuch  nuns  and  friars  l;s  were  beli  .. 
four  and  twenty,  whofe  vows  were  on  that  account 
fuppofed  not  to  be  binding.  The  door:;  of  the  con- 
vents were  opened,  even  to  fuch  as  were  above  : 
age  ;  and  every  one  recovered  his  liberty  who  dehred 
it.  But  as  ail  thefe  expedients  did  not  fully  atrfwer 
the  king's  puipofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  in- 
ilrument  of  power,  the  parliament ;  and  in  era.:  to 
prepare  men  fcr  the  innovation.  .  pd,  the  re- 

L  3  port 
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CxyxiP'  port   of  the   vifitors  was  publifhed,  and  a  general 
horror  was  endeavoured  to  be  excited  in  the  nation 


i. 


i j i.6*     againfl  institutions  which  to  their  anceftors  had  been 

the  objects  of  the  mofl  profound  veneration. 

4th  Feb.        The  king,  though  determined  utterly  to  abolim 

the  monaftic  orders,  refolved  to  proceed  gradually 

A  parlia-    jn  th}s  great  work ;  and  he  gave  directions  to  the 

parliament  to  go  no  further  at  preient,  than  to  fup- 

prefs  the  leffer  monafteries,  which  poflefled  revenues 

below  two   hundred  pounds  a  year  \     Thefe  were 

found  to  be  the  moft  corrupted,  as  lying  lefs  under 

the  reftraint  of  fhame,  and  being  expofed  to  lefs 

fcrutiny  b ;   and  it  was  deemed  fafeft  to  begin  with 

them,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the  greater 

Suppref-     innovations  projected.      By  this  act  three  hundred 

Idler  mo-  and    feventy-fix    monafteries   were  fuppreffed,  and 

naileries,     their  revenues,  amounting  to  thirty-two  thoufand 

pounds  a  year,  were  granted  to  the  king  ;  befidcs 

their   goods,  chattels,    and   plate,    computed  at  a 

hundred  thoufand  pounds   more  c.     It  does  not  apT 

pear  that  any  opposition  was  made  to  this  important 

law  :  So  abfolute  was  Henry's  authority  !  A  court, 

called  the  court  of  augmentation  of  the  king's  re- 

venue,  was    erected  for  the  management  of  thefe 

funds.     The  people  naturally  concluded,  from  this 

circumftance,  that  Henry  intended  to  proceed  in 

defpoiling  the  church  of  her  patrimony rt. 

The  aft  formerly  paffed,  empowering  the  king  to 
name  thirty-two  commiflioners  for  framing  a  body 
of  canon-law,  was  renewed  ;  but  the  project  was 
never  carried  into  execution.  Henry  thought  that 
the  prefent  perplexity  of  that  law  increafed  his 
• 

a  zj  Hen.  VIII.  c.  »?,  b  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

e  It  is  pretended,  fee  Hollingfhed,  p.  939,  that  ten  thoufand  monks 
were  turned  out  on  the  diffolution  of  the  lener  monaiteries      If  fo, 
mnftofthem  lr-uft  have  been  Mendicants  :  For  the  revenue   I 
not  hive  fupportcd  near  that  number.    The  Mendicants,  no  doubt, 
ftili  continued  their  former  profeffion. 

<<  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  37. 

authority, 
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- 
authority,  and  kept  the  clergy  in  ftill  greater  de-  cJ^£lv- 
pendance.  ,  *  i 

Farther  progrefs  was  made  in  completing  the  1536- 
union  of  Wales  with  England  :  The  feparate  juris- 
dictions of  feveral  great  lords  or  marchers,  as  they 
were  called,  which  obftructed  thecourfe  of  juflice  in 
Wales,  and  encouraged  robbery  and  pillaging,  were 
aboliihed  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts- was 
extended  every  where.  Some  jurifdictions  of  alike 
nature  in  England  were  alfo  abolifhed c  this  feflion. 

The  commons,  fenfible  that  they  had  gained  no- 
thing by  oppofing  the  king's  will,  when  he  formerly 
endeavoured  to  fecure  the  profits  of  wardfhips  and 
liveries,  were  now  contented  to  frame  a  law  f,  fuch 
as  he  dictated  to  them.  It  was  enacted,  That  the 
poiTemon  of  land  mall  be  adjudged  to  be  in  thofe 
who  have  the  ufe  of  it,  not  in  thofe  to  whom  it  is 
transferred  in  truft. 

Aeter  all  thefe  laws  were  paffed,  the  king  dif- 
folved  the  parliament  j  a  parliament  memorable  not  APnl  J* 
only  for  the  great  and  important  innovations  which 
It  introduced,  but  alfo  for  the  long  time  it  had  fitten, 
and  the  frequent  prorogations  which  it  had  under- 
gone. Henry  had  found  it  fo  obfequious  to  his  will 
that  he  did  not  chufe,  during  thofe  religious  fer- 
ments, to  hazard  a  new  election  ;  and  he  continued 
the  fame  parliament  above  fix  years  :  A  practice  at 
that  time  unufual  in  England. 

The  convocation  which  fat  during  this  feflion  was.  A  convo- 
engaged  in  a  very  important  work,  the  deliberating  c:itloru 
on  the  new  tranflation  which  was  projected  of.  the 
fcriptures.  The  tranflation  given  by  Tindal,  though 
corrected  by  himfelf  in  a  new  edition,  was  ftill  cam- 
plained  of  by  the  clergy  as  inaccurate. and  unfaithful ; 
and  it  was  now  propofed  to   them  that  they  fhou.14- 

*  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  f  iUdj  c.  ic 

L  4  themfelves 
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CJT  j;,p-  themfelves  publifh  a  tranilation,  which  would  not  be 

^J  .".."_,  liable  to  thofe  objections. 
ij36.  The  friends  of  the  reformation  aflerted,  that  no- 

thing could  be  more  abfurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  the  word  of  God  itfelf,  and  thus 
to  counteract,  the  will  of  heaven,  which  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  univerfal  ialvation  had  publifhed  that  falutary 
doctrine  to  all  nations  :  That  if  this  practice  were 
not  very  abfurd,  the  artifice  at  lead  was  very  grofs, 
and  proved  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  gloffes  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  clergy  flood  in  direct  oppofition  to  the 
original  text  dictated  by  Supreme  Intelligence : 
That  it  was  now  neceffary  for  the  people,  fo  long 
abufed  by  interefted  pretenfions,  to  fee  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  to  examine  whether  the  claims  of  the 
ecclefiaftics  were  founded  on  that  charter  which  was 
on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  hea- 
ven :  And  that  as  a  fpirit  of  refearch  and  curiofity 
was  happily  revived,  and  men  were  now  obliged  to 
make  a  choice  among  the  contending  doctrines  of 
different  fe£ts,  the  proper  materials  for  decifion,  and 
above  all,  the  holy  fcriptures,  mould  be  fet  before 
them;  and  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  the  change 
of  language  had  fomewhat  obfcured,  be  again  by 
their  means  revealed  to  mankind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the 
people  fee  with  their  own  eyes  was  a  mere  cheat, 
and  was  itfelf  a  very  grofs  artifice,  by  which  the 
new  preachers  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of  them, 
and  to  feduce  them  from  thofe  pallors  whom  the 
laws,  whom  ancient  eftablifhments,  whom  heaven 
itfelf,  had  appointed  for  their  fpiritual  direction  : 
That  the  people  were,  by  their  ignorance,  their 
ftupidity,  their  necefTary  avocations,  totally  un- 
qualified to  chufe  their  own  principles ;  and  it  was 
a  mockery  to  fet  materials  before  them,  of  which 
they  could  not  poffibly  make  any  proper  ufe :  That 

even 
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even  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  and  in  their  tern-  chap. 
poral  concerns,  which  lay  more  within  the  compafs  XX^_ 
of  human  reafon,  the  laws  had  in  a  great  meafure  ,53$. 
deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  had,  happily  for  their  own  and  the  public  in- 
tereft,  regulated  their  conduct  and  behaviour : 
That  theological  queflions  were  placed  far  beyond 
the  fphere  of  vulgar  comprehenfion ;  and  ecclefi- 
aflics  themfelves,  though  affiiled  by  all  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  erudition,  and  an  affiduous 
ftudy  of  the  fcience,  could  not  be  fully  allured  of  a 
jufl  decifion;  except  by  the  promife  made  them  in 
icripture,  that  God  would  be  ever  prefent  with  his 
church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  mould  not  prevail 
againfl  her :  That  the  grofs  errors  adopted  by  the 
wifeft  heathens  proved  how  unfit  men  were  to  grope 
their  own  way  through  this  prbfound  darknefs ;  nor 
would  the  fcriptures,  if  trufted  to  every  man's  judg- 
ment, be  able  to  remedy  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  much  augment,  thofe  fatal  illufions :  That 
facred  writ  itfelf  was  involved  in  fo  much  obfeurity, 
gave  rife  to  fo  many  difficulties,  contained  fo  many 
appearing  contradictions,  that  it  was  the  moil  dan- 
gerous weapon  that  could  be  intruded  into  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude  :  That  the  po- 
etical flyle  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  compofed, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  occasioned  uncertainty  in  the 
fenfe,  by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures,  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticifm,  and  thereby 
throw  civil  fociety  into  the  mofl  furious  combuflion: 
That  a  thoufand  feels  muft  arife,  which  would  pre- 
tend each  of  them  to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  fcrip- 
ture  ;  and  would  be  able,  by  fpecious  arguments, 
or  even  without  fpecious  arguments,  to  feduce  filly 
women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of  the 
moil  monflrous  principles :  And  that  if  ever  this 
diforder,  dangerous  to  the  magiflrate  himfelf,  re- 
ceived a  remedy,    it  mull   be  from  the  tacit   ac- 

20  quiefcence 
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C  T-r  a  P.  quiefcence  of  the  people  in  fome  new  authorit" 
^  J      '  ,  and  it  was  evidently  better,  without  farther  conteft 
t5$t.      or  inquiry,  to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,    and 
therefore  the  more  fecure  eftablifhments. 

These  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable 
to  ecclefiaftical  government,  would  probably  have 
prevailed  in  the  convocation,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
authority  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  fome  other 
bifhops,  who  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak  the  king's 
fenfe  of  the  matter.  A  vote  was  parted  for  publish- 
ing a  new  tranflation  of  thefcriptures ;  and  in  three 
years*  time  the  work  was  finiihed  and  printed  at 
Paris.  This  was  deemed  a  great  point  gained  by 
the  reformers,  and  a  confiderable  advancement  of 
their  cauie.  Farther  progrefs  was  foon  expected, 
after  fuch  important  fucceffes. 

But  while  the  retainers  to  the  new  religion  were 
exulting  in  their  profperity,  they  met  with  a  morti- 
fication which  feemed  to  blafl  all  their  hopes. 
Their  patronefs  Anne  Boleyn  porTeffed  no  longer 
the  king's  favour  ;  and  foon  after  loft  her  life  by  the 
Di fgrace  rage  of  that  furious  monarch.  Henry  had  perfe- 
Ann-een  vered  in  his  love  to  this  lady  during  fix  years  that 
hrs  profecution  of  the  divorce  laded  ;  and  the  more 
obftacles  he  met  with  to  the  gratification  of  his  paf- 
fion,  the  more  determined  zeal  did  he  exert  in  pur- 
fuing  his  purpofe.  But  the  affection  which  had 
fubfifted,  and  fall  increafed  under  difficulties,  had 
not  long  attained  fecure  pofferTion  of  its  object,  when 
it  languifhed  from  fatiety  ;  and  the  king's  heart  was 
apparently  eftranged  from  his  confort.  Anne's  ene- 
mies foon  perceived  the  fatal  change  ;  and  they  were 
forward  to  widen  the  breach,  when  they  found  that 
they  incurred  no  danger  by  intcrpofmg  in  thofe  de- 
licate concerns.  She  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead 
fon  ;  and  Henrv's  extreme  fondnefs  for  male  i'ffue  * 
being  thus  for  the  prefent  disappointed,  his  temper, 
equally  violent  and  fuperftitious,  was  difpofed  to 
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make  the  innocent  mother  anfwerable  for  the  mil-  c  H.AP. 
fortune  s.     But  the  chief  means  which  Anne's  ene-  ^  "*  "  _^ 
mies  employed  to  inflame  the  king  againfl  her,  was      1536. 
his  jealoufy. 

Anne,  though  fne  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
innocent,  and  even  virtuous  in  her  conduct,  had  a 
certain  gaiety,  if  not    levity   of  character,  which 
threw  her  oif  her  guard,  and  made  her  lefs  cir<;um- 
fpect  than  her  fituation  required.     Her  education 
in  France  rendered  her  the  more  prone  to  thofe 
freedoms ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  fhe  conformed 
herfelf  to  that    flricr.   ceremonial   prattifed  in   the 
court  of  England.     More  vain  than  haughty,  Ifie 
was  pleafed  to  fee  the  influence  of  her  beauty  on  all 
around  her,    and   (he  indulged  herfelf  in  an  eafy 
familiarity   with  perfons  who    were  formerly    her 
equals,  and  who  might  then  have  pretended  to  her 
friendfhip  and  good  graces.     Henry's  dignity  was 
offended  with  thefe  popular  manners ;  and  though 
the  lover  had  been  entirely  blind,  the  hufband  pof- 
feffed  but  too  quick  difcernment  and  penetration, 
III  inftruments  interpofed,  and  put  a  malignant  in- 
terpretation on  the  harmlefs  liberties  of  the  queen : 
The  vifcountefs  of  Rocheford,  in  particular,  who 
was  married  to  the  queen's  brother,  but  who  lived  on 
bad  terms  with  her  fifler-in-law,  infmuated  the  mofi 
cruel  fuipicions  into  the  king's  mind  ;  and  as  fhe  was 
a  woman  of  profligate  character,  Ihe  paid  no  regard 
either  to  truth  or  humanity  in  thofe  calumnies  which 
ihe  fuggefteJ.     She  pretended  that  her  own  hufband 
was  engaged  in  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  his 
Iiiler;  and,  not  content  with   this  imputation,  fhe 
poifoned  every   action  of  the  queen's,  and  repre- 
fented  each  inllance  of  favour  which  fhe  conferred 
en  any  one  as  a  token  of 'affection.     Henry  Norris 
groom  of  the  flole,  Wefton  and  Brereton  gentlemen 
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CHAP,  of  the  king's  chamber,  together  with  Mark  Smeton 
XXXI-  ,  groom  of  the  chamber,  were  obferved  to  poffefs 
ii36.  much  of  the  queen's  friendfh'p  ;  and  they  ferved  her 
with  a  zeal  and  attachment  which,  though  chiefly 
derived  from  gratitude,  might  not  improbably  be 
feafoned  with  fome  mixture  of  tendernefs  for  fo  ami- 
able a  princefs.  The  king's  jealoufy  laid  hold  of  the 
flighted  circumftance,  and  finding  no  particular  ob- 
ject on  which  it  could  fallen,  it  vented  itfelf  equally 
on  every  one  that  came  within  the  verge  of  its  fury. 

Had  Henry's  jealoufy  been  derived  from  love, 
though  it  might  on  a  fudden  have  proceeded  to  the 
mod  violent  extremities,  it  would  have  been  fubject, 
to  many  remorfes  and  contrarieties  ;  and  might  at 
laft  have  fuffered  only  to  augment  that  affection  on 
which  it  was  founded.     But  it  was  a  more  flern  jea- 
loufy, foflered  entirely  by  pride  :  His  love  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  object.     Jane,  daughter  of  fir  John 
Seymour,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  a  young 
lady  of  fmgular  beauty  and  merit,  had  obtained  an 
entire  afcendant  over  him ;  and  he  was  determined 
to  facrifice  every  thing  to  ihe  gratification  of  this 
new  appetite.     Unlike  to  molt  monarchs,  who  judge 
lightly  of  the  crime  of  gallantry,  and  who  deem  the 
young  damfels  of  their  court  rather  honoured  than 
difgraced  by  their  paflion,  he  feldom  thought  of  any 
other   attachment  than  that  of  marriage  ;    and  in 
order   to   attain  this  end,  he  underwent  more  diffi- 
culties, and  committed  greater  crimes,  than  thofe 
which  he  fought  to  avoid  by  forming  that  legal  con- 
nexion.    And  having  thus  entertained  the  defign  of 
railing  his  new  miftrefs  to  his  bed  and  throne,  he 
more  willingly  hearkened  to  every  fuggefdon  which 
threw  any  imputation   of  guilt  on  the  unfortunate 
Anne  Boleyn. 
i ft  May.         The  king's  jealoufy  fir  11  appeared  openly  in  a  tilt- 
ing at  Greenwich,  where  the  queen  happened  to  drop 
her  handkerchief  j  an  incident  probably  cafual,  but 
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interpreted  by  him  as  an  inftance  of  gallantry  to  fome  chap. 
of  her  paramours  h.  He  immediately  retired  from  XXXI- 
the  place  ;  fent  orders  to  confine  her  to  her  cham-  ,-36> 
ber  ;  arretted  Morris,  Brereton,  Wellon,  and  Sme- 
ton,  together  with  her  brother  Rocheford  ;  and 
threw  them  into  prifon.  The  queen,  aftonifhed  at 
thefe  inftances  of  his  fury,  thought  that  he  meant 
only  to  try  her  ;  but  finding  him  in  earneft,  fhe  re- 
flected on  his  obflinate  unrelenting  fpirit,  and  fhe 
prepared  herfelf  for  that  melancholy  doom  which 
was  awaiting  her.  Next  day  fhe  was  fent  to  the 
Tower  ;  and  on  her  way  thither  fhe  was  informed  of 
her  fuppofed  offences,  of  which  fhe  had  hitherto  been 
ignorant :  She  made  earneft  proteftations  of  her  in- 
nocence ;  and  when  fhe  entered  the  prifon  fhe  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  fo  to  help  her,  as  fhe 
was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.  Her 
furprife  and  confufion  threw  her  into  hyfterical  dis- 
orders ;  and  in  that  fituation  fhe  thought  that  the 
beft  proof  of  her  innocence  was  to  make  an  entire 
confefiion,  and  fhe  revealed  fome  indifcretions  and 
levities  which  her  fimplicity  had  equally  betrayed  her 
to  commit  and  to  avow.  She  owned  that  me  had 
once  rallied  Norris  on  his  delaying  his  marriage,  and 
had  told  him  that  he  probably  expected  her  when  fhe 
fhould  be  a  widow  :  She  had  reproved  Wefton,  fhe 
faid,  for  his  affection  to  a  kinfwoman  of  hers,  and 
his  indifference  towards  his  wife  :  But  he  told  her 
that  ihe  had  miftaken  the  object  of  his  affection, 
for  it  was  herfelf:  Upon  which  fhe  defied  him'. 
Sheaffirmed  thatSmeton  had  never  been  inher  cham- 
ber but  twice, when  he  played  ontheharpfichord:  But 
fhe  acknowledged  thr.t  he  had  once  had  the  boldnefs 
to  tell  her,  that  a  look  fufficea  him.  The  king,  in- 
flead  of  being  fatisfied  with  the  candour  and  flncerity 
of  her  confeffion,  regarded  thefe  indifcretions  only  as 
preludes  to  greater  and  more  criminal  intimacies. 
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c  ha  P.  Of  all  thofe  multitudes  whom  the  beneficence  of 
^x1,  the  queen's  temper  had  obliged  during  her  profper- 
,5 36.  ous  fortune,  no  one  durft  interpofe  between  her  and 
the  king's  fury ;  and  the  perfon  whofe  advancement 
every  breath  had  favoured,  and  every  countenance 
had  fmiied  upon,  was  now  left  neglected  and  aban^ 
doned.  Even  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  pre- 
ferring the  connections  of  party  to  the  ties  of  blood, 
was  become  her  mod:  dangerous  enemy  ;  and  all  the 
retainers  to  the  catholic  religion  hoped  that  her  death 
would  terminate  the  king's  quarrel  with  Rome,  and 
leave  Ivni  again  to  his  natural  and  early  bent,  which 
had  inclined  him  to  maintain  the  mod  intimate  union 
with  the  apoftolic  fee.  Cranmer  alone,  of  all  the 
queen's  adherents,  hull  retained  his  friendfhip  for 
her  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  king's  impetuofity  permitted 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  violent  preju- 
dices entertained  againft  her. 

The  queen  herfelf  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  the 
Tower,  full  of  the  moft  tender  expoflulations,  and 
of  the  warmeft  proteflations  of  innocence  k.  This 
letter  had  no  influence  on  the  unrelenting  mind  of 
Henry,  who  was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
new  marriage  by  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Norris, 
Wefton,  Brereton,  and  Smeton,  were  tried ;  but  no 
legal  evidence  was  produced  againft  them.  The 
chief  proof  of  their  guilt  confided  in  a  hearfay  from 
one  lady  Wing-field,  who  was  dead.  Smeton  was 
prevailed  on,  by  the  vain  hopes  of  life,  to  confefs  a 
criminal  correspondence  with  the  queen  '  ;  but  even 
her  enemies  expected  little  advantage  from  this  con- 
feilion  ;  for  they  never  dared  to  confront  hi:n  with 
her  j  and  he  was  immediately  executed  ;  as  were  alio 
Brereton  and  Wcfton.  Norris  had  been  much  in 
the  king's  favour;  and  an  offer  of  life  was  made  • 
him.  if  he  would  confefs  Ins  crime,  and  accuie  th- 
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vjneen  :  Bui  he  generoufly  rejected  the  propofal ;  and  C  H  A  p- 
faid,  that  in  his  conicience  he  believed  her  entirely     XXXL  f 
guiltlefi :  But  for  his  part  he  could  accufe  her  of      JS36m 
nothing,  and  he  would  rather  die  a  thoufand  deaths 
than  calumniate  an  innocent  perion. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  Her  trial; 
of  peers,  confiding  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty- 
three  more  :  Their  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk  pre- 
sided as  high  fteward.  Upon  what  proof  or  pre- 
tence the  crime  of  inceft  was  imputed  to  them  is 
unknown  :  The  chief  evidence,  it  is  faid,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  that  Rocheford  had  been  feen  to 
lean  on  her  bed  before  fome  company.  Part  of  the  . 
charge  againft  her  was,  that  fhe  had  affirmed  to  her 
minions  that  the  king  never  had  her  heart ;  and  had 
faid  to  each  of  them  apart,  that  fhe  loved  him  better 
than  any  perfon  whatfoever  :  Which  ivas  to  the  JJan-  , 
der  of  the  ijfue  begotten  between  the  king  and  her. 
By' this  (trained  interpretation  her  guilt  was  brought 
under  the  ftatute  of  the  25  th  of  this  reign  ;  in  which 
it  was  declared  criminal  to  throw  any  ilander  upon 
the  king,  queen,  or  their  iifue.  Such  palpable 
abfurdities  were  at  that  time  admitted  ;  and  they 
were  regarded  by  the  peers  of  England  as  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  facrilicing  an  innocent  queen  to  the  cruelty 
of  their  tvrant.  Though  unalTifted  by  counfel,  (lie 
defended  herfelf  with  prefence  of  mind ;  and  the 
fpectators  could  not  forbear  pronouncing  her  en- 
tirely innocent.  Judgment,  however,  was  given 
by  the  court,  both  againft  the  queen  and  lord  Roche- 
ford  j  and  her  verdict  contained,  that  (he  fhould  be 
burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleafure.  When 
this  dreadful  fentence  was  pronounced  {he  was  not 
terrified,  but  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven  faid, 
"  O  Father  !  O  Creator !  thou  who  art  the  way, 
"  the  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knoweft  that  I  have 
"  not  defcrved  this  fate."    And  then  turning  to  the 
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CHAP,  judges,  made  the  mod  pathetic  declarations  of  her 
\XXi.     innocence. 

J536.  Henry,    not  fatisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeance, 

was  refolved  entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  to  declare  her  iffue  illegitimate  : 
He  recalled  to  his  memory,  that  a  little  after  her 
appearance  in  the  Englifh  court  fome  attachment 
had  been  acknowledged  between  her  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  then  lord  Piercy ;  and  he  now 
queflioned  the  nobleman  with  regard  to  thefe  engage- 
ments. Northumberland  took  an  oath  before  the 
two  archbifhops,  that  no  contract  or  promife  of 
marriage  had  ever  paffed  between  them :  He  re- 
ceived the  facrament  upon  it,  before  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  others  of  the  privy  council ;  and  this 
folemn  act  he  accompanied  with  the  molt  folemn 
proteftations  of  veracity  m.  The  queen,  however, 
was  fhaken  by  menaces  of  executing  the  fentence 
againft  her  in  its  greatefl  rigour,  and  was  prevailed 
on  to  confefs  in  court  fome  lawful  impediment  to 
her  marriage  with  the  king n.  The  afflicted 
primate  who  fat  as  judge  thought  himfelf  obliged 
by  this  confefnon  to  pronounce  the  marriage  null 
and  invalid.  Henry,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  fury, 
did  not  perceive  that  his  proceedings  were  totally  in- 
confifient,  and  that  if  her  marriage  were  from  the 
beginning  invalid,  fhe  could  not  pofiibly  be  guilty 
of  adultery, 
and  execu-  The  queen  now  prepared  for  fufTering  the  death  to 
tion.  which  fhe  was  fentenced.  She  fent  her  laft  menage  to 

the  king,  and  acknowledged  the  obligations  which  (lie 
owed  him,  in  thus  uniformly  continuing  his  endea- 
vours for  her  advancement :  From  a  private  gentle- 
woman, me  laid,  he  had  nrfl  made  her  a  marchionefs, 
then  a  queen,  and  now,  fince  he  could  raife  her  no 
higher  in  this  world,  he  was  fending  her  to  be  a  faint 
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m  heaven.     She  then  renewed  the  protections  of  C^AP. 
her  innocence,  and  recommended  her  daughter  to    vJZjm, 
his  care.     Before  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower-,  and      1536* 
all  who  approached  her,   me  made  the  like  declara- 
tions ;  and  continued  to  behave  herfelf  with   her 
ufual  ferenity,  and  even  with   cheerfulnefs.     "  The 
<;  executioner,*'  Ihe  faid  to  the  lieutenant,    "  is,  I 
"  hear,  very  expert ;  and  my  neck  is  very  flender  :" 
Upon  which  (lie  grafped  it  in  her  hand,  and  fmiled. 
When  brought,  however,  to  the  fcaffold,  (he  foftened  19th  May. 
her  tone  a  little  with  regard  to  her  proteftations  of 
innocence.     She  probably  refle&ed  that  tlie .  cbiti- 
nacy  of  queen  Catherine,  and  her  oppoiition  to  the 
king's  will,  had  much  alienated  him  from  the  lady 
Ivlary :  Her  own  maternal  concern,  therefore,  for 
Elizabeth,  prevailed  in  thefe  lait  moments  over  that 
indignation  which  the  unjuft  fentence  by  which  me 
fuffered  naturally  excited  in  her. '    She  laid  that  Ihe 
was  come  to  die,  as  fhe  was  fentenced  by  the  1:      : 
She  would  accufe  none,  nor  fay  any  thing  of  the 
ground  upon. which  Ihe  was  judged.     She  prayed 
heartily  for  the  king ;  called  him  a   mod  merciful 
and  gentle  prince  ;  and  acknowledged  that  he  had 
aiwavs  been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  fovereign  ; 
and  if  anv  one  mould  think  proper  to  canvafs  her 
caufe,  me  defired  him  to  judge  the  bell  °.     She  was 
beheaded  by    the  executioner  of  Calais,  who  was 
fent  for  as  more  expert  than  any  in  England.     Her 
bodv  was  negligently  thrown  into  a  common  chefc 
of  elm-tree,  made  to  hold  arrows  ;  and  was  buried 
in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  queen  cannot 
reasonably  be  called  in  queition.  Henry  himfelf,  in 
the  violence  of  his  rage,  knew  not  whom  to  accufe 
as  her  lover ;  and  though  he  imputed  guilt  to  her 
brother,  and  four  perfons  more,  he  was  able  to  bring 
proof  againd  none  of  them.    The  whole  tenour  of 
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c  H  A  P.  her  conduct  forbids  us  to  afcribe  to  her  an  abandoned 
L  ***'_,  character,  fuch  as  is  implied  in  the  King's  accufa- 
1536.  tion  :  Had  fhe  been  fo  loft  to  all  prudence  and  fenfe 
of  fhame,  fhe  muft  have  expofcd  herfelf  to  detec- 
tion, and  afforded  her  enemies  fome  evidence  againft 
her.  But  the  king  made  the  mod  effectual  apology 
for  her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  very  day 
after  her  execution p.  His  impatience  to  gratify 
this  new  paffibn  caufed  him  to  forget  all  regard  to 
decency  ;  and  his  cruel  heart  was  not  foftened  a 
moment  by  the  bloody  cataftrophe  of  a  perfon  who 
had  fo  long  been  the  object  of  his  moft  tender  affec- 
tions. 

The  lady  Mary  thought  the  death  of  her  ftep- 
mother  a  proper  opportunity  for  reconciling  herfelf 
to  the  king,  who,  befides  other  caufes  of  difguft,  had 
been  offended  with  her  on  account  of  the  part  which 
{fie  had  taken  in  her  mother's  quarrel.  Her  ad- 
vances were  not  at  firit  received  ;  and  Henry  exacted 
from  her  fome  farther  proofs  of  fubmiflion  and 
obedience :  He  required  this  young  princefs,  then 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  adopt  his  theological 
tenets,  to  acknowledge  his  fupremacy  ;  to  renounce 
the  pope ;  and  to  own  her  mother's  marriage  to  be 
unlawful  and  incefluous.  Thefe  points  were  of  hard 
digeftion  with  the  princefs ;  but  after  fome  delays, 
and  even  refufals,  me  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to 
write  a  letter  to  her  father g,  containing  her  affentto 
the  articles  required  of  her  :  Upon  which  fhe  was 
received  into  favour.  But  notwithftanding  the  re-e 
turn  of  the  king's  affection  to  the  iffue  of  his  firft 
marriage,  he  diverted  not  himfeif  of  kindnefs  to- 
wards the  lady  Elizabeth ;  and  the  new  queen,  who 
was  blefl  with  a  fmguiar  fweetnefs  of  difpofition, 
difcovered  ftrong  proofs  of  attachment  towards  her. 
The  trial  and  conviction  of  queen  Anne,  and  the 
fubfequent  events,  made  it  neceifary  for  the  king  to 

P  Burnet,  vol.  !.  p.  507. 

1  Ibid.    Strypcj  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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fummon  a  new  parliament ;  and  he,  here,  in  his  C-Jtc6rp" 
fpeech,  made  a  merit  to  his  people,  that,   notwith-  ~t    ,_  '  t 
Handing  the  misfortunes  attending  his  two  former      1536. 
marriages,  he  had  been  induced  for  their  good  to 
venture  on  a  third.     The  fpeaker  received  this  pro- 
feflion  with  fuitable  gratitude ;  and  he  took  thence 
occafion  to  praife  the  king  for  his  wonderful  gifts  of 
grace   and  nature :    He  compared  him,  for  juftice 
and  prudence,  to  Solomon  ;  for  ftrength  and  forti- 
tude, to  Sampfon  ;  and  for  beauty  and  comelinefs,  to 
Abfalom.     The  king  very  humbly  replied,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  chancellor,  that  he  diiavowed  thefe 
praiies  ;  fmce,  if  he  were  really  poffeffed  of  fuch 
endowments,  they  were  the  gift  of  Almighty  God 
only.     Henry  found  that  the  parliament  was  no  lefs 
fubmiflive  in  deeds  than  complaifant  in   their  ex- 
pressions, and  that  they  would  go  the  fame  lengths 
as  the  former  in  gratifying  even  his  moll  lawlefs 
paffions.     His  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was  rati- 
fied r ;  that   queen    and    all  her   accomplices  were 
attainted  ;  the  iffue  of  both  his  former  marriages 
were  declared  illegitimate,  and  it  was  even  made 
treafon  to  affert  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them  ;  to 
throw  any  (lander  upon  the  prefent  king,  queen,  or 
their  iffue,  was  fubjecled  to  the  fame  penalty  ;  the 
crown  was  fettled  on  the  king's  iffue  by  jane  Sey- 
mour, or  any  fubfequent  wife ;  and  in  cafe  he  mould 
die  without  children,  he  was  empowered,  by  his  will 
or  letters  patent,  to  difpoie  of  the  crown  :  An  enor- 
mous authority,    efpecially    when   entrufted    to   a 
prince  fo  violent  and   capricious    in  his    humour. 
Whoever,  being  required,   refufed  to  anfwer  upon 
oath  to  any  article  of  this  aft  of  fettlement,  was 
declared  to  be  guilty  of  treafon ;  and  by  this  claufe 
a  fpecies  of  political  inquifition  was  eftablifhed  in 

r  The  parliament,  in  annulling  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne 
Eckyn,  gives  this  as  a  reafon,  "  For  that  his  highnefs  had  chofen 
"  to  wife  the  excellent  ^nd  virtuous  lady  Jane,  who  for  her  conve- 
'•  nient  years,  excellent  beauty,  and  pureneis  of  flelh  and  blood, 
"  would  be  apt,  God  willing,  to  conceive  iffue  by  his  h^hneis." 
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c  h  A  r.  tlie  Linp-.Jom,  as  well  as  the  accufations  of  treafon 
(~7W  '  multiplied  to  an  imreafonable  degree.  The  king 
1536.  was  alio  empowered  to  confer  on  any  one,  by  his  will 
or  letters  patent,  any  caflies,  honours,  liberties,  or 
franchifes ;  words  which  might  have  b^en  extended  to 
the  ciiimcmbcrmg  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  erection 
of  principalities  and  independent  jurifdictions.  It 
was  alfo,  by  another  act,  made  treafon  to  marry 
without  the  king's  confent,  any  princefs  related  in 
the  firft  degree  to  the  crown.  This  a£t  was  occa- 
iioned  by  the  difcovery  of  a  defign  formed  by  Tho- 
mas Howard,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to 
eipoufe  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  the 
king,  by  his  filler  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  earl 
of  Angus.  Howard,  as  well  as  the  young  lady, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  She  recovered  her 
liberty  foon  after ;  but  he  died  in  confinement.  An 
act  cf  attainder  palled  againft  him  this  fefiion  cf 
parliament. 

Another  acceffion  was  likewife  gained  to  the 
authority  of  the  crown :  The  king,  or  any  of  his 
iucceffors,  was  empowered  to  repeal  or  annul,  by- 
letters  patent,  whatever  act  of  parliament  had  been 
paiTed  before  he  was  four  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
\v7hcever  maintained  the  authority  cf  the  bifhop 
of  Rome,  by  word  or  writ,  cr  endeavoured  in 
any  manner  to  reftore  it  in  England,  was  fub- 
jected  to  the  penalty  of  a  premuuire ;  that  is,  his 
goods  were  forfeited,  and  he  was  put  out  cf  the 
protection  of  law.  And  any  perfen  who  polfeiTed 
any  of^ce  ecclefiafticai  cr  civil,  or  recciv  .rant 

or  charter  from  the  crown,  and  yet  rciuied  to  re- 
.nce  the  pope  by  oath,  was  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  treafen.  The  renunciation  preicribed  runs  1:1 
the  ftyle  cf  So  help  me  God,  all  faints,  end  the  holy 
evan^ei'i/ls  '.  The  pope,  hearing  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
difgrace  and  death,  had  heped  that  the  door  was 
opened  to  a  reconciliation,  and  had  been  making 

•  38  Hen.  VIII.  c.  ic. 
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fome  advances  to  Henry :  But  this  was  the  reception  C  h^  A  P. 
he  met  with.     Henry  was  now  become  indifferent  ^      J_^ 
with  regard  to  papal  cenlures  ;   and  rinding  a  great      i3;6. 
increafe  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  revenue,  to  accrue 
from  his  quarrel  with  Rome,  he  was  determined  to 
perfevere  in  his  prefent  meafures.    This  parliament 
alfo,  even  more  than  any  foregoing,  convinced  him 
how  much  he  commanded  the  refpedt  of  his  fubjects, 
and  what   confidence   he    might    repofe   in  them. 
Though  the  elections  had  been  made  on  a  fudden, 
without  any  preparation  or  intrigue,  the  members 
difcovered  an  unlimited  attachment   to  his  perfcn 
and  government '. 

The  extreme  complaifance  of  the  convocation,  Aror-  ■ 
which  fat  at  the  fame  time  with  the  parliament,  en-  c 
couraged  him  in  his  refolution  of  breaking  entirely 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  There  was  fecretly  a  great 
divifion  of  fentiments  in  the  minds  of  this  aflembly ; 
and  as  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  had  been  augmented 
by  fome  late  fucceffes,  the  refentment  of  the  catho- 
lics was  no  lefs  excited  by  their  fears  and  lories  :  But 
the  authority  of  the  king  kept  every  one  fubmhTive 
and  filent ;  and  the  new-aflumed  prerogative,  the 
fupremacy,  with  whofe  limits  no  one  was  fully  ac- 
quainted, reftrained  efren  the  mod  furious  move- 
ments of  theological  rancour.  Cromwel  prefided 
as  vicar-general ;  and  though  the  catholic  party  ex- 
petted  that,  on  the  fall  of  queen  Anne,  his  authority 
weuld  receive  a  great  fnock,  they  were  farprifbd  to 
find  him  ftill  maintain  the  fame  credit  as  before. 
With  the  vicar-generai  Concurred  Cranmer  the  pri- 
mate, Latimer  biihop  of  Worcefter,  Sharon  of 
Salifbury,  Hiifey  of  Rochester,  Fox  of  Hereford, 
Barlow  of  St.  David's.  The  oppofite  faction  was 
headed  by  Lee  archbiihop  of  York,  Sfokefley  biihop 
of  London,  Tonftal  of  Durham,  Gardiner  of  Win- 
chester, Longland  of  Liiicolaj  Sherborne  of  Chi- 

1  Djrnetj  vol    .  p.  six, 
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c  H  A  P.  chefter,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlifle. 
xxxi.  fjie  former  party,  by  their  oppofition  to  the  pope, 
'^~~J  feconded  the  king's  ambition  and  love  of  power : 
The  latter  party,  by  maintaining  the  ancient  theolo- 
gical tenets,  were  more  conformable  to  his  fpecula- 
tive  principles :  And  both  of  them  had  alternately 
the  advantage  of  gaining  on  his  humour,  by  which  he 
was  more  governed  than  by  either  of  thefe  motives. 

The  church  in  general  was  averfe  to  the  reforma- 
tion ;  and  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  framed  a 
liilof  opinions,  in  the  whole  lixty-feven,  which  they 
pronounced  erroneous,  and  which  was  a  collection 
of  principles,  fome  held  by  the  ancient  Lollards, 
others  by  the  modern  proteftants,  or  Gofpellers,  as 
they  were  fometimes  called.     Thefe  opinions  they 
fent  to  the  upper  houfe  to  be  cenfured ;  but  in  the 
preamble   of  their  reprefentation,  they  difcovered 
the  fcrviie  fpirit  by  which  they  were  governed.  They 
faid,  "  that  they  intended  not  to  do  or  fpeak  any 
44  thing  which  might  be  unpleafant  to  the  king, 
H  whom  they  acknowledge  their  fupreme  head,  and 
44  whofe  commands  they  were  refolved  to  obey  ;  re- 
44  nouncing  the  pope's  ufurped  authority,  with  all 
44  his  laws   and  inventions,  now  extinguifhed  and 
"  aboliihed  ;  and  addicting  themfelves  to  Almighty 
44  God  and  his  laws,  and  unto  the  king  and  the 
44  laws  made  within  this  kingdom"." 

The  convocation  came  at  laft,  after  fome  debate, 
to  decide  articles  of  faith ;  and  their  tenets  were  of 
as  motley  a  kind  as  the  affembly  itfelf,  or  rather  as 
the  king's  fyftem  of  theology,  by  which  they  were 
refolved  entirely  to  fquare  their  principles.  They 
determined  the  ftandard  of  faith  to  confifl  in  the 
Scriptures  and  the  three  creeds,  the  Apoftolic,  Ni- 
cene,  and  Athanafian  ;  and  this  article  was  a  fignal 
victory  to  the  reformers  :  Auricular  confeflion  and 
penance  were  admitted,  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  the 

"  Collier,  vol.  ii.  P.u?. 
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catholics :  No  mention  was  made  of  marriage,  ex-  chap. 

YYYT 

treme  unction,  confirmation,  or  holy  orders,  as  A*  ' , 
facrarnents  ;  and  in  this  o  million  the  influence  of  the  i536. 
proteftants  appeared:  The  real  prefence  was  afferted, 
conformably  to  the  ancient  doctrine  :  The  terms  of 
acceptance  were  eftablifhed  to  be  the  merits  of 
Chrift,  and  the  mercy  and  good  pleafure  of  God, 
fuitably  to  the  new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  fe&s  feem  to  have  made  a  fair  par- 
tition, by  alternately  fharing  the  feveral  claufes.  In 
framing  the  fubfequent  articles,  each  of  them  feems 
to  have  thrown  in  its  ingredient.  The  catholics 
prevailed  in  aflerting,  that  the  ufe  of  images  was 
warranted  by  Scripture,  the  protectants,  in  warning 
the  people  agaiiifl  idolatry,  and  the  abufe  of  thefe 
fenfible  reprefentations.  The  ancient  faith  was 
adopted  in  maintaining  the  expedience  of  praying  to 
faints  ;  the  late  innovations  in  rejecting  the  peculiar 
patronage  of  faints  to  any  trade,  profemon,  or 
cnurfe  of  action.  The  former  rites  of  worfhip,  the 
ufe  of  holy  water,  and  the  ceremonies  practifed  on 
Afh-wednefday,  Palm-funday,  Good-friday,  and 
other  feftivais,  were  hull  maintained  j  but  the  new 
refinements,  which  made  light  of  thefe  mftitutions, 
were  alfo  adopted,  by  the  convocation's  denying 
that  they  had  any  immediate  power  of  remitting 
fin,  and  by  its  aflerting  that  their  fole  merit  con- 
fided in  promoting  pious  and  devout  difpofitions  in 
the  mind. 

But  the  article,  with  regard  to  purgatory,  con- 
tains the  moft  curious  jargon,  ambiguity,  and  hefi- 
tation,  arifing  from  the  mixture  of  oppofite  tenets. 
It  was  to  this  purpofe ;  "  Since,  according  to  due 
"  order  of  charity,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and 
"  divers  ancient  authors,  it  is  a  very  good  and  cha- 
"  ritable  deed  to  pray  for  fouls  departed  ;  and  fince 
W  fuch  a  practice  has  been  maintained  in  the  church 
"  from  the  beginning ;  all  bilhops  and  teachers 
"  fhould  inftruct  the  people  not  to  be  grieved  for 
M  4  "  the 
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I?  "  the  continuance  of  the  fame.    But  fmce  the  place 

__^  "  where  departed  fouls  are  retained,  before  they 
1^36.  "  reach  Paraui fe,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their 
"  pains,  is  left  uncertain  by  Scripture ;  all  fuch 
<■  queftions  are  to  be  fubmitted  to  God,  to  whofe 
"  mercy  it  is  meet  and  convenient  to  commend  the 
"  dcceaied,  trufting  that  he  accepteth  our  prayers 
"  for  them"'." 

These  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convoca- 
tion, and  corrected  by  the  king,  were  fubfcribed  by 
y  member  of  that  affembly ;  while,  perhaps, 
neither  there  nor  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
could  one  man  be  found,  except  Henry  himfelf, 
who  had  adopted  precifely  thefe  very  doctrines  and 
lions.  For,  though  there  be  not  any  contra- 
diction in  the  tenets  above  mentioned,  it  had  hap- 
pened in  England,  as  in  all  countries  where  factious 
divifions  have  place  ;  a  certain  creed  was  embraced 
by  each  party  ;  few  neuters  were  to  be  found  ;  and 
thefe  confided  only  of  fpeculative  or  whimfical  peo- 
ple, of  whom  two  perfons  could  fcarcely  be  brought 
to  an  agreement  in  the  fame  dogmas.  The  pro- 
teftants  all  of  them  carried  their  oppofition  to  Rome 
farther  than  thofe  articles  :  None  of  the  catholics 
went  fo  far :  And  the  king,  by  being  able  to  retain 
the  nation  in  fuch  a  delicate  medium,  difplayed  the 
utmoft  power  of  an  imperious  defpotifm,  of  which 
any  hiltory  furnifhes  an  example.  To  change  the 
religion  of  a  country,  even  when  feconded  bv  a 
party,,  is  one  of  the  molt  perilous  enterprifes  which 
any  fovereign  can  attempt,  and  often  proves  the  mofr. 
detractive  to  royal  authority.  But  Henry  was  able 
to  fet  the  political  machine  in  that  furious  move- 
ment, and  yet  regulate  and  even  flop  its  career  : 
He  could  fay  to  it,  Thus  far  fhalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther  :  And  he  made  every  vote  of  his  parliament 
and  convocation  fubfervient,  not  only  to  his  interefts 

w  Collier,  vol.  ::.    p.  132,  &  feq.    Fuller.    Eurn-r,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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and  pafuons,  but  even  to  his  greaterl  caprices  ;  nay,  CJ*  A  r. 
to  his  moft  refined  and  mod  fcholaftic  fubtilties.  ^_  _^_, 

The  concurrence  of  theie  two  national  afTemblies  15-6. 
fejcvted,  no  doubt,  to  increaie  the  king's  power  over 
the  people,  and  rai!ed  him  to  an  authority  more 
lute  than  any  prince  in  a  fimple  monarchy  even 
bv  means  of  military  force  is  ever  able  to  attain. 
But  there  are  certain  bounds  beyond  which  the 
mod  flavifh  fubmiilion  cannot  be  extended.  All 
the  late  innovations,  particularly  the  diffolution  of 
the  fmaller  monasteries,  and  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  all  the  reit  were  expofed  x,  had  bred  dis- 
content among  the  people,  and  had  difpofed  them 
to  revolt.  The  expelled  monks,  wandering  about 
the  country,  excited  both  the  piety  and  companion 
of  men ;  and  as  the  ancient  religion  took  hold  of 
the  populace  by  powerful  motives  fuited  to  vulgar 
capacity,  it  was  able,  now  that  it  was  brought  into 
apparent  hazard,  to  raife  the  ftrongeft  zeal  in  its 
favour  v.  Difcontents  had  even  reached  fome  of  the  Difcon- 
nobility  and  gentry,  whofe  anceflors   had   founded  te,lts  a: 

1  n      '  1        ii  1  ■*_,«         if     mong  the 

the  monaitenes,  and  who  placed  a  vanity  in  thole  pe0pie. 
i-nftitutions,  as  well  as  reaped  fome  benefit  from 
i.hern,  by  the  provifions  which  they  afforded  them 
for  their  younger  children.  The  more  fuperflitious 
were  interefted  for  the  fouls  of  their  forefathers, 
which,  they  believed,  muff,  now  lie  during  many 
ages  in  the  torments  of  purgatory,  for  want  of 
maffes  to  relieve  them.  It  feemed  unjuit  to  aboliffi 
pious  inilitutions  for  the  faults,  rc.il  >r  pretended, 
ot  individuals.  Even  the  iaoH  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable deemed  it  fomewhat  iniquito  3,  that  men 
who  had  been  invited  into  a  courie  ot  life  by  ail  the 
human  and  divine  which  prevailed  in  their 
country,  mould  be  turned  cat  of  their  poifeffions, 
and  fo  little  care  be  taken  of  thei?  future  fubfiftence. 
And  when  it  was   ob-erved,  that  the  rapacity  and 

x  See  note  [ .  ]  it  the  en  i  cf  the  volume. 
Y  Strype,  vol,  i.  p.  24.9. 
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C  hap.  kribery  of  the  commiffioners  and  others,  employed 
\L^~^j   in  vifiting  the  monafteries,  intercepted  much  of  the 
1.536.       profits  refulting  from  thefe  confutations,  it  tended 
much  to  increafe  the  general  difcontent z. 

But  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  fedition 
till  the  complaints  of  the  fecular  clergy  concurred 
with  thofe  of  the  regular.  As  CromweFs  perfon  was 
little  acceptable  to  the  ecclefiaftics ;  the  authority 
which  he  exercifed  being  fo  new,  fo  abfolute,  fo  unli- 
mited, infpired  them  with  difguft  and  terror.  Hepub- 
liflied,  in  the  king's  name,  without  the  confent  either 
of  parliament  or  convocation,  an  ordonance  by  which 
he  retrenched  many  of  the  ancient  holidays  ;  prohi- 
bited feveral  fuperftitions  gainful  to  the  clergy,  fuch 
as  pilgrimages,  images,  reliques  ;  and  even  ordered 
the  incumbents  in  the  parimes  to  fet  apart  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  their  revenue  for  repairs,  and 
for  the  fupport  of  exhibitioners  and  the  poor  of  their 
parifh.  The  fecular  priefts,  finding  themfelves  thus 
reduced  to  a  grievous  fervitude,  inftilled  into  the 
people  thofe  difcontents  which  they  had  long  har- 
boured in  their  own  bofoms. 

The   firft  riling    was   in  Lincolnfhire.      It    was 
headed  by  Dr.  Mackrel,  prior  of  Barlings,  who  was 
difguifed  like  a  mean  mechanic,  and  who  bore  the 
name  of  captain   Cobler.     This   tumultuary  army 
Infurrec-    amounted  to   above   2o;ooo  men a  ;  but,   notwith- 
tion.  (landing  their  number,  they  mowed  little  difpofition 

of  proceeding  to  extremities  againft  the  king,  and 
feemed  fiill  overawed  by  h:>  authority.  They  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  fupreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  but  thev  complained  of  fuppreftmg  the 
monafteries,  of  evil  counfeilors,  of  perfons  meanly 
born  raifed  t  ■'...  ;tv,  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
jewels  and  plate  or  their  parochial  churches  were  ex  - 
pofed:  And  they  J  -rayed  the  king  to   confult  the 

*  Burnet,  voL  i.  r--:3*  a  I^d.  p.  22;.    Herbert. 
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nobility  of  the  realm  concerning  the  redrefs  of  thefe  c}j. ^,Pi 
grievances  b.  Henry  was  little  difpofed  to  entertain  /  -r-*'_t 
apprehenfions  of  danger,  especially  from  a  low  mul-  1536. 
titude,  whom  he  deipifed.  He  fent  forces  againft  6thOtfob. 
the  rebels  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk ;  and  he  returned  them  a  very  fharp  anfwer  to 
their  petition.  There  were  fome  gentry,  whom 
the  populace  had  conftrained  to  take  part  with 
them,  and  who  kept  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
Suffolk.  They  informed  him,  that  refentment 
againft  the  king's  reply  was  the  chief  caufe  which 
retained  the  malcontents  in  arms,  and  that  a  milder 
anfwer  would  probably  fupprefs  the  rebellion. 
Henry  had  levied  a  great  force  at  London,  with 
which  he  was  preparing  to  march  againft  the  rebels ; 
and  being  fo  well  fupported  by  power,  he  thought 
that,  without  lofmg  his  dignity,  he  might  now  fhow 
th:m  fome  greater  condefcenfion.  He  fent  a  new 
proclamation,  requiring  them  to  return  to  their  obe- 
dience, with  fecret  afTurances  of  pardon.  This  ex- 
pedient had  its  effect :  The  populace  was  difperfed  : 
Mackrel  and  fome  of  their  leaders  fell  into  the 
king's  hands,  and  were  executed :  The  greater  part 
of  the  multitude  retired  peaceably  to  their  ufual 
occupations  :  A  few  of  the  more  obftinate  fled  to 
the  north,  where  they  joined  the  infurreclion  that 
was  raifed  in  thofe  parts. 

The  northern  rebels,  as  they  were  more  nume- 
rous, were  alfo  on  other  accounts  more  formid- 
able than  thofe  of  Lincolnfhire  ;  becaufe  the  people 
were  there  more  accuftomed  to  arms,  and  becaufe 
of  their  vicinity  to  the  Scots,  who  might  make  ad- 
vantage of  thefe  diforders.  One  Afke,  a  gentleman, 
had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and  he  poffeffed 
the  art  of  governing  the  populace.  Their  enter- 
prife  they  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace :  Some 
priefts  marched  before  in  the  habits  of  their  order, 

k  Herbert,  p.  410. 
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chap,  carrvins:  crofles  in  their  hands  :  In  their  banners  was 

YYYf  JO 

^^_J___J  woven  a  crucifix,  with  the  reprefentation  of  a  chalice, 
1536.  and  of  the  five  wounds  of  Chrifl  c :  They  wore  on 
their  fleeve  an  emblem  of"  the  five  wounds,  with  the 
name  of  Jefus  wrought  in  the  middle  :  They  all 
took  an  oath,  that  they  had  entered  into  the  pilgrim- 
age of  grace  from  no  other  motive  than  their  love 
to  God,  their  care  of  the  king's  perfon  and  iflfue, 
their  defire  of  purifying  the  nobility,  of  driving  bafe- 
born  perfons  from  about  the  king,  of  reftoring  the 
church,  and  of  fuppreffing  herefy.  Allured  by  thefe 
fair  pretences,  about  40,000  men  from  the  counties 
of  York,  Durham,  Lancafter,  and  thofe  northern 
provinces,  flocked  to  their  itandard  ;  and  their  zeal, 
no  lefs  than  their  numbers,  infpired  the  court  with 
apprehenfions. 

The  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  moved  by  his  regard  for 
the  king's  fervice,  raifed  forces,  though  at  firft  with- 
out any  commiffion,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  rebels. 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  repulfed  them  from  his 
caflle  of  Skipton  :  Sir  Ralph  Evers  defended  Scar- 
borow-caflle  againfl  them d :  Courtney,  marquis  of 
Exeter,  the  king's  coufm-german,  obeyed  orders 
from  court,  and  levied  troops.  The  earls  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Derby,  and  Rutland,  imitated  his  example. 
The  rebels,  however,  prevailed  in  taking  both  Hull 
and  York  :  They  had  laid  fiege  to  Pomfret- caflle, 
into  which  the  archbifhop  of  York  and  lord  Darcy 
had  thrown  themfelves.  It  was  foon  furrendered  to 
them  ;  and  the  prelate  and  nobleman,  who  fecretly 
wimed  fuccefs  to  the  infurrec~lion,  feemed  to  yield  to 
the  force  impofed  on  them,  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of 
the  king's  forces  againfl:  the  northern  rebels ;  and  as 
he  headed  the  party  at  court  which  fupported  the 
ancient  religion,  he  was  alio  fu^oecled  of  bearing 
fome  favour  to  the  caufe  which  he  was  fent  to  op- 

k  Fox.  vol.  ii,  p.  99a.  d  Stowe,  p.  574.    Baker,  p.  258. 
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prudent  conduS,    however,  feems  to  chap. 
f  this  imputation.     He  encamped  near  J"^_  ^ 
Doncafter,  together  with  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  ;      IJ36. 
and  as  his  army  was  fmall,  fcarcely  exceeding  five 
thoufand  men,  he  made  choice  of  a  pott  where  he 
had  a  river  in  front,  the  ford  of  which  he  purpofed 
to  defend  againft  the  rebels.     They  had  intended  to 
attack  him-  m  the  morning  j  but  during  the  night 
there  fell  fuch  violent  rains  as  rendered  the  river 
utterly  impaffable  ;  "and  Norfolk  wifely  laid  hold 
of  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them. 
In    order  to    onen  the    door  for    negotiation,   he 
(&at  them  a  herald  ;    whom  Afke,  their  leader,  re- 
ceived with  great  ceremony ;    he  himfelf  fitting  m 
a  chair  of  flate,  with  the  archbifhop  of  York  on  one 
hand,  and  lord  Darcy  on  the  other.     It  was  agreed 
that  two  gentlemen  mould  be  difpatched  to  the  king 
with  propofals  from  the  rebels ;  and  Henry  purpofely 
delaved  giving   an  anfwer,  and  allured  them  with 
hopes  of  entire  fatisfa&ion,  in  expectation  that  ne- 
ceuity  would  fcon  oblige  them  to   difperfe  them- 
felves.     Being   informed  that  his  artifice  had  in  a 
great  meafure  fucceeded,  he  required  them  infcantly 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fubmit  to  mercy  ;  pro- 
mifmg  a  pardon  to  all  except  fix  whom  he  named, 
and  four  whom  he  referved  to  himfelf  the  power  of 
naming.     But  though  the  greater  part  of  the  rebels 
had  mm  home  for  want  of  fubfiftence,  they  had 
red  into  the  moil  folemn  engagements  to  return 
to  their  ftandards,  in  cafe  the  king's  anfwer  mould 
prove  fatisfadory.      Norfolk,  therefore,  foon 
.1  the  fame  difficulty  as  before;  and 
lie  0pe!;  egotiadpf)  with  the  leaders  of  the 

multitude.    He  engaged  thern  to  fend  three  hundred 

;th  propofals  for  an  accom- 
g^  b     i.itrigueand  feparate 

mterefts,  to  ufipn  among  lb  great  a  num- 

ber.    iV  ;e!f  had  intended  to  be  one  of  the 

deputies,  and  he  required  a  hoftagefor  his  fecurity: 

But 
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c  h  A  P.  But  the  king,  when  confulted,  replied,  that  he  knew 

cl  —j  no  gent^eman  or  other  whom  he  efteemed  fo  little 
1556.  as  to  put  him  in  pledge  for  fuch  a  villain.  The  de- 
mands of  the  rebels  were  fo  exorbitant,  that  Norfolk 
rejected  them  ;  and  they  prepared  again  to  decide 
the  conteft  by  arms.  They  were  as  formidable  as 
ever,  both  by  their  numbers  and  fpirit ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fmall  river  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  royal  army,  Norfolk  had  great  reafon  to 
dread  the  effects  of  their  fury.  But  while  they  were 
preparing  to  pafs  the  ford,  rain  fell  a  fecond  time  in 
fuch  abundance,  as  made  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  execute  their  defign  ;  and  the  populace,  partly 
reduced  to  neceffity  by  want  of  provifions,  partly 
ftruck  with  fuperflition  at  being  thus  again  difap- 
pointed  by  the  fame  accident,  fuddenly  difperfed 
themfelves.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  re- 
ceived powers  for  that  end,  forwarded  the  difperfion 
by  the  promife  of  a  general  amnefty  ;  and  the  king 

<.  ratified  this  act  of  clemency.     He  pubiiihed,  how- 

e  '  ever,  a  manifeflo  againft  the  rebels,  and  an  anfwer 
to  their  complaints ;  in  which  he  employed  a  very 
lofty  ftyle,  fuited  to  fo  haughty  a  monarch.  He 
told  them,  that  they  ought  no  more  to  pretend 
giving  a  judgment  with  regard  to  government,  than 
a  blind  man  with  regard  to  colours  :  "  And  we,"  he 
added,  "  with  our  whole  council,  think  it  right 
"  ftrange  that  ye,  who  be  but  brutes  and  inexpert 
"  folk,  do  take  upon  you  to  appoint  us,  who  be 
Ci  meet  or  not  for  our  council." 

As  this  pacification  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  Norfolk  was  ordered  to  keep  his  army 
together,  and  to  march  into  the  northern  parts,  in 
order  to  exact  a  general  fubmimon.  Lord  Darcy, 
as  well  as  Aike,  \v:.s  lent  for  to  court ;  and  the 
former,  upon  his  refufal  or  delay  to  appear,  was 
thrown  into  prifon.  Every  place  was  full  of  jealoufy 
and  complaints.  A  new  infurrection  broke  out, 
headed  by  Mufgrave  and  Tilbyj  and  the  rebels 
1 7  befieged 
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befieged  Carliile  with   Sooo  men.     Being  repulfed  C  H^A  p. 
by  that  city,  they  were  encountered  in  their  retreat  !_xfxl^J, 
by  Norfolk,  who  put  them   to  flight ;    and  having       1537. 
made  prifoners  of  all  their  officers  except  Mufgrave, 
who  efcaped,  he   inftantly  put  them   to  death   by 
martial  law,  to  the  number  of  feventy  perfons.     An 
attempt  made  by  fir  Francis  Bigot  and  Halam,  to 
furprife  Hull,  met  with  no  better  fuccefs ;  and  fe- 
veral  other  rifings  were  fuppreffed  by  the  vigilance 
of  Norfolk.      The    king,  enraged   by  thefe  mul- 
tiplied revolts,  was  determined  not  to  adhere  to  the 
general  pardon  which  he  had  granted  ;  and  from  a 
movement  of  his  ufual  violence,  he  made  the  inno- 
cent fufier  for  the  guilty.     Norfolk,  by  command 
from    his    mailer,   fpread    the  royal  banner,    and 
wherever  he  thought  proper  executed  martial  law 
in  the    punifhment    of  offenders.       Befides   Afke, 
leader  of  the  firft  infurreclion,  fir  Robert  Conftable, 
fir  John  Bulmer,    fir  Thomas  Piercy,  fir   Stephen 
Hamilton,    Nicholas   Temped,    William   Lumley, 
and  many  others,  were  thrown  into  prifon  ;  and  molt 
of  them  were  condemned  and    executed.      Lord 
Huffey  was  found  guilty  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
infurreclion  of  Lincolnfnire,  and  was  executed  at 
Lincoln.     Lord  Darcey,  though  he  pleaded   com- 
pulfion,  and  appealed  for  his  juftiflcation  to  a  long 
life  fpent  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill.     Before   his  execution,  he  accufed 
Norfolk  of  having  fecretly  encouraged  the  rebels ; 
but  Henry,  either  fenfible  of  that  nobleman's  fer- 
vices,  and  convinced  of  his   fidelity,   or  afraid   to 
offend  one  of  fuch  extenfive  power  and  great  capa- 
city, rejected  the  information.     Being  now  fatiated 
with  punifning  the  rebels,  he  publifhed  anew  a  gene- 
ral pardon,  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered  e ;  and  he 
erected  by  patent  a  court  of  jufrice  at  York,  for 
deciding  lawfuits  in  the  northern  counties  :  A  de- 
mand which  had  been  made  by  the  rebels. 
e  Herbert,  p.  4z3. 

Soon 
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C  H  A  P.  Soo:;  after  this  profperous  fuccefe,  an  event  hip- 
XXXL  t  pcned  which  crowned  Henry's  joy,  the  birth  of  a 
y^^'^1,  fon,  who  was  baptifed  by  the  name  of  Edward, 
•  i3-  Yet  was  not  his  happinefs  without  allay  :  The  queen 
prfnce  Ed-  died  two  days  after  .  But  a  ion  had  fo  long  been 
ward,  and  ardently  wifhed  for  by  Henry,  and  was  now  become 
qiu-en  ^°  necenraI7>  m  order  to  prevent  difputes  with  re- 
jane.  gard  to  the  fucceffion,   after  the  a£ts  declaring  the 

two  princefTes  illegitimate,  that  the  king's  affliction 
was  drowned  in  his  joy,  and  he  expreffed  great 
fatisfacKon  on  the  occafion.  The  prince,  not  fix 
days  old,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of 
Cornwal,  and  earl  of  Chefter.  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, the  queen's  brother,  formerly  made  lord 
Beauchamp,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Hertford.  Sir  William  Fitz-Williams,  high  ad- 
miral, was  created  earl  of  Southampton  ;  fir  Wil- 
liam Paulet,  lord  St.  John  j  fir  John  Rufiel,  lord 
•  Ruffel. 
i;jS.  The   fuppreilion  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  birth 

of  a  fon,   as  they  confirmed  Henry's  authority   at 
home,   increafed    his  consideration   among  for 
princes,  and  made  his  alliance  be  courted  by 
parties.     He  maintained,   however,  a  neutrality  in 
the  wars,  v/hich  were  carried  on  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,     and    without  any    decifive   event,    betv 
Charles  and  Francis ;   and  though  inclined  more  to 
favour  the  latter,  he  determined  not  to  incur,  \ 
out    necefluty,    either    hazard    or    expcnce    on  his 
account.     A  truce,   concluded  about  "this  time  be- 
tween thefe  potentates,  and   afterwards    prolonged 
for  ten  years,  freed  him  from  all  anxiety  on  account 
of  his    ally,    and  re-eftablimed  the   tranquillity  of 
Europe. 

Henry  continued  deiirous  of  cementing  a  union 
with  the  German  proteilants  ;  and  for  that  purpofa 
he  fent  Chriftopher  Mount  to  a  congrefs  which  they 

f  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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held  at  Brimfwick;  but  that  minifter  made  no  great  c  ha  p, 
progrefs  in  his  negotiation.  The  princes  wifhed  to  J™^J 
know  what  were  the  articles  in  their  confeffion  which  153s* 
Henry  difliked ;  and  they  fent  new  ambafladors  to 
him,  who  had  orders  both  to  negotiate  and  to  difpute. 
They  endeavoured  to  convince  the  king  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  miftake  in  adminiftering  the  eucharifl  in 
one  kind  only,  in  allowing  private  maffes,  and  in 
requiring  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  g.  Henry  would 
by  no  means  acknowledge  any  error  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars ;  and  was  difpleafed  that  they  mould  pretend 
to  prefcribe  rules  to  fo  great  a  monarch  and  theo- 
logian. He  found  arguments  and  fyllogifms  enow 
to  defend  his  caufe ;  and  he  difmiffed  the  ambaffador 
without  coming  to  any  conclufion.  Jealous  alfo  left 
his  owm  fubjects  mould  become  fuch  theologians  as 
to  queftion  his  tenets,  he  ufed  great  precaution  in 
publifhing  that  tranflation  of  the  fcripture  which  was* 
finiihed  this  year.  He  would  only  allow  a  copy  of 
it  to  be  depoiited  in  fome  pariih  churches,  where  it 
was  fixed  by  a  chain :  And  he  took  care  to  inform 
the  people  by  proclamation,  "  That  this  indulgence 
"  was  not  the  effect  of  his  duty,  but  of  his  gocdnefs 
"  and  his  liberality  to  them  ;  who  therefore  mould 
"  ufe  it  moderately,  for  the  increafe  of  virtue,  not 
"  of  ftrife :  And  he  ordered  that  no  man  mould  read 
"  the  Bible  aloud,  fo  as  to  difturb  the  prieft  whiie 
tc  he  fang  mafs,  nor  prefume  to  expound  doubtful 
"  places  without  advice  from  the  learned."  In  this 
meafure,  as  in  the  reft,  he  ftill  halted  half  way  be- 
tween the  catholics  and  the  proteftants. 

There  was  only  one  particular  in  which  Henry 
was  quite  decifive  ;  becaufe  he  was  there  impelled  by 
his  avarice,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  his  rapacity, 
the  confequence  of  his  profufion  :  This  meafure  was, 
the  entire  deftruclion  of  the  monafteries.  The  prefent  flon  "f  the 

greater 
*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.     From  the  Cott.  Lib.  Cleopatra,  E.  5.   ™onaf- 
fol.  173.  tenes' 

Vol.  IV,  N  oppor- 
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Cx'\yTP'  oPPort;mi0^ceme^^avoura^^e^ort^atSreaten,:erPr^e? 
^      *_  *__,  while  the  fuppreffion  of  the  late  rebellion  fortified 

353*-  and  encreafed  the  royal  authority  ;  and  as  fome  of 
the  abbots  were  fufpected  of  having  encouraged  the 
infurrection,  and  of  correfponding  with  the  rebels, 
the  king's  refentment  was  farther  incited  by  that 
motive.  A  new  vifitation  was  appointed  of  all  the 
monaiteries  in  England  ;  and  a  pretence  only  being 
wanted  for  their  fuppreffion,  it  was  eafy  for  a  prince, 
poffeiTed  of  fuch  unlimited  power,  and  feconding 
the  prefent  humour  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  to 
find  or  feisrn  one.  The  abbots  and  monks  knew 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed  ;  and  having 
learned,  by  the  example  of  the  letter  monafteries, 
that  nothing  could  withftand  the  king's  will,  they 
were  moft  of  them  induced,  in  expectation  of  better 
treatment,  to  make  a  voluntary  refignation  of  their 
hordes.  Where  promifes  failed  of  effect,  menaces, 
and  even  extreme  violence,  were  employed  ;  and  as 
feveral  of  the  abbots  fince  the  breach  with  Rome  had 
been  named  by  the  court  with  a  view  to  this 
event,  the  king's  intentions  were  the  more  eafily. 
effected.  Some  alfo,  having  fecretly  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformation,  were  glad  to  be 
freed  from  their  vows  ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  delign 
was  conducted  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  lefs  than 
two  years  the  king  had  got  poffefTion  cf  all  the  mo- 
nadic revenues. 

In  feveral  places,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  great  lntereft  was  made  to  preferve  fome 
convents  of  women,  who,  as  they  lived  in  the  moil 
irreproachable  manner,  juftly  merited,  itwas  thought, 
that  their  houfes  mould  be  fayed  from  the  general 
destruction  h.  There  appeared  alfo  great  difference 
between  the  cafe  of  nuns  and  that  of  friars ;  and  the 
one  inftitution  might  be  laudable,  while  the  other 
was  expofed  to  much  blame.  The  males  of  all  ranks, 

k  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  $;S. 

if 
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if  endowed  with  induftry,  mfcht  be  of  fervice  to  the  CHA  P. 

r*  Y  YYT 

public;  and  none  of  rhem  could  want  employment  ,_^_^J 
fuited  to  his  ftation  and  capacity;  But  a  woman  of  Ji38. 
family  who  failed  of  a  fettlement  in  the  marriage 
ftate,  an  accident  to  which  fuch  perfons  were  more 
liable  than  women  of  lower  flation,  had  really  no 
rank  which  fhe  properly  rilled ;  and  a  convent  was  a 
retreat  both  honourable  and  agreeable,  from  the  in- 
utility and  often  want  which  attended  her  fituation. 
But  the  king  was  determined  to  abolim  monafteries 
of  every  denomination  ;  and  probably  thought  that 
thefe  ancient  eftablifhments  would  be  the  fooner  for- 
gotten, if  no  remains  of  them  of  any  kind  were  al- 
lowed to  fubfifl  in  the  kingdom. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great 
innovation,  ftories  were  propagated  of  the  detectable 
lives  of  the  friars  in  many  of  the  convents  ;  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  defame  thofe  whom  the  court  had 
determined  to  ruin.  The  reliques  alfo,  and  other 
fuperftitions,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  object  of  the 
people's  veneration,  were  expofed  to  their  ridicule  ; 
and  the  religious  fpirit,  now  lefs  bent  on  exterior 
obfervances  and  fenfible  objects,  was  encouraged  in 
this  new  direction.  It  is  needlefs  to  be  prolix  in  an 
enumeration  of  particulars :  Proteftant  hiftorian* 
mention  on  this  occafion,  with  great  triumph,  the 
facred  repofitories  of  convents ;  the  pairings  cf  St. 
Edmond's  toes*;  fome  of  the  coals  that  roafted  St. 
Laurence  ;  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  (hewn  in  eleven 
leveral  places  ;  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Urfula ; 
the  felt  of  St.  Thomas  of  Lancafler,  an  infallible 
cure  for  the  head-ach  ;  part  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury's fhirt,  much  reverenced  by  big-bellied  wo- 
men ;  fome  reliques,  an  excellent  preventive  againfl 
rain  ;  others,  a  remedy  to  weeds  in  corn.  But  fuch 
fooleries,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  even  took  place  during  the  mod  refined 
periods  of  antiquity,  form  no  particular  or  violent 
reproach  to  the  catholic  religion. 
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c  H  A  p.  There  were  alfo  difcovered,  or  faid  to  be  difco- 
XXvI-  vered,  in  the  monafteries,  fome  impoflures  of  a  more 
:<Z'.  artificial  nature.  At  Hales  in  the  county  of  Gloucef- 
ter  there  had  been  mown,  during  feveral  ages,  the 
blood  of  Chrift  brought  from  Jerufalem ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  imagine  the  veneration  with  which  fuch  a 
relique  was  regarded.  A  miraculous  circumflance 
alfo  attended  this  miraculous  relique;  the  facred 
blood  was  not  vifible  to  any  one  in  mortal  fin,  even 
when  fet  before  him  ;  and  till  he  had  performed  good 
works  fufficient  for  his  absolution,  it  would  not  deign 
to  difcover  itielf  to  him.-  At  the  diffolution  of  the 
monaftery  the  whole  contrivance  was  detected.  Two 
of  the  monks  who  were  let  into  the  fecret  had  taken 
the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed  every 
week  :  They  put  it  in  a  phial,  one  fide  of  which 
confuted  of  thin  and  tranfparent  cryftal,  the  other 
of  thick  and  opaque.  When  any  rich  pilgrim 
arrived,  they  were  fure  to  mow  him  the  dark  fide 
of  the  phial,  till  maffes  and  offerings  had  expiated 
his  offences  ;  and  then  finding  his  money,  or  pa- 
tience, or  faith,  nearly  exhauited,  they  made  him 
happy  by  turning  the  phial '. 

A  miraculous  crucifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxley 
in  Kent,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Rood  of 
Grace.  The  lips,  and  eyes,  and  head  of  the  image 
moved  on  the  approach  of  its  votaries.  Hilfey 
bilhop  of  Rochefter  broke  the  crucifix  at  St.  Paul's 
crofs,  and  fhowed  to  the  whole  people  the  fprings 
and  wheels  by  which  it  had  been  fecretly  moved.  A 
at  wooden  idol  revered  in  Wales,  called  Darvel 
Gatherin,  was  brought  to  London,  and  cut  in 
nieces  :  And  bv  a  cruel  refinement  in  vengeance  ir 
v-  as  employed  as  fuel  to  burn  friar  Forelt ::,  who  was 
puuifhed  for  denying  the  fupremacy,  and  for  fome 
pretended  herefies.    A  finger  of  St.  Andrew,  covered 
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with  a  thin  plate  of  filver,  had  been  pawned  by  a  c  *L5  p* 
convent  for  a  debt  of  forty   pounds  ;  but   as  the  ^1'   '_. 
king's  comrnirlioners  refufed  to  pay  the  debt,  people      1538. 
made  themfelves  merry  with  the  poor  creditor  on 
account  of  his  pledge. 

But  of  all  the  inllruments  of  ancient  fuperflition 
no  one  was  fo  zealoufly  deftroyed  as  the  Inline  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  commonly  called  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  This  faint  owed  his  canonization 
to  the  zealous  defence  which  he  had  made  for  cleri- 
cal privileges  ;  and  on  that  account  alfo  the  monks 
had  extremely  encouraged  the  devotion  of  pilgrimr 
ages  towards  his  tomb  ;  and  numberlefs  were  the 
miracles  which  they  pretended  his  reliques  wrought 
in  favour  of  his  devout  votaries.  They  raifed  his 
body  once  a  year ;  and  the  day  on  which  this  cere- 
mony was  performed,  which  was  called  the  day  of 
his  tranflation,  was  a  general  holiday:  Every  fiftieth 
year  there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honour, 
which  lafted  fifteen  days:  Plenary  indulgences  were 
then  granted  to  all  that  viiited  his  tomb ;  and  a 
hundred  thoufand  pilgrims  have  been  regiflered  at 
a  time  in  Canterbury.  The  devotion  towards  him 
had  quite  effaced  in  that  place  the  adoration  of  the 
Deity ;  nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin,  At  God's 
altar,  for  inftance,  there  were  offered  in  one  year 
three  pounds  two  (hillings  and  fix  pence ;  at  the 
Virgin's,  fixty-three  pounds  five  {hillings  and  fix 
pence ;  at  St.  Thomas's,  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  pounds  twelve  (hillings  and  three  pence.  But 
next  year  the  difproportion  was  ftill  greater  :  There 
was  not  a  penny  offered  at  God's  altar;  the  Virgin's 
gained  only  four  pounds  one  fhilling  and  eight  pence; 
but  St.  Thomas  had  got,  for  his  fhare,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-fojur  pounds  hx  (hillings  and  three  pence  '. 
Lewis  VII.  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this 

1  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  244, 
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CHAP,  miraculous  tomb,  and  had  bellowed  on  the  fhrine  a 
xxxi.  jewei?  efteemed  the  richeft  in  Chriftendom.  It  is 
^Tv,g>  ~'  evident  how  obnoxious  to  Henry  a  faint  of  this  cha- 
racter muft  appear,  and  how  contrary  to  all  his  pro- 
jects  for  degrading  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  not  only  pillaged  the  rich  fhrine  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Thomas :  He  made  the  faint  himfelf  be 
cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  be  tried  and  condemned 
as  a  traitor :  He  ordered  his  name  to  be  flruck  out 
of  the  calendar ;  the  office  for  his  feftival  to  be  ex- 
punged from  all  breviaries  ;  his  bones  to  be  burned, 
and  the  allies  to  be  thrown  in  the  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  king  at  different  times  fup- 
preffed  fix  hundred  and  forty-five  monafteries  :  Of 
which  twenty-eight  had  abbots  that  enjoyed  a  feat  in 
parliament.  Ninety  colleges  were  demolifhed  in  fe- 
veral  counties ;  two  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
feventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels :  A  hundred 
and  ten  hofpitals.  The  whole  revenue  of  thefe 
eflablifhments  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds  m.  It  is  worthy 
of  obiervation,  that  all  the  lands  and  pofTeilions  and 
revenue  of  England  had  a  little  before  this  period 
been  rated  at  four  millions  a  year ;  fo  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  monks,  even  comprehending  the  leffer 
monafteries,  did  not  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
•national  income  :  A  fum  vaftly  inferior  to  what  is 
commonly  apprehended.  The  lands  belonging  to 
the  convents  were  ufually  let  at  very  low  rent ;  and 
the  farmers,  who  regarded  themfelves  as  a  fpecies  of 
proprietors,  took  always  care  to  renew  their  leafes 
before  they  expired". 

Great  murmurs  were  every  where  excited  on 
"account  of  thefe  violences;  and  men  much  questioned 
whether  priors  and  monks,  who  were  only  truftees 
or  tenants  for  life,  could,  by  any  deed,  ifowever  vq- 


ra  Lord  Herbert  Camden,  Speed. 
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Iuntary,  transfer  to  the  king  the  entire  property  of  ciVJp* 
their  eitates.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  L  ' 
fuch  mighty  innovations,  they  were  told  that  the  i$ $ 
king  would  ntver  thenceforth  have  occafion  to  levy 
taxes,  but  would  be  able,  from  the  abbey  lands 
alone,  to  bear  during  war  as  well  as  peace  the  whole 
charges  of  government  '.  While  fuch  topics  were 
employed  to  appeafe  the  populace,  Henry  took  an 
effectual  method  of  interefting  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try in  the  fuccefs  of  his  meafuresf1:  He  either  made 
a  giit  of  the  revenues  of  convents  to  his  favourites 
and  courtiers,  or  fold  them  at  low  prices,  or  ex- 
changed them  for  other  lands  on  very  disadvantageous 
terms.  He  was  fo  profufe  in  thefe  liberalities,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  given  a  woman  the  whole  revenue 
of  a  convent,  as  a  reward  for  making  a  pudding 
which  happened  to  gratify  his  palate  "J.  He  alio 
fettled  penfions  on  the  abbots  and  priors,  propor- 
tioned to  their  former  revenues  or  to  their  merits  ; 
and  gave  each  monk  a  yearly  penfion  of  eight  marks: 
He  erected  fix  new  bifhoprics,  Weftminfter,  Oxford, 
Peterborow,  Briftol,  Chefter,  and  Gloucefler ;  of 
which  five  fubfift  at  this  day :  And  by  all  thefe 
means  of  expence  and  diiTIpation  the  profit  which 
the  king  reaped  by  the  feizure  of  church  lands  fell 
much  fhort  of  vulgar  opinion.  As  the  ruin  of  con- 
vents had  been  forefeen  fome  years  before  it  hap- 
pened, the  monks  had  taken  care  to  fecrete  molt,  of 
their  ftock,  furniture,  and  plate  ;  fo  that  the  fpoils 
of  the  great  monafferies  bore  not  in  thefe  refpecls 
any  proportion  to  thofe  of  the  lelfer. 

Beside  the  lands  poiTeffed  by  the  monafteries,  the 
regular  clergy  enjoyed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  be- 
nefices of  England,  and  of  the  tythes  annexed  to 
them;  and  thefe  were  alio  at  this  time  transferred 
to  the  crown,  and  bythat  means  palled  into  the  hands 

°  Coke's  4th  Inft.foL  44.  P  Dugdale's  Warwick  (hire,  p.  800. 
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CHAP.  0f  laymen  :  An  abufe  which  many  zealous  church- 
^_  ^  _,/,  men  regarded  as  the  moft  criminal  facrilege.  The. 
1  f3§.  monks  were  formerly  much  at  their  eafe  in  England, 
and  enjoyed  revenues  which  exceeded  the  regular 
and  dated  expence  of  the  houfe.  We  read  of  the 
abbey  of  Chertfey  in  Surrey,  which  poffeffed  744 
pounds  a  year,  though  it  contained  only  fourteen 
monks  :  That  of  Furnefe  in  the  county  qf  Lincoln 
was  valued  at  960  pounds  a  year,  and  contained 
about  thirty  r.  In  order  to  difilpate  their  revenues, 
and  fupport  popularity,  the  monks  lived  in  a  hofpi- 
table  manner  ;  and  befides  the  poor  maintained  from 
their  offals,  there  were  many  decayed  gentlemen, 
who  palTed  their  lives  in  travelling  from  convent  to 
convent,  and  were  entirely  fubfifted  at  the  tables  of 
the  friars.  By  this  hofpitality,  as  much  as  by  their 
own  inactivity,  did  the  convents  prove  nurferies  cf 
idlenefs  ;  but  the  king,  not  to  give  offence  by  too 
fudden  an  innovation,  bound  the  new  proprietors  of 
abbey  lands  to  fupport  the  ancient  hofpitality.  But 
this  engagement  was  fulfilled  in  very  few  places,  and 
for  a  very  fhort  time. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  indignation  with  which 
the  intelligence  of  all  thefe  acts  of  violence  was  re- 
ceived at  Rome  ;  and  how  much  the  ecclefiaftics  of 
that  court,  who  had  fo  long  kept  the  world  in  fub- 
jection  by  high  founding  epithets,  and  by  holy  exe- 
crations, would  now  vent  their  rhetoric  againfl  the 
character  and  conduct,  of  Henry.  The  pope  was  at 
laft  incited  to  publim  the  bull  which  had  been  paffed 
againft  that  monarch  ;  and  in  a  public  manner  he 
delivered  over  his  foul  to  the  devil, and  his  dominions 
to  the  firft  invader.  Libels  were  difperfed,  in  which 
he  was  anew  compared  to  the  moft  furious  perfecutora 
in  antiquity  ;  and  the  preference  was  now  given  to 
their  fide:  He  had  declared  war  with  the  dead,  whom 
the  pagans  themfelves  refpected  ;  was  at  open  hofti- 

r  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  2.^7. 
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lity  with  heaven  ;  and  had  engaged  in  profeffed  en-  chap. 
mity  with  rhc  whole  holt  of  faints  and  angels.   Above  J^^, 
all,  he  was  often  reproached  with  his  refemblance      1538, 
to  the  emperor  Julian,  whom  it  was  faid  he  imi- 
tated in  his   apoflacy  and  learning,  though  he  fell 
ifiort  of  him  in  morals.     Henry  could  diftinguifh 
in  fome  of  thefe  libels  the  ftyle  and  animofity  of  his 
kinfman  Pole  ;  and  he  was  thence  incited  to  vent 
his  rage  by  every  poflible  expedient  on  that  famous 
cardinal. 

Reginald  de  la  Pole,  or  Reginald  Pole,  was  Cardinal 
defcended  from  the  royal  family,  being  fourth  fon  e° 
of  the  countefs  of  Saliiburv,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence.  He  gave,  in  early  youth,  indications  or 
that  fine  genius  and  generous  difpofition  by  which 
during  his  whole  life  he  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed  ; 
and  Henry,  having  conceived  great  friendfhip  for 
him,  intended  to  raife  him  to  the  higheft  ecclefi- 
aftical  dignities  ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  future  favours, 
he  conferred  on  him  the  deanery  of  Exeter  %  the 
better  to  fupport  him  in  his  education.  Pole  was 
carrying  on  his  fludies  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  at 
the  time  when  the  king  folicited  the  murages  of  that 
learned  body  in  favour  of  his  divorce ;  but  though 
applied  to  by  the  Engliih  agent,  he  declined  taking 
any  part  in  the  affair.  Henry  bore  this  neglect,  with 
more  temper  than  was  natural  to  him ;  and  he  ap- 
peared unwilling,  on  that  account,  to  renounce  all 
friendfhip  with  a  perfon  whofe  virtues  and  talents 
he  hoped  would  prove  ufeful  as  well  as  ornamental 
to  his  court  and  kingdom.  He  allowed  him  ftill  to 
poffefs  his  deanery,  and  gave  him  permiffion  to  finifh 
his  fludies  at  Padua  :  He  even  paid  him  fome  court, 
in  order  to  bring  him  into  his  meafures  ;  and  wrote 
to  him  while  in  that  univerfity,  defiring  him  to  give 
his  opinion  freely  with  regard  to  the  late  meafures 
taken  in  England  for  abolifhing  the  papal  authority. 

s  Goodwin's  Annals. 
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Pole  had  now  contracted  an  intimate  friendihip  with . 
all  perfons  eminent  for  dignity  or  merit  in  Italy,  Sa- 
ss'sB.  dolet,  Bembo,  and  other  revivers  of  true  talie  and 
learning  ;  and  he  was  moved  by  thefe  connections, 
as  well  as  by  religious  zeal,  to  forget  in  fome  re- 
fpect  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  Henry,  his  bene- 
factor and  his  fovereign.  He  replied,  by  writing  a 
treatife  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  in  which  he  in- 
veighed againft  the  king's  fupremacy,  his  divorce, 
his  lecond  marriage ;  and  he  even  exhorted  the  em- 
peror to  revenge  on  him  the  injury  done  to  the  Im- 
perial family,  and  to  the  catholic  caufe.  Henry, 
though  provoked  beyond  meafure  at  this  outrage, 
diffembled  his  refentment ;  and  he  fent  a  meffage 
to  Pole,  defiring  him  to  return  to  England,  in  or- 
der to  explain  certain  paffages  in  his  book,  which  he 
found  fomewhat  obfcure  and  difficult.  Pole  was  on 
his  guard  againft  this  infidious  invitation  ;  and  was: 
determined  to  remain  in  Italy,  where  he  was  uni» 
verfally  beloved. 

The  pope  and  emperor  thought  themfelves  obliged 
to  provide  for  a  man  of  Pole's  eminence  and  dig- 
nity, who  in  fupport  of  their  caufe  had  facrificed  all 
his  pretentions  to  fortune  in  his  own  country.  He 
was  created  a  cardinal ;  and  though  he  took  not 
higher  orders  than  thofe  of  a  deacon,  he  was  fent 
legate  into  Flanders  about  the  year  1536  x.  Henry 
was  fenfible  that  Pole's  chief  intention,  in  chufmg 
that  employment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Englifh  catholics ;  and  he  therefore 
remonftrated  in  fo  vigorous  a  manner  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Low  Countries, 
that  me  difmiifed  the  legate  without  allowing  him 
to  exercife  his  functions.  The  enmity  which  he 
bore  to  Pole  was  now  as  open  as  it  was  violent ; 
and  the  cardinal  on  his  part  kept  no  farther  mea* 
fares  in  his  intrigues  againft  Henry.     He  is  even 
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"fufpected  of  having  afpired  to  the  crown,  by  means  chap. 
of  a  marriage  with  the  lady  Mary  ;  and  the  king  .  _, 

was  every  day  more  alarmed  by  informations  which  i538. 
he  received  of  the  correfpondence  maintained  in 
England  by  that  fugitive.  Courtney,  marquis  of 
Exeter,  had  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  him  ;  fir 
Edward  Nevil,  brother  to  the  lord  Abergavenny ; 
fir  Nicholas  Carew,  matter  of  horfe  and  knight  of 
the  garter  j  Henry  de  la  Pole,  lord  Montacute ;  and 
fir  Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  brothers  to  the  cardinal. 
Thefe  perfons  were  indicted  and  tried  and  convicted 
before  lord  Audley,  who  prefided  in  the  trial  as 
high  fteward  :  They  were  all  executed  except  fir 
Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  who  was  pardoned  ;  and  he 
owed  this  grace  to  his  having  firft  carried  to  the 
king  fecret  intelligence  of  the  confpiracy.  We 
know  little  concerning  the  juflice  or  iniquity  of  the 
fentence  pronounced  againfl  thefe  men :  We  only 
know,  that  the  condemnation  of  a  man  who  was  at 
that  time  profecuted  by  the  court  forms  no  pre- 
fumption  of  his  guilt ;  though,  as  no  hiftorian  of 
credit  mentions  in  the  prefent  cafe  any  complaint 
pccafioned  by  thefe  trials,  we  may  prefume  that  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  was  produced  againfl  the  marquis  of 
Exeter  and  his  affociates u. 

u  Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  216, 
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Ipifpiitation    with    Lambert- A  parliament        « 

Law   of  the  fix    articles -Proclamations  made 

equal  to  laws Settlement  of  the  fuccejfion 

King's  projecls  of  marriage He  marries  Anns 

of  Cle-ves He    dijlikes   her A   parliament 

Fall  of  Cromwel His  execution King's 

divorce  from  Anne    of   Cle-ves His  ?narriage 

with    Catherine   Howard State   of  affairs   in 

Scotland Difcovery  of  the  queen's  dif/olute  life 

A  parliament — \ — Ecclefiaflical  affairs. 


CHAP.  r  I  ^HE  rough  hand  of  Henry  feemed  well  adapted 
XXXH.       J[_     for  rending  afunder  thole  bands  by  which  the 

*~  C~~*'  ancient  fuperflition  had  fattened  itfelf  on  the  king-, 
dom  ;  and  though,  after  renouncing  the  pope's  fu- 
premacy,  and  fuppreffing  monaileries,  moll  of  the 
political  ends  of  reformation  were  already  attained,- 
few  people  expected  that  he  would  flop  at  thofe  in- 
novations. The  fpirit  of  oppofition,  it  was  thought, 
would  carry  him  to  the  utmoil  extremities  againfl 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  lead  him  to  declare  war 
againfl:  the  whole  doctrine  and  worfhip,  as  well  as 
difcipline,  of  that  mighty  hierarchy.  He  had  for- 
merly appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council ; 
but  now,  when  a  general  council  was  fummoned  to 
meet  at  Mantua,  he  previouily  renounced  all  fub- 
miiiion  to  it,  as  fummoned  by  the  pope,  and  lying 
entirely  under  fubjection  to  that  fpiritual  ufurper. 
He  engaged  his  clergy  to  make  a  declaration  to  the 
like  purpofe ;  and  he  had  prefcribed  to  them  many 
other  deviations  from  ancient  tenets  and  practices. 

Cranmer 
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.'Cranmer  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  C  H  A  P. 
carry  him  on  in  this  courfe  ;  and  while  queen  jane  Xx"^II*J 
lived,  who  favoured  the  reformers,  he  had,  by  IJ3g. 
means  of  her  infinuation  and  addrefs,  been  fuccefl- 
ful  in  his  endeavours.  After  her  death  Gardiner, 
who  was  returned  from  his  embafly  to  France,  kept 
the  king  more  in  fufpenfe ;  and,  by  feigning  an 
unlimited  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  was  frequently  able 
to  guide  him  to  his  own  purpofes.  Fox  bifhop  of 
Hereford  had  fupported  Cranmer  in  his  fchemes  for 
a  more  thorough  reformation  ;  but  his  death  had 
made  way  for  the  promotion  of  Bonner,  who,  though 
he  had  hitherto  feemed  a  furious  enemy  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  was  determined  to  facrifice  every  thing  to 
prefent  interefl,  and  had  joined  the  confederacy  of 
Gardiner,  and  the  partifans  of  the  old  religion* 
Gardiner  himfelf,  it  was  believed,  had  fecretly  en- 
tered into  meafures  with  the  pope,  and  even  with  the 
emperor ;  and  in  concert  with  thefe  powers  he  en- 
deavoured to  preferve,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  an- 
cient faith  and  worfhip. 

Henry  was  fo  much  governed  by  pafiion,  that 
nothing  could  have  retarded  his  animofity  and  op* 
pofition  againfl  Rome,  but  fome  other  paiiion  which 
flopped  his  career,  and  raifed  him  new  objects  of 
animofity.  Though  he  had  gradually,  fiiice  the 
commencement  of  his  fcruples  with  regard  to  his 
firfl  marriage,  been  changing  the  tenets  of  that  theo- 
logical fyflem  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he 
was  no  lefs  pofitive  and  dogmatical  in  the  few  articles 
which  remained  to  him,  than  if  the  whole  fabric 
had  continued  entire  and  unfhaken.  And  though  he 
flood  alone  in  his  opinion,  the  flattery  of  courtiers 
had  fo  inflamed  his  tyrannical  arrogance,  that  he 
thought  himfelf  entitled  to  regulate,  by  his  own  par- 
ticular ftandard,  the  religious  faith  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  point  on  which  he  chiefly  refted  his  ortho- 
doxy happened  to  be  the  real  prefence ;  that  very 
doctrine  in  which,  among  the  numberlefs  victories 

of 
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c  h  A  P.  of  fuperftition  over  common  fenfe,  her  triumph  U 
t^^J  the  molt  fignal  and  egregious.  All  departure  from 
*jj8.  this  principle  he  held  to  be  heretical  and  deteftable ; 
and  nothing  he  thought  would  be  more  honourable 
for  him,  than  while  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with 
the  Roman  pontiff,  to  maintain  in  this  effential  ar- 
ticle the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith. 
Difputa-  Thefle  was  one  Lambert"',  a  fchoohnafter  in 
Lambert!  Loudon,  who  had  been  queftioned  and  confined  for 
unlound  opinions  by  archbifhop  Warham  ;  but  upon 
the  death  of  that  prelate,  and  the  change  of  counfefs 
at  court,  he  had  been  releafed.  Not  terrified  with 
the  danger  which  he  had  incurred,  he  ftill  continued 
to  promulgate  his  tenets  ;  and  having  heard  Df. 
Taylor,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  defend  in  a 
fermon  the  corporal  prefence,  he  could  not  forbear 
expreffing  to  Taylor  his  diffent  from  that  doctrine  ; 
and  he  drew  up  his  objections  under  ten  feveral 
heads.  Taylor  communicated  the  paper  to  Dr. 
Barnes,  who  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran,  and  who 
maintained,  that  though  the  fubllance  of  bread  and 
wine  remained  in  the  iacrament,  yet  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Chriff.  were  there  alfo,  and  were  in  a 
certain  myfterious  manner  incorporated  with  the  ma- 
terial elements.  By  the  prefent  laws  and  practice 
Barnes  was  no  lefs  expofed  to  the  {lake  than  Lam- 
bert ;  yet  fuch  was  the  perfecuting  rage  which  pre- 
vailed, that  he  determined  to  bring  this  man  to 
condign  punifhment ;  becaufe  in  their  common  de- 
parture from  the  ancient  faith  he  had  dared  to  go  one 
itep  farther  than  himfelf.  He  engaged  Taylor  to 
accufe  Lambert  before  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  who, 
whatever  their  private  opinion  might  be  on  thefe 
points,  were  obliged  to  conform  themfelves  to  the 
ftandard  of  orthodoxy  eftablifhed  by  Henry.  When 
Lambert  was  cited  before  thefe  prelates,  they  endea- 
voured to  bend  him  to  a  recantation ;  and  they  were 

w  Fox,  vol.  ii.  \i-  396. 
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furprifed  when,  inflead  of  complying,  he  ventured  cJi'ATrp' 
to  appeal  to  the  king.  ^_  _  _  ^ 

The  king,  not  difpleafed  with  an  opportunity  1538. 
where  he  could  at  once  exert  his  fupremacy,  and  dif- 
play  his  learning,  accepted  the  appeal ;  and  refolved 
to  mix,  in  a  very  unfair  manner,  the  magiftrate  with 
the  difputant.  Public  notice  was  given  that  he 
intended  to  enter  the  lifts  with  the  fchoolmafter  : 
Scaffolds  were  erected  in  Weftminfter-hall  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  audience :  Henry  appeared 
en  his  throne,  accompanied  with  all  the  enfigns  of 
majefty:  The  prelates  were  placed  on  his  right- 
hand  ;  the  temporal  peers  on  his  left :  The  judges 
and  mofl  eminent  lawyers  had  a  place  affigned  them 
behind  the  bifhops ;  the  courtiers  of  greater!  diftinc- 
tion  behind  the  peers:  And  in  the  midft  of  this  fplen- 
did  auembly  was  produced  the  unhappy  Lambert, 
who  was  required  to  defend  his  opinions  againil 
his  royal  antagonift  \ 

The  bifhop  of  Chichefter  opened  the  conference, 
by  faying  that  Lambert,   being  charged  with  he- 
retical pravity,  had  appealed  from  his  bimop  to  the 
king ;   as  if  he  expected  more  favour  from  this  ap- 
plication, and  as  if  the  king  could  ever  be  induced 
to  protect  a  heretic :    That  though  his  majefty  had 
thrown  off  the  ufurpation  of  the  fee  of  Rome ;  had 
difincorporated  fome  idle  monks,  who  lived  like 
drones  in  a  bee-hive ;    had  abolifhed  the  idolatrous 
worfhip  of  images  ;    had   publifhed   the   Bible  in 
Englifh,  for  the  inftru&ion  of  all  his  fubjecls ;  and 
had  made  fome  lefier  alterations,  which  every  one 
mud  approve  of;    yet  was  he  determined  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  to  punifh 
with  the  utmoft  feverity  all  departure  from  it :  And 
that  he  had  taken  the  preient  opportunity,  before  fo 
learned   and    grave   an   audience,    of    convincing 
Lambert  of  his  errors ;    but  if  he  Hill  continued. 

z  Fqjc,  »ol.  ii.  p.  416. 
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CHAP,  obftinate  in  them,  he  mufl  expect  the  molt  condign 
xxxn.    punifhment  y. 

jijS#  After  this  preamble,  which  was  not  very  en- 

couraging, the  king  afked  Lambert,  with  a  ilern 
countenance,  what  his  opinion  was  of  Ghrifl's  cor- 
poreal prefence  in  the  facrament  of  the  altar  ;  and 
when  Lambert  began  his  reply  with  fome  compli- 
ment to  his  majefty,  he  rejected  the  praife  with  dif- 
dain  and  indignation.  He  afterwards  prefied  Lam- 
bert with  arguments  drawn  from  fcripture  and  the 
fchoolmen  :  The  audience  applauded  the  force  of 
his  reafoning  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition  :  Cran- 
mer  feconded  his  proofs  by  fome  new  topics :  Gar- 
diner entered  the  lifts  as  a  fupport  to  Cranmer : 
Tonftal  took  up  the  argument  after  Gardiner : 
Stokefley  brought  frefh  aid  to  Tonftal :  Six  bifhops 
more  appeared  fuccemvely  in  the  field  after  Stokef- 
ley :  And  the  deputation,  if  it  deferves  the  name, 
was  prolonged  for  five  hours ;  till  Lambert,  fa- 
tigued, confounded,  browbeaten,  and  abafhed,  was 
at  laft  reduced  to  iilence.  The  king  then,  return- 
ing to  the  charge,  afked  him  whether  he  were  con- 
vinced ?  and  he  propofed,  as  a  concluding  argu- 
ment, this  interefting  queflion,  Whether  he  were 
refolved  to  live  or  to  die  ?  Lambert,  who  pofiefTed 
that  courage  which  confifts  in  obftinacy,  repiied,  that 
he  caft  himfelf  wholly  on  his  majefty's  clemency: 
The  king  told  him  that  he  would  be  no  protector  of 
heretics  ;  and  therefore  if  that  were  his  final  anfwer, 
he  mult  expect  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
Cromwel,  as  vicegerent,  pronounced  the  fentence 
againft  him  z. 

Lambert,  whofe  vanity  had  probably  incited  him 
the  more  to  perfevere  on  account  of  the  greatnefs  of 
this  public  appearance,  was  not  daunted  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  punifhment  to  which  he  was  condemned. 
His  executioners  took  care  to  make  the  fufferings 

y  Goodwin's  Annals.     z  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  a  man  who  had  perfonally  oppofed  the  king,  as  chap. 
cruel  as  poffible:    He  was  burned   at   a  flow  fire.;    xx:xJI- 
his  legs  and  thighs   were  confumed  to  the  flumps  ;      IJ38. 
and  when  there  appeared  no  end  of  his  torments, 
fome  of  the  guards,  more  merciful  than  the  reft, 
lifted  him  on  their  halberts,  and  threw  him  into  the 
flames,  where  he  was  confumed.     While  they  were 
employed  in    this  friendly    office,    he  cried   aloud 
feveral  times,  None  but  Chriji,  none  but  Chriji ;  and 
thefe  words  were  in  his  mouth  when  he  expired  a. 

Some  few  days  before  this  execution,  four  Dutch 
anabaptifts,  three  men  and  a  woman,  had  faggots 
tied  to  their  backs  at  Paul's  crofs,  and  were  burned 
in  that  manner.  And  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the 
fame  feci  and  country  were  burned  in  Smithfield  b. 

It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Englifh  during  1539. 
this  age,  that,  when  they  laboured  under  any  griev- 
ance, they  had  not  the  fatisfaclion  of  expecting  re- 
drefs  from  parliament :  On  the  contrary,  they  had 
reafon  to  dread  each  meeting  of  that  affembly,  and 
were  then  fure  of  having  tyranny  converted  into  law, 
and  aggravated,  perhaps,  with  fome  circumftance, 
which  the  arbitrary  prince  and  his  minifters  had  not 
hitherto  devifed,  or  did  not  think  proper  of  them- 
felves  to  carry  into  execution.  This  abject  ferviiity 
never  appeared  more  confpicuoufly  than  in  a  new 
parliament,  which  the  king  now  affembled,  and  A  parlia- 
which,  if  he  had  been  fo  pleafed,  might  have  been  ^^\  •, 
the  laft  that  ever  fat  in  England.  But  he  found  them 
too  ufeful  inftruments  of  dominion  ever  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  giving  them  a  total  exclufion. 

The  chancellor  opened  the  parliament  by  inform- 
ing the  houfe  of  lords,  that  it  was  his  majenVs 
earnefl  defire  to  extirpate  from  his  kingdom  all  di- 
verfity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion;  and  as  this 
undertaking  was,  he  owned,  important  and  arduous, 
he  defired  them  to  chufe  a  committee  from  among 

a  Fox's  A&s  and  Monuments,  p.  427.     Eurnet. 
b  Stowe,  p.  556. 
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c  h  A  P.  themfelves,  who  might  draw  up  certain  articles  of 
^_  '_f  faith,  and  communicate  them  afterwards  to  the 
1.539.  parliament.  The  lords  named  the  vicar-general, 
Cromwel,  now  created  a  peer,  the  archbifhops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  bifhops  of  Durham, 
Carlifle,  Worcefter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bangor,  and 
Ely.  The  houfe  might  have  feen  what  a  hopeful 
talk  they  had  undertaken  :  This  fmall  committee 
itfelf  was  agitated  with  fuch  diverfity  of  opinion, 
that  it  could  come  to  no  conclufion.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  then  moved  in  the  houfe,  That,  fince  there 
were  no  hopes  of  having  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  articles  of  faith,  intended  to  be  efla- 
blifhed,  mould  be  reduced  to  fix ;  and  a  new 
committee  be  appointed  to  draw  an  act  with  regard 
to  them.  As  this  peer  was  underftood  to  fpeak  the 
fenfe  of  the  king,  his  motion  was  immediately  com- 
plied with  ;  and  after  a  fhort  prorogation,  the  bill. 
of  the  fix  articles^  or  the  bloody  bill,  as  the  pro- 
teftants  juftly  termed  it,  was  introduced,  and  having 
paSTed  the  two  houfes,  received  the  royal  aflent. 
Law  of  the  ^N  tms  ^aw  tne  do&rine  of  the  real  prefence  was 
fix  articles,  eftablifhed,  the  communion  in  one  kind,  the  perpe- 
tual obligation  of  vows  of  chaftity,  the  utility  of 
private  maifes,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
neceffity  of  auricular  confeffion.  The  denial  of  the 
firft  article  with  regard  to  the  real  prefence,  fub- 
jecled  the  perfon  to  death  by  fire,  and  to  the  fame 
forfeiture  as  in  cafes  of  treafon ;  and  admitted  hot 
the  privilege  of  abjuring  :  An  unheard  of  feverity, 
and  unknown  to  the  inquifition  itfelf.  The  denial 
of  any  of  the  other  five  articles,  even  though  re- 
canted, wras  punifhable  by  the  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  during  the  king's 
pleafure  :  An  obflinate  adherence  to  error,  or  a  re- 
lapfe,  was  adjudged  to  be  felony,  and  punifhable 
with  death.  The  marriage  of  priefls  was  fubjected 
to  the  fame  punifhment.  Their  commerce  with 
women  was,  on  the  firft  offence,  forfeiture  and  im- 
1 7  prifonment  $ 
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piifonment ;  on  the  fecond,  death.    The  abflaining  chap* 
from  confefhon,  and  from  receiving  the  eucharift    XXXJI- 
at  the  accuftomed  times,  fubjefted  the  perfon  to      lsyi 
fine  and  to  imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure; 
and  if  the*  criminal  perfevered  after  conviction,  he 
was  puniihable  by  death  and  forfeiture,  as  in  cafes 
of  felony  c.     Commiffioners  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king  for  inquiring  into  thefe  herefies  and 
irregular  practices  ;  and  the  criminals  were  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury. 

The  king,  in  framing  this  law,  laid  his  oppreffive 
hand  on  both  parties ;  and  even  the  catholics  had 
reafon  to  complain,  that  the  friars  and  nuns,  though 
difmiffed  their  convent,  mould  be  capricioufly  re- 
ftrained  to  the  practice  of  celibacy  d :  But  as  the 
proteftants  were  chiefly  expofed  to  the  feverity  of 
the  ftatute,  the  mifery  of  adverfaries,  according  to 
the  ufual  maxims  of  party,  was  regarded  by  the 
adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  as  their  own  pro- 
fperity  and  triumph.  Cranmer  had  the  courage  to 
oppofe  this  bill  in  the  houfe  ;  and  though  the  king 
defired  him  to  abfent  himfelf,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  this  proof  of  compliance  e.  Henry 
was  accuflomed  to  Cranmer's  freedom  andfincerity; 
and  being  convinced  of  the  general  rectitude  of  his 
intentions,  gave  him  an  unufual  indulgence  in  this 
particular,  and  never  allowed  even  a  whifper  againft 
him.  That  prelate,  however,  was  now  obliged,  in 
obedience  to  the  ftatute,  to  difmifs  his  wife,  the 
niece  of  Oiiander,  a  famous  divine  of  Nuremberg f ; 
and  Henry,  fatisfied  with  this  proof  of  fubmiffion, 
mowed  him  his  former  countenance  and  favour. 
Latimer  and  Shaxton  threw  up  their  bifhopricks  on 
account  of  the  law,  and  were  committed  to  prifon. 

c  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.    Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  219. 

J  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  e  Burnet,  vol.  i. 
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chap.  The  parliament  having  thus  refigned  all  their 
xx xu.  religious  liberties,  proceeded  to  an  entire  furrender 
%~~^C^~J  of  their  civil ;  and  without  fcruple  or  deliberation 
Proclaim-  they  made  by  one  a£t  a  total  fubverfion  of  the 
tionsmade  Knglifh  conftitution.  They  gave  to  the  king's  pro- 
laws.  '  clamation  the  fame  force  as  to  a  ftatute  ena&ed  by 
parliament ;  and  to  render  the  matter  worfe,  if  pof- 
fible,  they  framed  this  law  as  if  it  were  only  decla- 
ratory, and  were  intended  to  explain  the  natural  ex- 
tent of  royal  authority.  The  preamble  contains,  that 
the  king  had  formerlyfet  forth  feveral  proclamations, 
which  froward  perfons  had  wilfully  contemned,  not 
confidermg  what  a  king  by  his  royal  power  may  do; 
that  this  licence  might  encourage  offenders  not  only 
to  difobey  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  but  alfo  to 
difhonour  the  king's  mofl  royal  majefty,  ivho  may 
full  ill  bear  it  \  that  fudden  emergencies  often  occur, 
which  require  fpeedy  remedies,  and  cannot  await  the 
flow  afiembling  and  deliberations  of  parliament;  and 
that,  though  the  king  was  empowered  by  his  autho- 
rity derived  from  God,  to  confult  the  public  good 
on  thefe  occafions,  yet  the  oppofition  of  refractory 
Subjects  might  pufh  him  to  extremity  and  violence  : 
For  thefe  reafons  the  parliament,  that  they  might 
remove  all  occafion  of  doubt,  ascertained  by  a 
ftatute  this  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  enabled 
his  majefty,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  fet 
forth  proclamations  enjoining  obedience  under  what- 
ever pains  and  penalties  he  mould  think  proper : 
And  thefe  proclamations  were  to  have  the  force  of 
perpetual  laws  ?. 

What  proves  either  a  ftupid  or  a  wilful  blindnefs 
in  the  parliament  is,  that  they  pretended,  even  after 
this  ftatute,  to  maintain  fome  limitations  in  the 
.  government;  and  they  enacted,  that  no  proclama- 
tion fhould  deprive  any  perfon  of  his  lawful  poifef- 
fions,  liberties,  inheritances,  privileges,  iranchiies ; 

*  3i  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8. 
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nor  yet  infringe  any  common  law  or  laudable  cuf-  CHAP, 
torn  of  the  realm.  They  did  not  confider  that  no  t_  _  \ 
penalty  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  difobeying  of  I539. 
proclamations,  without  invading  fome  liberty  or 
property  of  the  fubject  ;  and  that  the  power  of  enact- 
ing new  laws  joined  to  the  difpenfmg  power,  then 
exercifed  by  the  crown,  amounted  to  a  full  legifla- 
tive  authority.  It  is  true,  the  kings  of  England 
had  always  been  accuftomed  from  their  own  autho- 
rity to  iffue  proclamations,  and  to  exact  obedience 
to  them ;  and  this  prerogative  was,  no  doubt,  a 
flrong  fymptom  of  abfolute  government :  But  ftill 
there  was  a  difference  between  a  power  which  was 
exercifed  on  a  particular  emergence,  and  which 
muff,  be  juftified  by  the  prefent  expedience  or  necef- 
fity  ;  and  an  authority  conferred  by  a  pofitive  fla- 
tute,  which  could  no  longer  admit  of  control  or 
limitation. 

Could  any  act  be  more  oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  than  this  law,  it  would  have  been  another 
of  the  fame  parliament.  They  patted  an  act  of  at- 
tainder not  only  againft  the  marquis  of  Exeter, 
the  lords  Montacute,  Darcy,  Huffey,  and  others, 
who  had  been  legally  tried  and  condemned  ;  but 
alfo  againft  fome  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality,  who 
had  never  been  accufed,  or  examined,  or  convicted. 
The  violent  hatred  which  Henry  bore  to  cardinal  ' 
Pole  had  extended  itfelf  to  all  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  his  mother  in  particular,  the  countefs 
of  Salifbury,  had  on  that  account  become  extremely 
obnoxious  to  him.  She  was  alfo  accufed  of  having 
employed  her  authority  with  her  tenants,  to  hinder 
them  from  reading  the  new  tranfiation  of  the  Bible; 
of  having  procured  bulls  from  Rome,  which  it  is  faid 
had  been  feen  at  Coudray,  her  country  feat ;  and  of 
having  kept  a  correfpondence  with  her  fon,  the  car- 
dinal :  But  Henry  found,  either  that  thefe  offences 
could  not  be  proved,  or  that  they  would  not  by 
O  3  law 
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chap.  law  be  fubjected  to  fuch  fevere  punifhments  as  he 
xxxn.^  defired  to  inflict  upon  her.  Herefolved,  therefore, 
to  proceed  in  a  more  fummary  and  more  tyrannical 
manner  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  fent  Cromwel, 
■who  was  but  too  obfequious  to  his  will,  to  aft:  the 
judges  whether  the  parliament  could  attaint  a  perfon 
who  was  forth-coming,  without  giving  him  any 
trial,  or  citing  him  to  appear  before  them  ?  The 
judges  replied,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  queftion, 
and  that  the  high  court  of  parliament  ought  to  give 
the  example  to  inferior  courts,  of  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  juftice  :  No  inferior  court  ccuid  act  in 
that  arbitrary  manner,  and  they  thought  that  the 
parliament  never  would.  Being  prefled  to  give  a 
more  explicit  anfwer,  they  replied,  that  if  a  perfon 
were  attainted  in  that  manner,  the  attainder  could 
never  afterwards  be  brought  in  queftion,  but  muft 
remain  good  in  law.  Henry  learned  by  this  deci- 
fion,  that  fuch  a  method  of  proceeding,  though 
dire&ly  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  equity,  was 
yet  practicable  ;  and  this  being  all  he  was  anxious 
to  know,  he  refolved  to  employ  it  againft  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Salifbury.  Cromwel  mowed  to  the  houfe 
of  peers  a  banner,  on  which  were  embroidered  the 
five  wounds  of  Chrift,  the  fymbol  chofen  by  the 
northern  rebels  ;  and  this  banner,  he  affirmed,  was 
found  in  the  countefs's  houfe '.  No  other  proof 
feems  to  have  been  produced  in  order  to  afcertain 
her  guilt :  The  parliament,  without  farther  inquiry, 
parTed  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  her  ;  and  they  in- 
volved in  the  fame  bill,  without  any  better  proof, 
as  far  as  appears,  Gertrude  marchionefs  of  Exeter, 
fir  Adrian  Fortefcue,  and  fir  Thomas  Dingley. 
Thefe  two  gentlemen  were  executed  :  The  marchi- 
onefs was  pardoned,  and  furvived  the  king  \  the 
countefs  received  a  reprieve. 

»  Coke's  4th  Inft.  p.  37,  38.  i  Rymer,  vol,  xiv.  p.  652. 
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The  only  beneficial  act  pafTed  this  fefiion,  was  chap. 
that  by  which  the  parliament  confirmed  the  furren-  ,/         ^ 
der  of  the  monafleries ;  yet  even  this  act  contains      i>CAa. 
much   falfehood,  much  tyranny,  and  were  it  not 
that  all  private  rights  muft  fubmit  to  public  intereft, 
much  injuftice  and  iniquity.     The  fcheme  of  en- 
gaging the  abbots  to  furrender  their  monafleries  had 
been  conducted,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  with 
many  invidious  circumftances :    Arts  of  all  kinds 
had  been  employed  ;  every  motive  that  could  work 
on  the  frailty  of  human  nature  had  been  fet  before 
them  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  thefe 
dignified  conventuals  were  brought  to  make  a  con- 
celfion,  which  mofl  of  them  regarded  as  deflructive 
of  their  interefts,  as  well  as  facrilegious  and  cri- 
minal   in  itfelf !c.     Three  abbots  had  mown  more 
conflancy  than  the  reft,  the  abbots  of  Colchefler, 
Reading,  and  Glaftenbury ;  and  in  order  to  punifh 
them  for  their  oppofition,  and  make  them  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  means  had  been  found  10  convict 
them  of  treafon  ;  they  had  perifhed  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  revenue  of  the  convents 
had  been  forfeited  '.     Befides,  though  none  of  thefe 
violences  had  taken  place,  the  king  knew  that  a 
furrender  made  by  men  who  were  only  tenants  for 
life,  would  not  bear  examination  ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore refolved  to  make  all  fure  by  his  ufual  expedient, 
an  act  of  parliament.     In  the  preamble  to  this  act, 
the  parliament  afierts,  that  all  the  furrenders  made 
by  the  abbots  had  been,  "  without  conftraint,  of 
"  their  own  accord,  and  according  to  due  courfe 
"  of  common  law."     And  in  confequence,  the  two 
houfes  confirm  the  furrenders,  and  fecure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  abbey  lands  to  the  king  and  his  fuccef- 
fors    for    ever™.      It    is  remarkable,  that    all  the 
mitred  abbots  ftill  fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  5  and 

k  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  15?.  &  kc.  1  31  Hen.  VIII. 

C.  ic.  m  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
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c  u  \  p.  that  none  of  them  made  any  prctefts  againfl  this 
x^y       injurious  flatute. 

J53(Jf  In  this  femon  the  rank  of  all  the  great  officers  of 

flate  was  fixed  :  Cromwel,  as  vicegerent,  had  the 
precedency  alligned  him  above  all  of  them.  It  was 
thought  lingular,  that  a  blackfmith's  fon,  for  he 
v/as  no  other,  mould  have  place  next  the  royal 
family  ;  and  that  a  man  pofiefled  of  no  manner  of  li- 
terature mould  be  fet  at  the  head  of  the  church. 

As  foon  as  the  act  of  the  fix  articles  had  patted, 
the  catholics  were  extremely  vigilant  in  informing 
againft  offenders  ;  and  no  lefs  than  rive  hundred 
perfons  were  in  a  little  time  thrown  into  prifon.  But 
Cromwel,  who  had  not  had  inter  ell  to  prevent  that 
act,  was  able  for  the  prefent  to  elude  its  execution. 
Seconded  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  chancellor 
Audley,  as  well  as  by  Granmer,  he  remonftrated 
againft  the  cruelty  of  punifhing  &  many  delinquents ; 
and  he  obtained  permiffibn  to  fet  them  at  liberty. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  king's  humour  gave  each 
partv  an  opportunity  of  triumphing  in  its  turn.  No 
focner  had  Henry  paffed  this  taw,  which  feemed  to 
infiict  fo  deep  a  wound  on  the  reformers,  than  he 
granted  a  general  permimon  for  every  one  to  have 
the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  his  family :  A 
conceffion  regarded  by  that  party  as  an  importazifc 
victory. 
Henry's  But  ?s  Henry  was  obferred  to  be  much  governed 

proj  As  of  v,y  h^  w;  ves    w}il\e   he  retained  his    fondnefs  for 
marriage.      .J  ,       r      ,  .  c     •  ?  r  i 

tiiem,  rre  imal  prevalence  or  eitner  party  teemed 

much  to  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  future  queens 
Immediately  otter  the  dieath  of  jane  Seymour,  the 
molt  beloved  of  all  his  he  began  to  think  cf 

a  new  marriage.     He  firft  caft  his  eye  towards  rk& 
dutcheis-dowr.gcr  of  Milan, miece rto  the  emperor; 
and  he  made  propofals  for  that  alliance.    E 
ing  with   difficulties*   he  was  carried  by  his  fr: 
fnip  for  Francis  rather  to  think  of  a  French  prii 
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He  demanded  the  dutchefs-do wager  of  Longueville,  CY^^ITP* 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guile,    a  prince  of  the  ,_  1      'j 
houfe  of  Lorraine  ;    but  Francis  told  him,  that  the      ijjj. 
lady  was  already  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Scotland. 
The  king,  however,  would  not  take  a  refufal :  He 
had  fet  his  heart  extremely  on  the  match  :   The 
information  which  he  had  received  of  the  dutchefs's  ' 
accomplifhments  and  beauty,  had  prepoiiefied  him 
in   her   favour ;     and    having    privately    lent   over 
Meautys  to   examine  her  perfon,  and  get  certain 
intelligence  of  her  conduct,  the  accounts  which  that  • 
agent  brought  him   ferved  farther  to  inflame  his 
defires.     He  learned  that  fhe  was  big   made  ;    and  ~ 
he  thought  her  on  that  account  the  more  proper 
match  for  him  who  was  now  become  fomewhat  cor- 
pulent. The  pleafure  too  of  mortifying  his  nephew,  . 
whom  he  did  not  love,  was  a  farther  incitement  to  - 
his  proiecution  of  this  match  ;  and  he  infilled  that 
Francis  mould  give  him  the  preference  to  the  king 
of  Scots.     But  Francis,    though  fenfible  that  the 
alliance  of  England  was  of  much  greater  importance  [ 
to  his  interefls,  would  not  affront  his  friend  and 
ally :  and  to  prevent  farther  folicitation,  he  imme- 
diately fent  the  princefs  to  Scotland.     Not  to  mock, 
however,  Henry's  humour,  Francis  made  him  an: 
offer  of  Mary  of  Bourbon,    daughter  of  the  duke  - 
of  Vendome ;  but  as  the  king  was   informed  that 
James  had  formerly  rejected  this  princefs,  he  would 
not  hear  any   farther    of  fuch   a   propofal.      The 
French  monarch  then  offered  him  the  choice  of  the 
two  younger  filters  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  he 
allured  him  that  they  were  nowife  inferior  either  in 
merit  or  lize  to  their  eldeli  filter,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  even  fuperior  in  beauty.     The  king  was 
as  fcrupulcus  with  regard  to  the  perfon  of  his  wives 
as  it  his  heart  had  been  really  lufceptibie  of  a  deli- 
cate paflion ;    and  he  was  unwilling   to  truft  any 
relations,  or  even  pictures,  with  regard  to  this  im- 
portant particular.     Ke  propofed  to  Francis,  that 
22  they 
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chap,  they  mould  have  a  conference  at  Calais,  on  pre- 
.__  '_f  tence  of  bufinefs ;  and  that  this  monarch  mould 
JJ39*  bring  along  with  him  the  two  princeffes  of  Guife, 
together  with  the  fined  ladies  of  quality  in  France, 
that  he  might  make  a  choice  among  them.  But: 
the  gallant  fpirit  of  Francis  was  mocked  with  the 
propofal :  He  was  impreffed  with  too  much  regard, 
he  faid,  for  the  fair  fex,  to  carry  ladies  of  the  firft 
quality  like  geldings  to  a  market  there  to  be  chofen 
or  rejected  by  the  humour  of  the  purchafer  n.  Henry 
would  hearken  to  none  of  thefe  niceties,  but  (till 
infifted  on  his  propofal ;  which,  however,  notwith- 
ilanding  Francis's  earned  defire  of  obliging  him, 
was- finally  rejected. 

The  king  then  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to- 
wards a  German  alliance  ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the 
Smalcaldic  league  were  extremely  difgufted  with  the 
emperor  on  account  of  his  perfecu'dng  their  religion, 
he  hoped,  by  matching  himfelf  into  one  of  their 
families,  to  renew  a  connexion  which  he  regarded 
as  fo  advantageous  to  him.  Cromwel  joyfully  iev 
conded  this  intention ;  and  propofed  to  him  Anne 
of  Cleves,  whofe  father,  the  duke  of  that  name, 
had  great  intered  among  the  Lutheran  princes,  and 
whole  fider,  Sibylla,  was  married  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  head  of  the  protedant  league.  A  flat- 
tering picture  of  the  princefs  by  Hans  Holben 
determined  Henry  to  apply  to  her  father  ;  and  after 
fome  negotiation,  the  marriage,  notwithdanding  the 
oppofition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  was  at  lad  con- 
Re  mar-  eluded  ;  and  Anne  was  fent  over  to  England.  The 
of  Cleves  king,  impatient  to  be  fatisfied  with  regard  to  the 
perfon  of  his  bride,  came  privately  to  Rocheder, 
and  got  a  fight  of  her.  He  found  her  big  indeed, 
and  tail,  as  he  could  wiih ;  but  utterly  deditute 
both  of  beauty  and  grace ;  very  unlike  the  pictures 
and  reprefentations  which  he  had  received :  He  fwore 

n  Le  Grand,  vol.  Ui.  p.  C^2. 
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flie  was  a  great  Flanders  mare ;    and  declared  that  c,  *££  p* 
he  never  could  poflibiy  bear  her  any  affedlion.    The  ,    _      ' 
matter  was  worfe  when  he  found  that  fhe  could      1539. 
fpeak  no  language  but  Dutch,    of  which  he  was 
entirely  ignorant ;  and  that  the  charms  of  her  con- 
verfation  were  not  likely   to  compenfate   for    the 
homelinefs  of  her  perfon.     He  returned  to  Green-  Diflilxs 
wich  very  melancholy  ;  and  he  much  lamented  his 
hard  fate  to  Cromwel,  as  well  as  to  lord   RufTel, 
fir  Anthony  Brown,  and  fir  Anthony  Denny.    This 
laft  gentleman,  in  order  to  give  him  comfort,  told 
him,  that  his  misfortune  was  common  to  him  with 
all  kings,    who  could  not,    like   private   perfons, 
chufe  for  themfelves ;  but  muft  receive  their  wives 
from  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  others. 

It  was  the  fubjecl:  of  debate  among  the  king's 
counfellors,  whether  the  marriage  could  not  yet  be 
diffolved,  and  the  princefs  be  fent  back  to  her  own 
country.  Henry's  fituation  feemed  at  that  time  very 
critical.  After  the  ten  years  truce  concluded  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  a  good 
underftanding  was  thought  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween thefe  rival  monarchs ;  and  fuch  marks  of 
union  appeared  as  gave  great  jealoufy  to  the  court 
of  England.  The  emperor,  who  knew  the  gene- 
rous nature  of  Francis,  even  put  a  confidence  in 
him,  which  is  rare  to  that  degree  among  great 
princes.  An  infurrection  had  been  raifed  in  the 
Low-Countries  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  and 
feemed  to  threaten  the  mofl  dangerous  confequences. 
Charles,  who  refided  at  that  time  in  Spain,  refolved 
to  go  in  perfon  to  Flanders,  in-  order  to  appeafe 
thofe  diforders ;  but  he  found  great  difficulties  in 
chufing  the  manner  of  his  palling  thither.  The 
road  by  Italy  and  Germany  was  tedious  ;  the  voy- 
age through  the  channel  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the 
Englifh  naval  power :  He  alked  Francis's  permif- 
iion  to  pafs  through  his  dominions  ;  and  he  entrufted 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  whom  he  had  fo 

mortally 
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chap,  mortally  offended.  The  French  monarch  received 
K_J^_J_J  him  at  Paris  with  great  magnificence  and  courtefy; 
jj39.  and  though  prompted  both  by  revenge  and  intereft, 
as  w^ll  as  by  the  advice  of  his  miftrefs  and  favour- 
ites, to  make  advantage  of  the  piefent  opportunity, 
he  conduced  the  emperor  fafely  out  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  would  not  fo  much  as  fpeak  to  him  of 
bufmefs  during  his  abode  in  France,  left  his  de- 
mands mould  bear  the  air  of  violence  upon  his  royal 
gueft. 

Henry,  who  was  informed  of  all  thefe  particulars, 
believed  that  an  entire  and  cordial  union  had  taken 
place  between  thefe  princes ;  and  that  their  religious 
zeal  might  prompt  them  to  fall  with  combined  arms 
upon  England0.  An  alliance  wiLh  the  German 
princes  feemed  now  more  than  ever  requifite  for  his 
intereft  and  fafety  ;  and  he  knew  that  if  he  fent  back 
the  princefs  of  Cleves,  fuch  an  aifront  would  be 
1540.  highly  refented  by  her  friends  and  family.  He  was 
ft  Jan.  therefore  refolved,  notwithftandinghisaverfiontoher, 
to  complete  the  marriage ;  and  he  told  Cromwel, 
that  fince  matters  had  gone  fo  far,  he  muft  put  his 
neck  into  the  yoke.  Cromwel,  who  knew  how  much 
his  own  interefts  were  concerned  in  this  affair,  was 
very  anxious  to  learn  from  the  king,  next  morning 
after  the  marriage,  whether  he  now  liked  his  fpoufe 
any  better.  The  king  told  him  that  he  hated  her 
worfe  than  ever  ;  and  that  her  perfon  was  more  dif- 
gufting  on  a  near  approach  :  He  was  refolved  never 
to  meddle  with  her  ;  and  even  fufpected  her  not  to 
be  a  true  maid :  A  point  about  which  he  enter- 
tained an  extreme  delicacv.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  be  civil  to  Anne  ;  he  even  feemed  to  repofe 
his  ufual  confidence  in  Cromwel  ;  but  though  he 
exerted  this  command  over  himfelf,  a  difcontent  lay 
lurking  in  his  breaft,  and  was  ready  to  burft  out 
on  the  firft  opportunity. 

*  Stovrc,  p.  579. 
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A  session  of  parliament  was  held  ;  and  none  of  c  ^  a  p. 
the  abbots  were  now  allowed  a  place  in  the  houfe  of  .  '^ 

peers.  The  king,  by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor,  1540. 
complained  to  the  parliament  of  the  great  diverfity  ^'^Jf  ™L 
of  religions  which  ftill  prevailed  among  his  fubjects  :  meat. 
A  grievance,  he  affirmed,  which  ought  the  lefs  to 
be  endured  becaufe  the  Scriptures  were  now  pub- 
limed  in  Englifh,  and  ought  univerfally  to  be  the 
(tandard  bf  belief  to  all  mankind.  But  he  had  ap- 
pointed, he  faid,  fome  bifhops  and  divines  to  draw- 
up  a  lift  of  tenets  to  which  his  people  were  to  allcnt ; 
and  he  was  determined  that  Chrift,  the  doctrine  of 
Chrift,  and  the  truth,  mould  have  the  victory. 
The  king  feems  to  have  expected  more  effect:  in  af- 
certaining  truth,  from  this  new  book  of  his  doctors, 
than  had  enfued  from  the  publication  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Cromwel,  as  vicar-general,  made  alfo,  in 
the  king's  name,  a  fpeech  to  the  upper  houfe  ;  and 
the  peers  in  return  bellowed  great  flattery  on  him, 
and  in  particular,  faid  that  he  was  worthy,  by  his 
defert,  to  be  vicar-general  of  the  univerie.  That 
minifter  feemed  to  be  no  lefs  in  his  mailer's  good 
graces  :  He  received,  foon  after  the  fitting  of  the 
parliament,  the  title  of  earl  of  EfTex,  and  was  in- 
italled  knight  of  the  Garter. 

There  remained  only  one  religious  order  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  the 
knights  of  Malta,  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
This  order,  partly  ecclefiaftical,  partly  military,  had 
by  their  valour  done  great  fervice  to  Chriftendoni ; 
and  had  very  much  retarded  at  Jerufalem,  Rhodes-, 
and  Malta,  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  barbarians. 
During  the  general  furrender  of  the  religious  houfes 
in  England,  they  had  exerted  their  fpirit,  and  had 
obltinately  refilled  to  yield  up  their  revenues  to  the 
king  ;  and  Henry,  who  world  endure  no  fociety 
that  profefTed  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  parliament  for  the  diiiblution  of 
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Cyxx  f '  ^"S  or^er*  Their  revenues  were  large,  and  formed 
^_  _  ' ,  an  addition  nowife  contemptible  to  the  many  acqui- 
ij4o.  fitions  which  the  king  had  already  made.  But  he 
had  very  ill  hufbanded  the  great  revenue  acquired 
by  the  plunder  of  the  church :  His  profufe  genero- 
fity  diilipated  falter  than  his  rapacity  could  fupply  j 
and  the  parliament  was  furprifed  this  feilion  to  rind 
a  demand  made  upon  them  of  four  tenths,  and  a 
fubfidy  of  one  milling  in  the  pound  during  two  years; 
So  ill  were  the  public  expectations  anfwered,  that 
the  crown  was  never  more  to  require  any  fupply 
from  the  people.  The  commons,  though  lavim  of 
their  liberty,  and  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-fub- 
jects,  were  extremely  frugal  of  their  money ;  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  fo  fmall  a  grant  could  be 
obtained  by  this  abfolute  and  dreaded  monarch. 
The  convocation  gave  the  king  four  millings  in  the 
pound,  to  be  levied  in  two  years.  The  pretext  for 
thefe  grants  was,  the  great  expence  which  Henry 
had  undergone  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  in 
building  forts  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  equipping 
a  navy.  As  he  had  at  prefent  no  ally  on  the  con- 
tinent in  whom  he  repofed  much  confidence,  he 
relied  only  on  his  domeftic  ftrength,  and  was  on 
that  account  obliged  to  be  more  expenfive  in  his 
preparations  againft  the  danger  of  an  invafion. 

The  king's  favour  to  Cromwel,  and  his  acqui- 
efcence  in  the  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  were 
both  of  them  deceitful  appearances :  His  averfion 
to  the  queen  fecretly  increafed  every  day  ;  and  hav- 
ing at  laft  broken  all  reltraint,  it  prompted  him  at 
once  to  feek  the  dilfolution  of  a  marriage  fo  odious 
to  him,  and  to  involve  his  minilter  in  ruin,  who  had 
been  the  innocent  author  of  it.  The  fall  of  Crom- 
Cromwel  we*  was  ^aliened  by  other  caufes.  All  the  nobility 
hated  a  man  who,  being  of  fuch  low  extraction,  had 
not  only  mounted  above  them  by  his  ftation  of  vicar- 
general,  but  had  engroffed  many  of  the  other  con- 
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ftderable  offices  of  the  crown  :  Befides  enjoying  that  chap. 
commiflion,  which  gave  him  a  high  and  almoft  ,_  __'  'j 
abfohite  authority  over  the  clergy,  and  even  over  1540. 
the  laity,  he  was  privy  leal,  chamberlain,  and  matter 
of  the  wards  :  He  had  alfo  obtained  the  order  of  the 
garter,  a  dignity  which  had  ever  been  conferred 
only  on  men  of  illuftrious  families,  and  which 
feemed  to  be  profaned  by  its  being  communicated 
to  fo  mean  a  perfon.  The  people  were  averfe  to 
him,  as  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  violence  on  the 
monafteries  ;  eilablifhments  which  were  dill  revered 
and  beloved  by  the  commonalty.  The  catholics 
regarded  him  as  the  concealed  enemy  of  their  reli- 
gion :  The  proteftants,  obferving  his  exterior  con- 
currence with  all  the  persecutions  exercifed  againft 
them,  were  inclined  to  bear  him  as  little  favour; 
and  reproached  him  with  the  timidity,  if  not  trea- 
chery, of  his  conduct.  And  the  king,  who  found 
that  great  clamours  had  on  all  hands  arifen  againft: 
the  adminiftration,  was  not  difpleafed  to  throw  on 
Cromwel  the  load  of  public  hatred ;  and  he  hoped 
by  making  fo  eafy  a  Sacrifice  to  regain  the  affec- 
tions of  his  Subjects. 

But  there  was  another  caufe  which  fuddenly  Set 
all  thefe  motives  in  action,  and  brought  about  an 
unexpected  revolution  in  the  miniftry.  The  king 
had  fixed  his  affection  on  Catherine  Howard,  niece 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  being  determined  to 
gratify  this  new  paffion,  he  could  find  no  expedient 
but  by  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  prefent  confort, 
to  raife  Catherine  to  his  bed  and  throne.  The 
duke,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  enmity  with 
Cromwel,  made  the  fame  ufe  of  her  infinuations  to 
ruin  this  minifter,  that  he  had  formerly  done  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  againft  Wolfey  :  And  when  all  en- 
gines were  prepared,  he  obtained  a  commiffion  from 
the  king  to  arreft  Cromwel  at  the  council-table,  on 
an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  and  to  commit  him 
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CHAP,  to  the  Tower.  Immediately  after,  a  bill  of  attainder 
^ ;  ' _ ,  was  fiamed  againft  him ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers 
ij4o.  thought  proper,  without  trial,  examination,  or  evi- 
dence, to  condemn  to  death  a  man  whom  a  few 
days  before  they  had  declared  worthy  to  be  vicar- 
general  of  the  univerfe.  The  houfe  of  commons 
palled  the  bill,  though  not  without  fome  oppofition. 
Cromwel  was  accufed  of  herefy  and  treafon  ;  but  the 
proofs  of  his  treafonable  practices  are  utterly  impro- 
bable, and  even  abfolutely  ridiculous p.  The  only 
circumftance  of  his  conduct  by  which  he  feems  to 
have  merited  this  fate  was  his  being  the  inflrument 
of  the  king's  tyranny,  in  conducting  like  iniquitous 
bills  in  the  preceding  feiuon,  againll  the  countefs  of 
Salifbury  and  others. 

Cromwel  endeavoured  to  foften  the  king  by 
the  moil  humble  amplications  ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pofe  :  It  was  not  the  practice  of  that  prince  to  ruin 
his  miniilers  and  favourites  by  halves  ;  and  though 
the  unhappy  prifoner  once  wrote  to  him  in  fo  mov- 
ing a  drain  as  even  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
hardened  himfelf  agajnft  all  movements  of  pity,  and 
refufed  his  pardon.  The  ccnclufion  of  Cromwel's 
letter  ran  in  thefe  words :  "  I,  a  moll  woful  pri- 
"  foner,  am  ready  to  fubmit  to  death  when  it  mail 
"  pleafe  God  and  your  majefty ;  and  yet  the  frail 
"  fielli  incites  me  to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy 
*c  and  pardon  of  mine  offences.  Written  at  the 
"  Tower  with  the  heavy  heart  and  trembling  hand 
cc  of  your  highnefs's  moll  miferable  prifoner,  and 
"  poor  Have,  Thomas  Cromwel."  And  a  little 
below,  "  Moll  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy, 
»8th  July.  "  mercy,  mercy  V  When  brought  to  the  place 
Bisewcu-  of  execution,  he  avoided  ali  earneft  proteilations  of 
his  innocence,  and  all  complaints  againll  the  fen- 
tence  pronounced  upon  him.     He  knew  that  Henry 
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Vould  refent  on  his  fon  thofe  fymptoms  of  oppofition  chap. 
to  his  will,  and  that  his  death  alone  would  not  ter-    XXXI1- 
minate  that  monarch's  vengeance.     He  was  a  man  u  2 ' 
of  prudence,  induitry,  and  abilities ;  worthy  of  a 
better  matter  and  of  a  better  fate.     Though  raifed 
to  the  fummit  of  power  from  a  low  origin,  he  be- 
trayed no  infolence  or  contempt  towards  his  inferi- 
ors ;  and  was  careful  to  remember  all  the  obligations 
which,  during  his  more  humble  fortune,  he  had 
owed  to  any  one.     He  had  ferved  as  a  private  cen- 
tinel  in  the  Italian  wars  ;  when  he  received  fome 
good  offices  from  a  Lucquefe  merchant,  who  had 
entirely  forgotten  his  perfon,  as  well  as  the  fervice 
which  he  had  rendered  him.    Cromwel  in  his  gran- 
deur happened  at  London  to  cart  his  eye  on  his  be- 
nefactor, now  reduced  to  poverty  by  misfortunes.  He 
immediately  fent  for  him,  reminded  him  of  their  an- 
cient friendship,  and  by  his  grateful  afiiftance  reiri- 
ftated  him  in  his  former  profperity  and  opulence r. 

The  meafures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Anne  of  King's  dN 
Cleves  were  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Anne  of0 
bill  of  attainder  againft  Cromwel.     The  houfe  of  Cleves* 
peers,  in  conjunction  with  the  commons,  applied 
to  the  king  by  petition,  defiring  that  he  would  allow 
his  marriage  to  be  examined  ;  and  orders  were  im- 
mediately given  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  convo- 
cation.   Anne  had  formerly  been  contracted  by  her 
father  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  but  me,  as  well  as 
the  duke,  were  at  that  time  under  age,  and  the  con- 
tract had  been  afterwards  annulled  by  confent  of 
both  parties.      The  king,  however,  pleaded    this 
precontract  as  a  ground  of  divorce ;  and  he  added 
two  reafons  more,  which  may  feem  a  little  extra- 
ordinary ;  that  when  he  efpoufed  Anne  he  had  not 
inwardly  given  his  confent,  and  that  he  had  not 
thought  proper  to  confummate  the  marriage.     The 
convocation  was  fatisfied  with  thefe  reafons,  and 
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c  H  A  P.  folemnly  annulled  the  marriage  between  the  king 
■     ,  *r  and  queen :  The  parliament  ratified  the  decifion  of 
ij4o.      the  clergy  s ;  and  the  fentence  was  foon  after  noti- 
fied to  the  princefs. 

Anne  was  bleft  with  a  happy  infenfibility  of 
temper,  even  in  the  points  which  the  moft  nearly 
affect  her  fex  ;  and  the  king's  averfion  towards  her, 
as  well  as  his  proiecution  of  the  divorce,  had  never 
given  her  the  kail  uneafinefs.  She  willingly 
hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  him ; 
and  when  he  offered  to  adopt  her  as  his  fitter,  to 
give  her  place  next  the  queen  and  his  own  daughter, 
and  to  make  a  fettlement  of  three  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  upon  her ;  fhe  accepted  of  the  conditions, 
and  gave  her  confent  to  the  divorce  \  She  even 
wTote  to  her  brother  (for  her  father  was  now  dead), 
that  me  had  been  very  well  ufed  in  England,  and 
defired  him  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  king. 
The  only  inftance  of  pride  which  me  betrayed  was, 
that  fhe  refufed  to  return  to  her  own  country  after 
the  affront  which  fhe  had  received ;  and  me  lived 
and  died  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  Anne's  moderation,  this 
incident  produced  a  great  coldnefs  between  the  king 
and  the  German  princes ;  but  as  the  fituation  of 
Europe  was  now  much  altered,  Henry  was  the  more 
indifferent  about  their  refentment.  The  clofe  in- 
timacy which  had  taken  place  between  Francis  and 
Charles  had  fubfijftgd  during  a  very  fhort  time  : 
The  diffimilarity  of  their  characters  foon  renewed, 
with  greater  violence  than  ever,  their  former  jealoufy 
and  hatred.  AVhile  Charles  remained  at  Paris, 
Francis  had  hem  imprudently  engaged,  by  his  open 
temper,  and  by  that  fatisfaction  which  a  noble  mind 
naturally  ieek  in  performing  generous  actions,  to 
make  in  confidence  fome  dangerous  difcoyeries  to 
that  intereffed  monarch  :  and  having  now  loft  alt 

5  See  note  [M]  nt  the  end  ot  the  volume. 
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fufpicion  of  his  rival,  he  hoped  that  the  emperor  and  cJv&?' 

he,  fupporting  each  other,  might  neglect  every  other  L_J^ j 

alliance.  He  not  only  communicated  to  his  gueft  1540. 
the  ftate  of  his  negotiations  with  fultan  Solyman 
and  the  Venetians ;  he  alfo  kid  open  the  foli- 
citations  which  he  had  received  from  the  court  of. 
England  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  againft  him u. 
Charles  had  no  fooner  reached  his  own  dominions, 
than  he  mewed  himfelf  unworthy  of  the  friendly  re-: 
ception  which  he  had  met  with.  He  abfolutely  re- 
fused to  fulfil  his  proinife,  and  put  the  duke  of 
Orleans  in  poflemon  of  the  Milanefe  :  He  informed 
Solyman  and  the  fenate  of  Venice  of  the  treatment 
which  they  had  received  from  their  ally ;  and  he 
took  care  that  Henry  fhould  not  be  ignorant  how 
readily  Francis  had  abandoned  his  ancient  friend,  to 
whom  he  owed  fuch  important  obligations,  and  had 
facrificed  him  to  a  new  confederate :  He  even 
poifoned  and  mifreprefented  many  things  which  the 
unfufpecting  heart  of  the  French  monarch  had  dif- 
clofed  to  him.  Had  Henry  pofleffed  true  judgment 
and  generofity,  this  incident  alone  had  been  fufficient 
to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  his  ally.  But  his  do- 
mineering pride  carried  him  immediately  to  renounce 
the  friendship  of  Francis,  who  had  fo  unexpectedly 
given  the  preference  to  the  emperor:  And  as  Charles 
invited  him  to  a  renewal  of  ancient  amity,  he  will- 
ingly accepted  of  the  offer  ;  and  thinking  himfelf 
fecure  in  this  alliance,  he  neglected  the  friendlhip 
both  of  France  and  of  the  German  princes. 

The  new  turn  which  Henry  had  taken  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  affairs  was  extremely  agreeable  to  his 
catholic  fubjetts  ;  and  as  it  had  perhaps  contributed, 
among  other  reafons,  to  the  ruin  of  Cromwel,  it 
made  them  entertain  hopes  of  a  final  prevalence  over 
their  antagonifts.  The  marriage  of  the  king  with  Hismar- 
Catherine  Howard,  which  followed  foon  after  his  r'a*e  v   h 
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cJi  '*■  p-  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  was  alfo  regarded  a<? 
^  _  ',  a  favourable  incident  to  their  party  ;  and  the  fubfe- 
j.540.  quent  events  correfponded  to  their  expectations, 
.The  king's  councils  being  now  directed  by  Norfolk 
and  Gardiner,  a  furious  perfecution  commenced 
againft  the  proteftants;  and  the  law  of  the  fix  articles 
was  executed  with  rigour.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had 
been  the  caufe  of  Lambert's  execution,  felt  in  his 
turn  the  feverity  of  the  perfecuting  fpirit ;  and,  by  a 
bill  which  paffed  in  parliament^  he  was,  without 
trial,  condemned  to  the  flames,  together  with  Je- 
rome and  Gerrard.  He  difcuffed  theological  queflions 
even  at  the  flake ;  and  as  the  difpute  between  him 
and  the  fheriff  turned  upon  the  invocation  of  faints, 
he.faid  that  he  doubted  whether  the  faints  could  pray 
For  us  j  but  if  they  could,  he  hoped  in  half  an  hour 
to  be  praying  for  trje  fheriff  and  all  the  fpectators. 
He  next  entreated  tTie  fheriff  to  carry  to  the  king 
his  dying  requeft,  which  he  fondly  imagined  would 
have  authority  with  that  monarch  who  had  fent  him 
to  the  flake.  The  purport  of  his  requelt.  Was,  that 
Henry,  beiides  repreiTmg  fuperftitious  ceremonies, 
.  should  be  extremely  vigiiant  in  preventing  fornica- 
tion and  common  fwearing  w. 

While  Henry  was  exerting  this  violence  againft 
the  proteftants,  he  fpared  not  the  catholics  who  de- 

.  niedhis  fuprem.icy  ;  and  a  foreigner  at  that  time  in 
England  had  reaibn  to  lay, that  thofe  who  were  againft 
the  pope  were  burned,  and  thofe  who  were  for  him 
were  hanged  V  The  king  even  difplaved  in  an  often, 
tatious  manner  this  tyrannical  impartiality,  which  re- 

"  duced  both  parties  to  fubjection,  and  infufed  terror 
into  every  breafl.     Barnes,  Gerrard,  and  Jerome, 

'.  had  been  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  on  three 

.hurdles  j  and  along  with  them  there  was  placed  on 

;  each  hurdle  a  catholic,  who  was  alfo  executed  for 

his  religion.     Thei'e  catholics  were  Abel,  Fether* 
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ftone,  andPowel,  who  declared  thatthemofl grievous  C  H  A  P. 
part  of  their  punifhment  was  the  being  coupled  to    x5^' 
fuch  heretical  mifcreants  as  fuffered  with  them  ?.  "Ts^i. 

Though  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  feemed  to  be 
totallyfunk  under  the  defpotic  power  of  Henry,  there 
appeared  fome  fymptoms  of  difcontent :  An  incori-. 
fiderable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Yorkfhire,  headed 
by  fir  John  Nevil ;  but  it  was  foon  fupprelfed,  and 
Nevil,  with  other  ringleaders,  was  executed.  The 
rebels  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftigated  by  the 
intrigues  of  cardinal  Pole ;  and  the  king  was  inftantly 
determined  to  make  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,  who 
already  lay  under  fentence  of  death,  fuffer  for  her 
fon's  offences.  He  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  exe- 
cution ;  and  this  venerable  matron  maintained  ftill,  *7tb  May. 
in  thefe  diflrefsful  circumftances,  the  fpirit  of  that 
long  race  of  monarchs  from  whom  fhe  was  de- 
fended z.  She  refufed  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block, 
or  fubmit  to  a  fentence  where  fhe  had  received  no 
trial.  She  told  the  executioner,  that  if  he  would 
have  her  head,  he  muft  win  it  the  bell  way  he  could : 
And  thus,  making  her  venerable  grey  locks,  fhe 
ran  about  thefcaffold;  and  the  executioner  followed 
her  with  his  ax,  aiming  many  fruitlefs  blows  at  her 
neck  before  he  was  able  to  give  the  fatal  flroke. 
Thus  perifhed  the  laft  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet, 
which  with  great  glory,  but  (till  greater  crimes  and 
misfortunes,  had  governed  England  for  the  fpace  of 
three  hundred  years,  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  a  man 
who  had  formerly  rendered  fervice  to  the  crown,  was 
alio  beheaded  for  treafon  foon  after  the  countefs  of 
Salifbury.  We  know  little  concerning  the  grounds 
of  his  profecution. 

The  infurre&ion  in  the  North  engaged  Henry  to 
make  a  progrefs  thither,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  his  people,  to  reconcile  them  to  his  government^ 
and  to  abolifh  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  to  which 

*  Saunders,  de  Schifm.  Angl.  z  Herbert,  p.  468. 
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c  ii  A  P.  thofe  parts  were  much  addi&ed.  He  had  alio  an- 
other motive  for  this  journey :  He  purpofed  to  have 
a  conference  at  York  with  his  nephew  the  king  ■  of 
Scotland,  and,  if  poflible,  to  cement  a  clofe  and  in- 
diffoluble  union  with  that  kingdom. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  religious  innovation  which  had 
feized  other  parts  of  Europe,  had  made  its  way  into 
Scotland,  and  had  begun,  before  this  period,  to  ex- 
cite the  fame  jealoufies,  fears,  and  perfecutipns. 
About  the  year  1527  Patric  Hamilton,  a  young 
man  of  a  noble  family,  having  been  created  abbot 
of  Feme,  was  lent  abroad  for  his  education ;  but 
had  fallen  into  company  with  fome  reformers,  and 
he  returned  into  his  own  country,  very  ill  difpofed 
towards  that  church,  of  which  his  birth  and  his  merit 
entitled  him  to  attain  the  highefl  dignities.  The 
fervour  of  youth,  and  his  zeal  for  novelty,  made  it 
impoflible  for  him  to  conceal  his  fentiments ;  and 
Campbel,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who  under  co-. 
lour  of  friendfhip  and  a  fympathy  in  opinion  had  in- 
finuated  himfelf  into  his  confidence,  accufed  him 
before  Beaton  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews.  Hamil-. 
ton  was  invited  to  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  maintain 
with  fome  of  the  clergy  a  difpute  concerning  the  con- 
troverted points ;  and  after  much  reafoning  with  re- 
gard to  j unification,  free-will,  original  fin,  and  other 
topics  of  that  nature,  the  conference  ended  with  their 
condemning  Hamilton  to  be  burned  for  his  errors. 
The  young  man,  who  had  been  deaf  to  the  infinua- 
rions  of  ambition,  was  lefs  likely  to  be  lhaken  with 
the  fears  of  death  ;  while  he  propofed  to  himfelf 
both  the  glory  of  bearing  teflimony  to  the  truth, 
and  the  immediate  reward  attending  his  martyrdom. 
The  people,  who  compailionated  his  youth,  his  vir- 
tue, and  his  noble  birth,  were  much  moved  at  the 
*  confiancy  of  his  end ;  and  an  incident  which  ibon 
followed  dill  more  confirmed  them  in  their  favour- 
able fentiments  towards  him.  lie  had  cited  Camp- 
bel, who  {till  infulted  him  at  the  flake,    to  anfwer 

before 
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before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift ;  and  as  that  per-  chap. 
fecutor,  cither  aftoniJhed  with  thefe  events,  or  over-    XXX11- 
come  with  remorfe,  or,  perhaps,  feized  cafually  with       1541. 
a  diftemper,  foon  after  loft  his  fenfes,  and  fell  into 
a  fever,  of  which  he  died  ;  the  people  regarded  Ha- 
milton as  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  martyr  a. 

Among  the  difciples  converted  by  Hamilton,  was 
one  friar  Forreft,  who  became  a  zealous  preacher ; 
and  who,  though  he  did  not  openly  dilcover  his  fen- 
timents,  was  fufpected  to  lean  towards  the  new  opi- 
nions. His  diocefan  the  bifhop  of  Dunkel  enjoined 
him,  when  he  met  with  a  good  epiitle  or  good  gofpel 
which  favoured  the  liberties  of  holy  church,  to 
preach  on  it,  and  let  the  reft  alone.  Forreft  replied, 
that  he  had  read  both  Old  and  NewTeftament,  and 
had  not  found  an  ill  epiftle  or  ill  gofpel  in  any  part 
of  them.  The  extreme  attachment  to  the  fcriptures 
was  regarded  in  thofe  days  as  a  fure  charaeleriftic  of 
herefy ;  and  Forreft  was  foon  after  brought  to  trial, 
and  condemned  to  the  flames.  "While  the  priefts 
were  deliberating  on  the  place  of  his  execution,  a 
byftander  advifed  them  to  burn  him  in  a  cellar  :  For 
that  the  fmoke  of  Mr.  Patric  Hamilton  had  infected 
all  thofe  on  whom  it  blew  b. 

The  clergy  were  at  that  time  reduced  to  great 
difficulties,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  all  over  Eu- 
rope, As  the  reformers  aimed  at  a  total  fubverfion 
of  ancient  eftablimments,  which  they  reprefented  as 
idolatrous,  impious,  deteftable;  the  priefts,  who 
found  both  their  honours  and  properties  at  ftake, 
thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  refill,  by  every  ex- 
pedient, thefe  dangerous  invaders,  and  that  the  fame 
iimple  principles  of  equity  which  juftified  a  man  in 
killing  a  pirate  or  a  robber,  would  acquit  them  for  the 
execution  of  fuch  heretics.  A  toleration,  though  it 
is  never  acceptable  to  ecclefiaftics,  might,  they  laid, 

a  Spotfwood's  Hift.  of  the  Church-of  Scotland,  p.  63. 
*>  Ibid.  p.  6j. 
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CHAP,  be  admitted  in  other  cafes ;  but  feemed  an  abfurdity 
s  XIf-lf  wnere  fundamentals  were  fhaken,  and  where  the 
i$+t.  pofTefTions  and  even  the  exiftence  of  the  eftablifhed 
clergy  were  brought  in  danger.  But  though  the 
church  was  thus  carried  by  policy,  as  well  as  in- 
clination, to  kindle  the  fires  of  persecution,  they  found 
the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy  very  precarious,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  enthufiaftic  zeal  of  the  reformers, 
inflamed  by  punimment,  was  apt  to  prove  contagious 
on  the  companionate  minds  of  the  Spectators.  The 
new  doctrine,  amidft  all  the  dangers  to  which  it  was 
expofed,  fecretly  fpread  itfelf  every  where  ;  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  gradually  difpofed  to  a  revolu* 
tion  in  religion. 

But  the  mod  dangerous  fymptom  for  the  clergy 
in  Scotland  was,  that  the  nobility,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  England,  had  caft  a  wifhful  eye  on  the  church 
revenues,  and  hoped,  if  a  reformation  took  place,  to 
enrich  themfelves  by  the  plunder  of  theecclefiaflics, 
James  himlelf,  who  was  very  poor,  and  was  Some- 
what inclined  to  magnificence,  particularly  in  build- 
ing, had  been  Swayed  by  like  motives ;  and  began 
to  threaten  the  clergy  with  the  Same  fate  that  had 
attended  them  in  the  neighbouring  country.  Henry 
alSo  never  ceafed  exhorting  his  nephew  to  imitate  his 
example ;  and  being  moved  both  by  the  pride  of 
making  proSelytes,  and  the  proSpect.  of  Security, 
mould  Scotland  embrace  a  cloSe  union  with  him,  he 
Solicited  the  king  oS  Scots  to  meet  him  at  York  ^ 
and  he  obtained  a  promife  to  that  purpofe. 

The  ecclefiaftics  were  alarmed  at  this  refolution 
of  James,  and  they  employed  every  expedient  in 
order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  it.  They  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  innovation  ;  the  pernicioiii, 
confequences  or  aggrandizing  the  nobility,  already 
too  powerful;  the  hazard  of  putting  himfelf  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  his  hereditary  enemies  \ 
the  dependence  on  them  which  mult  enSue  upon  his 
lciin£  the  friendfhip  of  France,  and  of  all  foreign 
4  powers? 
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powers.  To  thefe  confederations  they  added  the  chap. 
profpe&  of  immediate  interefi,  by  which  they  found  xxxn. 
the  king  to  be  much  governed  :  They  offered  him  a 
prefent  gratuity  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds :  They 
promifed  him  that  the  church  mould  always  be  ready 
to  contribute  to  his  fupply :  And  they  pointed  out 
to  him  the  confiscation  of  heretics,  as  the  means  of 
filling  his  exchequer,  and  of  adding  a  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  a-year  to  the  crown  revenues c.  The 
insinuations  of  his  new  queen,  to  whom  youth, 
beauty,  and  addrefs  had  given  a  powerful  influence 
over  him,  feconded  all  thefe  reafons ;  and  James 
was  at  laft  engaged  firft  to  delay  his  journey,  then 
to  fend  excufes  to  the  king  of  England,  who  had 
already  come  to  York,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the 
interview d. 

Henry,  vexed  with  the  difappointment,  and  en- 
raged at  the  affront,  vowed  vengeance  againft  his 
nephew  ;  and.  he  began,  by  permitting  piracies  at 
fea  and  incurfions  -  at  land,  to  put  his  threats  in 
execution.  But  he  received  foon  after,  in  his  own 
family,  an  affront  to  which  he  was  much  more  fen- 
fible,  and  which  touched-  him  in  a  point  where  he 
always  mewed  an  extreme  delicacy.  He  had  thought 
himfelf  very  happy  in  his  new  marriage  :  The  agree- 
able perfon  and  difpofition  of  Catherine  had  entirely 
captivated  his  affections ;  and  he  made  no  fecret  of 
his  devoted  attachment  to  her.  He  had  even  pub- 
licly, in  his  chapel,  returned  foiemn  thanks  to  Hea- 
ven for  the  felicity  which  the  conjugal  ftate  afforded 
him  ;  and  he  directed  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  to  com- 

pofe  a  form  of  prayer  for  that  purpofe.     But  the 

. 

e  Buchanan,  -lib.  xiv.  Drummond  in  Ja,  5.  Pitfcotie,  ibid.  Knox, 
«1  Henry  had  fcntfoihe  brooks,  richly  ornamented,  to  his  nephew, 
who,  as  foon  as  he  fa\v  by  the  titles;  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  defend 
the  new  do<5rriries,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
perfon  wlro  brought  them  :  Adding,  it  was  better  he  fhould  deftroy 
Item  thaa  they  hije.    See  Epiit.  Reginald!  Pole,  pars  1.  p.  172. 
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CHAP,  queen's  conduct  very  little  merited  this  ten^ernefs  : 
xx.vii-  Qne  i.afcelles  brought  intelligence  of  her  diifolute 
^41,  life  to  Cranmer  ;  and  told  mm  that  his  filler,  for- 
Diicovcry  merly  a  fervant  in  the  ±..:\;:\:  of  the  old  dutchefs  of 
queen's  Norfolk,  with  whom  Ca*beti»e  was  educated,  had 
tliflb'.ute  given  him  a  particular  ae«ouiit  of  i  jr  licentious 
*llc'  nr/uii-i-s.     lArham  and  . .'     :  eh^, both  of  them  fer- 

VttHtt  to  the  dmcln ;  xeen  admitted  to  her  bed  ; 

and  ihe   had   even  taken  little  care  %o-  conceal  her 
fhame  from  the  other  fervr-nts  of  the  family, 
primate,  fl  r  b  this  intelligence,  which  k  was 

W8  to  conceal  or  to  difcover,  com- 
municated the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and 
to  the  chancellor.  They  agreed  that  the  matter 
fhould  by  no  means  be  buried  in  hlence  5  and  the 
archbimophimfelf  feemed  the  mod  proper  perfon  to 
difclofe  it  to  the  idng.  Cranmer,  unwilling  to  fpeak 
on  fo  delicate  a  iuhiect,  wrote  a  narrative  of  the 
whole,  and  conveyed  it  to  Henry,  who  was  infinitely 
aftonilhed  at  the  intelligence.  So  confident  was  he 
of  the  fidelity  or  his  confort,  that  at  firft  he  gave  no 
credit  to  the  information  ;  and  he  faid  to  the  privy- 
feal,  to  lord  Ruffed  high  admiral,  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
mid  Wriothefley,  that  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a 
falfehood.  Cranmer  was  now  in  a  very  perilous 
htuation ;  and  bad  not  full  proof  been  found,  certain 
and  inevitable  deltrucrjon  hung  over  him.  The 
king's  impatience,  however,  and  jealoufy,  prompted 
him  to  fearch  the  matter  to  the  bottom  :  The  privy- 
feal  was  ordered  to  examine  Lafcelies,  who  perfifted 
in  the  information  he  had  given  ;  and  (till  appealed 
to  his  filter's  teflimony.  That  nobleman  next  made 
a  journey  under  pretence  of  hunting,  and  went  to 
SufTex,  where  the  woman  at  that  time  refided  :  He 
found  her  both  ccnltant  in  her  former  intelligence, 
and  particular  as  to  the  facts ;  and  the  whole  bore 
but  too  much  the  face  of  probability.  Mannoc  and 
Derham,  who  were  arretted  at  the  fame  time,  and 
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examined  by  the  chancellor,  made  the  queen's  guilt  chap, 
entirely  certain  by  their  confeffion  ;  and  difcovered 
other  particulars,  which  redounded  ftill  more  to  her 
difhonour.  Three  maids  of  the  family  were  ad* 
mitted  into  her  fecrets,  and  fome  of  them  had  even 
paffed  the  night  in  bed  with  her  and  her  lovers.  All 
the  examinations  were  laid  before  the  king,  who  was 
fo  deeply  affected  that  he  remained  a  long  time 
fpeechlefs,  and  at  lafl  burft  into  tears.  He  found, 
to  his  furprife,  that  his  great  fkiil  in  diftinguifhing  a 
true  maid,  of  which  he  boalted  in  the  cafe  of  Anne 
of  Cleves,  had  failed  him  in  that  of  his  prefent  con- 
fort.  The  queen,  being  next  queltioned,  denied  her 
guilt ;  but  when  informed  that  a  full  difcovery  was 
made,  fhe  confeffed  that  me  had  been  criminal  be- 
fore marriage  ;  and  only  infilled  that  Ihe  had  never 
been  falfe  to  the  king's  bed.  But  as  there  was  evi- 
dence that  one  Colepepper  had  pafied  the  night  with 
her  alone  fince  her  marriage ;  and  as  it  appeared 
that  fhe  had  taken  Derham,  her  old  paramour,  into 
her  fervice,  fhe  feemed  to  deferve  little  credit  in 
this  aileveration ;  and  the  king,  befuies,  was  not  of 
a  humour  to  make  any  diiTerence  between  thefe  de- 
grees of  guilt. 

Henry  found  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  fo  1543. 
fully  or  expeditioufly  fatiate  his  vengeance  on  all  6thJan' 
thefe  criminals,  as  by  affembling  a  parliament,  the 
ufual  inftTument  of  his  tvrannv.  The  two  houfes, 
having  received  the  queen's  confeffion,  made  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  king.  They  entreated  him  not  to  be 
vexed  with  this  untoward  accident,  to  which  all  men 
were  fubject ;  but  to  confider  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  and  the  mutability  of  human  affairs ;  and 
from  thefe  views- to  derive  a  fubject  of  confolation. 
They  dehred  leave  to  pais  a  bill  of  attainder  againfh 
the  queen  and  her  accomplices:  and  they  begged 
him  to  give  his  alfent  to  this  bill,  not  in  perfon, 
which  would  renew  his  vexation,  and  might  endan- 
ger 
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CHAP.  ger  his  health,  but  by  commimoners  appointed  for 
xxxiL  that  purpofe.  And  as  there  was  a  law  in  force, 
making  it  treafon  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  queen,  as  well 
as  of  the  king,  they  craved  his  royal  pardon  if  any 
of  them  fhould,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  have  tranf- 
greffed  any  part  of  the  ftatute. 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  anfwer  to  thefe  re- 
queues, the  parliament  proceeded  to  vote  a  bill  of 
attainder  for  treafon  againft  the  queen,  and  the  vif- 
countefs  of  Rocheford,  who  had  conducted  her  fe- 
cret  amours ;  and  in  this  bill  Colepepper  and  Der- 
ham  were  alfo  comprehended.  At  the  fame  time 
they  paffed  a  bill  of  attainder  for  mifprifion  of  trea- 
fon againft  the  old  dutchefs  of  Norfolk,  Catherine's 
grandmother  ;  her  uncle  lord  William  Howard,  and 
his  lady,  together  with  the  countefs  of  Bridgewater, 
and  nine  perfons  more  ;  becaufe  they  knew  the 
queen's  vicious  courfe  of  life  before  her  marriage, 
and  had  concealed  it.  This  was  an  effect  of  Henry's, 
ufuai  extravagance,  to  expect  that  parents  fhould 
fo  far  forget  the  ties  of  natural  affection,  and  the 
fentiments  of  fhame  and  decency,  as  to  reveal  to  him 
the  mofl  fecret  diforders  of  their  family.  He  him- 
felf  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
proceeding :  For  he  pardoned  the  dutchefs  of  Nor- 
folk, and  moft  of  the  others  condemned  for  mifpri- 
fion of  treafon. 

However,  to  fecure  himfelf  for  the  future,  aa 
well  as  his  fucceffors,  from  this  fatal  accident,  he 
engaged  the  parliament  to  pafs  a  law  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary. It  was  enacted,  That  any  one  who 
knew,  or  vehemently  fufpecled  any  guilt  in  the 
queen,  might  within  twenty  days  difcloie  it  to  the 
king  or  council,  without  incurring  the  penalty  ol 
any  former  law  againft  defaming  the  queen  ;  but 
prohibiting  every  one  at  the  fame  time  from  fpread- 
ing  the  matter  abroad,  or  even  privateiy  whifperingit 
to  others ;   It  was  alfo  enacted ,  That  if  the  king  mar. 
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r-ied  any  woman  who  had  been  incontinent,  taking  Chap. 
her  for  a  true  maid,  fhe  mould  be  guilty  of  treafon  ^_  ^ 
if  me  did  not  previouily  reveal  her  guilt  to  him.  ii4*, 
The  people  made  merry  with  this  fmgular  claufe, 
and  faid,  that  the  king  mull  henceforth  look  out  for 
a  widow ;  for  no  reputed  maid  would  ever  be  per- 
fuaded  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  flatute  %  After 
all  thefe  laws  were  palled,  the  queen  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill,  together  with  lady  Rocheford.  They 
behaved  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  dklblute  life : 
and  as  lady  Rocheford  was  known  to  be  the  chief  in- 
liniment  in  bringing  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  end,  (he 
died  unpitied  ;  and  men  were  farther  confirmed,  by 
the  difcovery  of  this  woman's  guilt,  in  the  favourable 
fentiments  which  they  had  entertained  of  that  un- 
fortunate queen. 

The  king  made  no  demand  of  any  fubfidy  from 
this  parliament ;  but  he  found  means  of  enriching 
his  exchequer  from  another  quarter  :  He  took  far- 
ther fleps  towards  the  difTolution  of  colleges,  hofpi- 
tals,  and  other  foundations  of  that  nature.  The 
courtiers  had  been  praclifmg  on  the  prefidents  and 
governors  to  make  a  furrender  of  their  revenues  to 
the  king ;  and  they  had  been  fuccefsful  with  eight  of 
them.  But  there  was  an  obflacle  to  their  farther 
progrefs :  It  had  been  provided,  by  the  local  flatutes 
of  moil  of  thefe  foundations,  that  no  prefident  or  any 
number  of  fellows  couid  confent  to  fuch  a  deed, 
without  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  fellows ;  and 
this  vote  was  not  eafily  obtained.  All  fuch  flatutes 
w«re  annulled  by  parliament ;  and  the  revenues  01 
thefe  houfes  were  now  eXpofed  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
king  and  his  favourites  f.  The  church  had  been  io 
long  their  prey  that  no  body  was  furprifed  at  any 
new  inroads  made  upon  her.  From  the  regular, 
Henry  now  proceeded  to  make  ■  devaluations  on 
the-fecnlar  clergy.    He  extorted  from  many  oi"  the 

«  Burnet,  vm.  1.  p.  3I4. 

f  Sec  ntte  [N]  at  tbe  end  of  the  volume. 
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bifhops  a  furrender  of  chapter  lands ;  and  by  this 
device  he  pillaged  the  fees  of  Canterbury,  York, 
and  London,  and  enriched  his  greedy  parafites  and 
flatterers  with  their  fpoils. 
Ecclefiaf-        Tue  clergy  have  been  commonly  fo  fortunate  as 
tic  affairs,   to  make  a  concern  for  their  temporal  interefls  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  jealoufy  for  orthodoxy ;    and 
both  thefe  paffions  be  regarded  by  the  people,  igno- 
rant and  fuperflitious,  as  proofs  of  zeal  for  religion  : 
But  the  violent  and  headftrong  character  of  Henry 
now  disjoined  thefe  objects.     His  rapacity  was  gra- 
tified by  plundering  the  church,  his  bigotry  and 
arrogance  by  perfecuting  heretics.     Though  he  en- 
gaged the  parliament  to  mitigate  the  penalties  of 
the  fix  articles,  fo  far  as  regards  the  marriage  of 
priefts,  which  was  now  only  fubjected  to  a  forfeiture 
of  goods,  chattels,  and  lands,  during  life  ;    he  was 
(till  equally  bent  on  maintaining  a  rigid  purity  in 
fpeculative  principles.     He  had  appointed  a  com- 
miffion  confuting  of  the  two  archbifhops,  and  fe- 
veral  biffiops  of  both  provinces,  together  with  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  doctors  of  divinity ;    and  by 
virtue  of  his  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  he  had  given 
them  in  charge  to  chufe  a  religion  for  his  people. 
Before  the  commiflioners  had  made  any  progrefs  in 
this  arduous  undertaking,  the  parliament  in  1541 
had  palled  a  law,  by  which  they  ratified  all  the  tenets 
which  thefe  divines  mould  thereafter  eftablim  with 
the  king's  confent:  And  they  were  not  afhamed  of 
thus  exprefsly  declaring  that  they  took  their  religion 
upon  truft,  and  had  no  other  rule,  in  fpiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  concerns,  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
mailer.     There   is  only  one   claufe  of  the  ftatute 
which  may  feem  at  fifft  light  to  favour  fomewhat  of 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  :  It  was  enacted,  That  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  commmioners  fnould  eftablifh  nothing  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  Itatutes  of  the  realm.    But 
in  reality  this  provifo  was  inferted  by  the  king,  to 
ierve  his  own  purpofes.  By  introducing  a  confufion 

and 
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and  contradiction  into  the  laws,  he  became  more  3JJ  **• 
mafter  of  every  one's  life  and  property.     And  as  ._  l/_  j 
the  ancient  independence  of  the  church  dill  gave      1542- 
him  jealoufy,  he  was  well  pleafed,  under  cover  of 
fuch  a  claufe,  to  introduce  appeals  from  the  fpirituai 
to  the  civil  courts.     It  was  for  a  like  reafon  that 
he  would  never  promulgate  a  body  of  canon  law  ; 
and  he  encouraged  the  judges  on  all  occalions  to 
interpofe    in .  ecclefiaftical    caufes,    wherever    they 
thought  the  law  of  royal  prerogative  concerned.    A 
happy  innovation ;  though  at  nrft  invented  for  arbi- 
trary purpofes ! 

The  king,  armed  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
or  rather  by  their  acknowledgment  of  that  fpirituai 
fupremacy  which  he  believed  inherent  in  him,  em- 
ployed his  commiflioners  to  felecl  a  fyftem  of  tenets 
for  the  aflent  and  belief  of  the  nation.  A  fmall 
volume  was  foon  after  published,  called  the  Inftitut'ion 
of  a  Chriftian  Man,  which  was  received  by  the  con- 
vocation, and  voted  to  be  the  ftandard  of  orthodoxy. 
All  the  delicate  points  of  juilification,  faith,  free- 
will, good  works,  and  grace,  are  there  defined, 
with  a  leaning  towards  the  opinion  of  the  reformers  : 
The  facraments,  which  a  few  years  before  were  only 
allowed  to  be  three,  were  now  increafed  to  the 
number  of  feven,  conformablv  to  the  fentiments  of 
the  catholics.  The  king's  caprice  is  difcernible 
throughout  the  whole  ;  and  the  book  is  in  reality 
to  be  regarded  as  his  compofition.  For  Henry, 
while  he  made  his  opinion  a  rule  for  the  nation, 
would  tie  his  own  hands  by  no  canon  or  authority, 
not  even  by  any  which  he  himfelf  had  formerly 
eftablifhed. 

The  people  had  occafion,  foon  after,  to  fee  a 
farther  inflance  of  the  king's  inconftancy.  He  was 
not  long  fatisfied  with  his  Inflitution  of  a  Chriftian 
Man :  He  ordered  a  new  book  to  be  compofed, 
called  the.  Eruditicn  of  a  Chrljtlan  Man;  and,  with- 
out aiking  the  aflent  of  the  convocation,  he  pub- 
limed, 
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CHAP,  limed,  by  his  own  authority,  and  that  of  the  parlla* 
xxxn.  ment,  this  new  model  of  orthodoxy.  It  differs  from 
*~  istzT*  tne  Institution s ;  but  the  king  was  no  lefs  pofitive 
in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been  in  the  old  j  and 
he  required  the  belief  of  the  nation  to  veer  about  at 
his  fignal.  In  both  thefe  compofitions  he  was  par- 
ticularly careful  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  paffive 
obedience  5  and  he  was  equally  careful  to  retain  the 
nation  in  the  practice. 

While  the  king  was  fpreading  his  own  books 
among  the  people,  he  feems  to  have  been  extremely 
perplexed,  as  were  alfo  the  clergy,  what  courfe  to 
take  with  the  fcriptures.  A  review  had  been  made 
by  the  fynod,  of  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  j 
and  Gardiner  had  propofed,  that  inftead  of  employ- 
ing Englifh  expreffions  throughout,  feveral  Latin 
words  fhould  flill  be  preferved  ;  becaufe  they  con- 
tained, as  he  pretended,  fuch  peculiar  energy  and 
iignificance,  that  they  had  no  correfpondent  terms 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  h*  Among  thefe  were,  ecclefia, 
pcenitentia,  pontifex^  contritus^  holocauJiay  facramen- 
tu?n,  elementa,  ceremonia,  mjftcrium,  prejbyter,  fa- 
crifichwi,  hwnilitas,  fatisfaftio,  peccatum^  gratia, 
hq/ila,  charitasy  &c.  But  as  this  mixture  would 
have  appeared  extremely  barbarous,  and  was  plainly 
calculated  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  retain  the 
people  in  their  ancient  ignorance,  the  propofal  was 
rejected.  The  knowledge  of  the  people,  however, 
at  lead  their  difputative  turn,  feemed  to  be  an  in- 
convenience (till  more  dangerous ;  and  the  king  and 
parliament ',  foon  after  the  publication  of  the  fcrip- 
tures, retracted  the  conceffion  which  they  had  for- 
merly made ;  and  prohibited  all  but  gentlemen  and 
merchants  from  peruiing  them k.   Even  that  liberty 

was 

8  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  *"  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  31J. 

i  Which  met  on  the  2 ad  of  January  154;,. 
k  '33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  x.    The  reading  of  the  Bible,  however,  could 
not  at  that  time,  have  much  f  fl'c^t  in  England,  where  io  few  perfons 

had 
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was  not  granted  without  an  apparent  hefitation,  and  chap. 
a  dread  of  the  confequences :  Thefe  perfons  were  xxxn. 
allowed  to  read,  fo  it  be  done  quietly  and  zvitb  good 
order.  And  the  preamble  to  the  a£t  fets  forth, 
"  That  many  feditious  and  ignorant  perfons  had 
"  abufed  the  liberty  granted  them  of  leading  the 
"  Bible,  and  that  great  diver fity  of  opinion,  animofi- 
"  ties,  tumults,  andfchiims,  had  been  occafioned  bv 
"  perverting  the  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures."  It  feemed 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  king's  model  for  uni- 
formity with  the  permiffion  of  free  inquiry. 

The  mafs-book  alfo  palled  under  the  king's  re- 
vifal ;  and  little  alteration  was  as  yet  made  in  it : 
Some  doubtful  or  fictitious  faints  only  were  (truck 
out ;  and  the  name  of  the  pope  was  erazed.  This 
latter  precaution  was  likewife  ufed  with  regard  to 
every  new  book  that  was  printed,  or  even  old  book 
that  was  fold.  The  word  Pope  was  carefully  omitted 
or  blotted  out ' ;  as  if  that  precaution  could  abolifn 
the  term  from  the  language,  or  as  if  fuch  a  perfecu- 
tion  of  it  did  not  rather  imprint  it  more  iir-jngly  in 
the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  king  took  care  about  this  time  to  clear  the 
churches  from  another  abufe  which  had  creeped  into 
them.  Plays,  interludes,  and  farces  were  there  often 
acted  in  derifion  of  the  former  fuperftitions  :  and  the 
reverence  of  the  multitude  for  ancient  principles  and 
modes  of  wonhip  was  thereby  gradually  effaced  *. 
We  do  not  hear  that  the  catholics  attempted  to  re- 
taliate, by  employing  this  powerful  engine  againll 
their  adversaries,  or  endeavoured  by  like  arts  to  ex- 
pofe  that  fanatical  ipirit  by  which  it  appears  the  re- 
formers v.  uently  actuated.  Perhaps  the 
peop               hofe-c  i.'jofed  to  relkli  a  jeft  on  that  fide: 

had  learned  to  read.     Tfeere  were  but  500  copies  printed  of  this  firft 
auth<  the  Bible  ;  a  book  of  which  there  are  new  fe- 

ver?.1  millions  of  cop '<  kingdom; 

I  Parliamentary  .  vol.  iii.  p.  1:;. 

.    m  Burnet,  vqJ.  I.  p.  y.3. 
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c  h  A  p.  Perhaps  the  greater  fimplicity  and  the  more  fpi- 
xxxii.  rituai  abftract  worfhip  of  the  proteftants,  gave  lefs 
hold  to  ridicule,  which  is  commonly  founded  on 
fenfible  reprefentations.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very 
agreeable  conceffion  which  the  king  made  to  the 
catholic  party,  to  fupprefs  entirely  thefe  religious 
comedies. 

Thus  Henry  laboured  inceflantly,  by  arguments, 
creeds,  and  penal  ftatutes,  to  bring  his  fubjects  to 
an  uniformity  in  their  religious  lentiments :  But  as 
he  entered  himfelf  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  into 
all  thofe  fcholaftic  difputes,  he  encouraged  the  peo- 
ple, by  his  example,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the 
fludy  of  theology;  and  it  was  in  vain. afterwards  to 
expecl,  however  prefent  fear  might  reftrain  their 
tongues  or  pens,  that  they  would  cordially  agree  in 
any  fet  of  tenets  or  opinions  prescribed  to  them. 
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War  with  Scotland Viclory  at  Sol-way Death 

of  James  V. Treaty   with  Scotland New 

rupture Rupture   with    France A  parlia- 
ment  Affairs    of  Scotland A    parliament 

— —  Campaign  in  France A  parliament 

Peace  with  France  and  Scotland Perfections 

Execution  of  the  earl  of  Surrey Attainder 

of  the  duke  of  Norfolk Death  of  the  king 

His  character Mifcellaneous  tranfaclions. 


HENRY,  being  determined  to  avenge  himfelf  crH„A  p- 
on  the  king  of  Scots  for  flighting  the  advances  ,__^  j 
which  he  had  made  him,  would  gladly  have  obtained      1542. 
a  fupply  from  parliament,  in  order  to  profecute  that  ^Vatr,  w'th 
enterprife  ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  dis- 
cover his  intentions,  that  aiTembly,  conformably  to 
their  frugal  maxims,  would  underftand  no  hints  ; 
and  the  king  was  difappointed  in  his  expectations. 
He  continued,  however,   to  make  preparations » for 
war  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  thought  himfelf  in  a  condition 
to  invade   Scotland,  he    publiihed  a  manifefto,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  jufdfy  hoftilities.    Ke  com- 
plained of  James's  breach  of  word,  in  declining  the 
promifed  interview ;  which  was  the  real  ground  of 
the  quarrel  n  :    But  in  order  to  give  a  more  fpecious 
colouring  to  the  enterprife,   he  mentioned  other  in- 
juries ;   namely,  that  his  nephew  had  granted  pro- 
tection to  fome  Enp-lifn  rebels  and  fugitives,  and 
had  detained  fome  territory,  which  Henry  pretended 

*  Buchanan,  lib.  14.    Drummond  in  James  the  Fifth. 
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c  h  a  P.  belonged  to  England.  He  even  revived  the  old 
xxxiu.  cjaim  to  the  vaffalage  of  Scotland,  and  he  fummoned 
L  i/42.  James  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  liege  lord  and 
fuperior.  He  employed  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom 
he  called  the  fcourge  of  the  Scots,  to  command  in 
the  war  ;  and  though  James  fent  the  bifhop  of  Aber- 
deen and  fir  James  Learmont  of  Darfay  to  appeafe 
his  uncle,  he  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accom- 
modation. While  Norfolk  was  aflembling  his  army 
at  Newcaille,  fir  Robert  Bowes,  attended  by  fir 
Ralph  Sadler,  fir  Ralph  Evers,  fir  Brian  Latoun, 
and  others,  made  an  incurfion  into  Scotland,  and 
advanced  towards  Jedburgh,  with  an  intention  of 
pillaging  and  deflroying  that  town.  The  earl  of 
Angus,  and  George  Douglas  his  brother,  who  had 
been  many  years  baniflied  their  country,  and  had 
fubfifted  by  Henry's  bounty,  joined  the  Englifli 
army  in  this  incurfion ;  and  the  forces.,  commanded 
by  Bowes,  exceeded  four  thoufand  men.  James 
had  not  been  negligent  in  his  preparations  for  de- 
fence, and  had  polled  a  confiderable  body,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  borders.  Lord  Hume,  at  the  head 
of  his  vailals,  was  haftening  to  join  Huntley  when 
*4th  Aug.  he  met  with  the  Englifh  army ;  and  an  action  im- 
mediately enfued.  During  the  engagement  the  forces 
under  Huntley  began  to  appear  ;  and  the  Englifh, 
afraid  of  being  furrounded  and  overpowered,  took 
to  flight,  and  were  purfued  by  the  enemy.  Evers, 
Latoun,  and  fome  other  perfens  of  diftmction,  were 
taken  prifoners.  A  few  only  of  fmail  note  fell  in 
the  fkirmim  °. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  meanwhile,  began  to  move 
from  his  camp  at  Newcaille ;  and  being  attended  by 
the  earls  of  Shrewloury,  Derby  Cumberland,  Surrey, 
Hertford,  Rutland,  with  many  others  of  the  nobiiitv, 
he  advanced  to  the  borders.     His  forces  amounted 

c  Buchanan,  lib.  i  . 
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to  above  twenty  thoufand  men ;  and  it  required  the  chap 
utmoft  efforts  of  Scotland  to  refift  fuch  a  formidable   x^-^111- 
armament.     James  had  affembled  his  whole  military 
force  at  Fala  and  Sautrey,  and  was  ready  to  advance 
as  foon  as  he  mould  be  informed  of  Norfolk's  in- 
vading his  kingdom.    The  Englifh  paffed  the  Tweed 
at  Berwic,  and  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
as  far  as  Kelfo;  but  hearing  that  James  had  collected 
near  thirty  thoufand  men,  they  repaffed  the  river  at 
that  village,  and  retreated  into  their  own  country  p. 
The  king  of  Scots,  inflamed  with  a  defire  of  military 
glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave  the  fig- 
nal  for  purfuing  them,  and  carrying  the  war  into 
England.   He  was  furprifed  to  find  that  his  nobility, 
who  were  in  general  difaffefted  on  account  of  the 
preference  which  he  had  given  to  the  clergy,  op- 
pofed  this  refolution,  and  refufed  to  attend  him  in 
his  projected  enterprife.     Enraged  at  this  mutiny, 
he  reproached  them  with  cowardice,  and  threatened 
vengeance  ;  but  ftill  refolved,  with  the  forces  which 
adhered  to  him,  to  make  an  impreflion  on  the  enemy. 
He  lent  ten  thoufand  men  to  the  weftern  borders, 
who  entered  England  at  Solway  frith  ;  and  he  him- 
felf  followed  them  at  a  fmall  diftance,  ready  to  join 
them  upon  occafion.     Difgufted,  however,  at  the 
refractory  difpofition  of  his  nobles,  he  fent  a  meffage 
to  the  army,  depriving  lord  Maxwel  their  general  of 
his  commiffion,  and   conferring  the  command  on 
Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman,  who  was  his 
favourite.     The  army  was  extremely  difgufted  with 
this  alteration,  and  was  ready  to  dilband  ;  when  a 
fmall  body  of  Englifh  appeared,  not  exceeding  500 
men,  under  the  command  of  Dacres  and  Mufgrave. 
A  panic  feized  the  Scots,  who  immediately  took  to 
flight,  and  were  nurfued  bv  the  enemv.     Few  were  *4th  Nor. 
killed  in  this  rout ;  for  it  was  no  action  ;  but  a  <?reat  c  'c-cr>'  at 

P  Euchanan,  lib.  14. 
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chap,    many  Were  taken  prifoners,  and  fome  of  the  prlnci- 

xxxiii.    paj  nobiiity :  Among  thefe  the  earls  of  Camiis  and 

J542.       Glencairn;  the  lords  Maxwel,  Fleming,  Somerville, 

Oliphant,  Grey,  who  were  all  fent  to  London,  and 

given  in  cuftody  to  different  noblemen. 

The  king  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  diiafter,  was 
aftonifhed  ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  melancholic 
difpofition,  as  well  as  endowed  with  a  high  fpirit,  he 
loft  all  command  of  his  temper  on  this  difmal  occa- 
fion.  Rage  againil  his  nobility,  who  he  believed 
had  betrayed  him ;  fhame  for  a  defeat  by  fuch  un- 
equal numbers  ;  regret  for  the  paft,  fear  of  the 
future ;  all  thefe  palfions  fo  wrought  upon  him,  that 
he  would  admit  of  no  confolation,  but  abandoned 
himfelf  wholly  to  defpair.  His  body  was  wafted  by 
fympathy  with  his  anxious  mind  j  and  even  his  life 
began  to  be  thought  in  danger.  He  had  no  iflue 
living ;  and  hearing  that  his  queen  was  fafely  deli- 
vered, heafked  whether  me  had  brought  him  a  male 
or  a  female  child  ?  Being  told  the  latter ;  he 
turned  himfelf  in  his  bed  :  "  The  crown  came  with 
c;  a  woman,"  faid  he,  "  and  it  will  go  with  one  : 
"  Many  miferies  await  this  poor  kingdom :  Henry 
"  will  make  it  his  own  either  by  force  of  arms  or 
14th  Dec.    "  by  marriage."     A  few  days  after,  he  expired,  in 

Umes  the  tne  nower  °^  n*s  age>  a  Prmce  of  considerable  virtues 
Fifth.  and  talents ;  well  fitted,  by  his  vigilance  and  perfonal 
courage,  for  reprefling  thofe  diforders  to  which  his 
kingdom  during  that  age  was  fo  much  expofed.  He 
executed  juftice  with  impartiality  and  rigour ;  but  as 
he  fupported  the  commonalty  and  the  church  againft 
the  rapine  of  the  nobility,  he  efcaped  not  the  hatred 
of  that  order.  The  proteftants  alfo,  whom  he  op- 
posed, have  endeavoured  to  throw  many  ftains  on 
his  memory  ;  but  ha  v  e  not  been  able  to  hx  any  con- 
fiderable  imputation  upon  him  . 

«5  See  note  [0]  at  the  end  cf  the  volume. 
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Henry  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  victory,  and  c j*y^ 
of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  projected,  as  ^^^ 
James  had  forefeen,  the  fcheme  of  uniting  Scotland  I543 
to  his  own  dominions,  by  marrying  his  fon  Edward 
to  the  heirefs  of  that  kingdom r.  He  called  together 
^he  Scottifh  nobles  who  were  his  prifoners  5  and 
after  reproaching  them  in  fevere  terms  for  their  pre- 
tended breach  of  treaty,  he  began  to  foften  his  tone, 
and  propofed  to  them  this  expedient,  by  which  he 
hoped  thofe  diforders,  fo  prejudicial  to  both  dates, 
would  for  the  future  be  prevented.  He  offered  to 
bellow  on  them  their  liberty  without  ranfom  ;  and 
only  required  of  them  engagements  to  favour  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  their  young 
miftrefs.  They  were  eafily  prevailed  on  to  give 
their  affent  to  a  propofal  which  feemed  fo  natural 
and  fo  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms  ;  and  being 
conduded  to  Newcaflle,  they  delivered  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  hoflages  for  their  return,  in  cafe  the  in- 
tended nuptials  were  not  completed:  And  they 
thence  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  they  found 
affairs  in  fome  confufion. 

The  pope,  obferving  his  authority  in  Scotland  to 
be  in  danger  from  the  fpreading  of  the  new  opinions, 
had  bellowed  on  Beaton  the  primate  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  in  order  to  confer  more  influence  upon 
him  ;  and  that  prelate  had  long  been  regarded  as 
prime  minifter  to  James,  and  as  the  head  of  that 
party  which  defended  the  ancient  privileges  and 
property  of  the  ecclefiaftics.  Upon  the  death  of 
his 'matter,  this  man,  apprehenfive  of  the  confe- 
quences,  both  to  his  party  and  to  himfelf,  endea- 
voured to  keep  poffefiion  of  power ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  he  is  accufed  of  executing  a  deed,  which 
required  a  high  degree  of  temerity.  He  forged,  it 
is  faia;  a  will  for  the  king,  appointing  himfelf,  and 
three  noblemen  more,  regents  of  the  kingdom  during 

«"  Stowe,  p.  jCj.    Kerberr,  Eurnet,  Bu:';ar. 
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c  II A  P.  the  minority  of  the  infant  princefs s :  At  leaft,  for 
xx  ir.  JjilJfyn'ahs  are  rot  well  agreed  in  the  circumftances  of 
j.r~~  the  fact,  he  had  read  to  James  a  paper  of  that  im- 
port to  which  that  monarch,  during  the  delirium 
which  preceded  his  death,  had  given  an  imperfect 
aflfent  and  approbation  r.  By  virtue  of  this  will 
Beaton  had  put  himfelf  in  polfeffion  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  having  united  his  interefts  with  thofe  of 
the  queen-dowager,  he  obtained  the  confent  of  the 
convention  of  dates,  and  excluded  the  pretenfions  of 
the  earl  of  Arran. 

James  earl  of  Arran,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
was  next  heir  to  the  ■  crown  by  his  grandmother, 
daughter  of  Tames  III.  and  on  that  account  feemed 
belt  entitled  to  poffefs  that  high  office  into  which  the 
cardinal  had  intruded  himfelf.  The  profpcct  alio  of 
his  fucceflicn  after  a  princefs,  who  was  in  fuch  tender 
infancy,  procured  him  many  partifans  ;  and  though 
his  character  indicated  little  fpirit.  activity,  cr  am- 
bition, a  propenfity  which  he  had  difcovered  for  the 
new  opinions,  had  attached  to  him  all  :he  zealous 
promoters  of  thofe  innovations.  By  means  of  thefe 
adherents,  joined  to  the  vaflais  of  his  own  family,  he 
had  been  able  to  make  oppofition  to  the  cardinal's 
adminiftration;  and  the  fufpiciori  of  Beaton's  forgery, 
with  the  arceflion  of  the  noblemen  who  had  been 
priibners  in  England,  aflifted  too  by  fome  money 
lent  from  London,  was  able  to  turn  the  balance  in 
his  favour.  The  ea  :  of  Angus  and  his  brother, 
havrig  taken  the  prefent  opportunity  of  returning 
inr~  their  native  country,  oppofed  the  cardinal  with 
ail  tfife  credit  of  that  powerful  family  ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of.  the  convention  had  now  embraced  oppofite 
intere'ls  to  thofe  which,  formeily  prevailed.  Arran 
was  declared  governor  ;  the  cardinal  was  committed 
to  cuiiody  un^er  the  care  of  lord  Setonj  and  a  nego- 

s  Sadler' i  Letters,  p.  161.     Spotfwocd,p.  71.   Buchanan,  lib.  15. 
*  John  K.n-"j  i^lery  of  the  Reformation. 
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tiation  was  commenced  with  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  c  ha  p. 
Knglifh  arnbaffador,  for  the  marriage  of  the  infant    X^V,J 
queen   with  the  prince  of  Wales.     The  following      I543. 
conditions  were  quickly  agreed  on ;   that  the  queen  Treaty 
fhould  remain  in  Scotland  till  me  mould  be  ten  years  fcuJd. 
of  age ;  that  fhe  mould  then  be  fent  to  England  to 
be  educated  ;  that  fix  Scottifh  noblemen  mould  im- 
mediately be  delivered  as   holtages  to   Henry ;  and 
that  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  its  union  with 
England,  fhould  ftill  retain  its  laws  and  privileges  *. 
By  means   of   thefe   equitable  conditions   the  war 
between  the  nations,  which  had  threatened  Scotland 
with  fuch   difmal   calamities,    feemed  to  be    fully 
compofed,  and  to  be  changed  into   perpetual   con- 
cord and  amity. 

But  the  cardinal-primate,  having  prevailed  on 
Seton  toreilore  him  to  his  liberty,  was  able,  by  his 
intrigues,  to  confound  all  thefe  meafures,  which 
appeared  fo  well  concerted.  He  aiTembled  the  mcfl 
confiderable  ecclefiaflics  ;  and  having  reprefented  to 
them  the  imminent  danger  to  which  their  revenues 
ani  privileges  were  expoied,  he  perfuaded  them  to 
colled  privately  from  the  clergy  a  large  mm  of  mo- 
ney, by  which,  if  entrusted  to  his  management,  he 
engaged  to  overturn  the  fchemes  of  their  enemies '•". 
Befides  the  partifans  whom  he  acquired  by  pecu- 
niary motives,  he  roufed  up  the  zeal  of  thofe  who 
were  attached  to  the  catholic  worihip  ;  and  he  repre- 
fenced  the  union  with  England  as  the  fure  forerunner 
of  ruin  to  the  church  and  to  the  ancient  religion. 
The  national  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  their  fouthern 
neigh. K.e.x-;  v.^s  alio  an  infallible  engine  by  which 
wrought  upon  the  people  ;  and  though 
the  terror  of  Henry's  arms,  and  their  own  inability 
to  make  refinance,  had  procured  a  temporary  affent 
to  the  alliance  and  marriage  propofed,  the  fettled 
habits  of  the  nation  produced  an  extreme  averfion 

v  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  Letters,  w  Buchanan,  lib.  15. 
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c  ii  A  r\  to  thofe  meafures.  The  Englifh  ambaffador  and  his 
xxxn i .  rctinue  received  many  infuks  from  perfons  whom 
the  cardinal  had  inftigated  to  commit  thofe  violences, 
in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a  rupture  :  But  Sadler  pru- 
dently diffembled  the  matter  ;  and  waited  patiently 
till  the  day  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  hoftages. 
Ke  then  demanded  of  the  regent  the  performance  of 
that  important  article  ;  but  received  for  anfwer,  that 
his  authorii :  was  very  precarious,  that  the  nation 
had  npw  taken  a  different  imprefiion,  and  that  it 
was  net  in  his  power  to  compel  any  of  the  nobility  to 
deliver  themfeives  as  hoftages  to  the  Englifh.  Sadler, 
forefeeinc  the  confecuence  of  this  refufal,  fent  a 
fuflpjnQns  to  all  thofe  who  had  been  priibners  in 
England,  and  required  them  to  fulfil  the  promife 
which  thev  had  given,  of  returning  into  cuflody. 
None  of  them  fhowed  fo  much  fentiment  of  honour 
as  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  except  Gilbert  Ken- 
nedy earl  of  Cahilis.  Henry  was  fo  well  pleafed 
with  the  behaviour  of  this  nobleman,  that  he  not 
only  received  him  gracioufly,  but  honoured  him  with 
preients,  gave  .him  his  liberty,  and  fent  him  back  to 
Scotland,  with  his  two  brothers  whom  he  had  left  as 
hoftages x. 
Newrup-  This  behaviour  of  the  Scottifh  nobles,  though  it 
reflected  diflionour  on  the  nation,  was  not  difagree- 
able  to  the  cardinal,  who  forefaw  that  all  thefe  per- 
fons would  now  be  deeply  interefted  to  maintain 
their  enmity  and  oppofition  to  England.  And  as  a 
war  was  foon  expected  with  that  kingdom,  he  found 
it  neceffary  immediately  to  apply  to  France,  and  to 
crave  the  a fli fiance  of  that  ancient  ally  during  the 
prefe ni  diftreffes  of  the  Scettiih  nation.  Though 
the  French  king  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  interefl  in 
fupporting  Scotland,  a  demand  of  aid  could  not  have 
been  madt  on  him  at  a  more  unfeafonable  juncture. 
His  pretenfions  on  the  Miianefe,  and  his  refent- 

*  Buchanan,  fib,  ij. 
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ment  againft  Charles,  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  c  H  a  p. 
that  potentate  ;  and  having  made  great  though  fruit-  xxxin- 
lefs  efforts  during  the  preceding  campaign,  he  was  ,-4,. 
the  more  difabled  at  prefent  from  defending  his  own 
dominions,  much  more  from  granting  any  fuccour 
to  the  Scots.  Matthew  Stuart  earl  of  Lenox,  a 
young  nobleman  of  a  great  family,  was  at  that  time  in 
the  French  court ;  and  Francis,  being  informed  that 
he  was  engaged  in  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  with 
the  Hamiltons,  who  had  murdered  his  father,  fent 
him  over  to  his  native  country,  as  a  fupport  to  the 
cardinal  and  the  queen-mother:  And  he  promifed 
that  a  fupply  of  money,  and,  if  neceflary,  even 
military  fuccours,  mould  foon  be  difpatched  after 
him.  Arran  the  governor,  feeing  ail  thefe  prepara- 
tions againfl  him,  affembled  his  friends,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  get  the  perfon  of  the  infant  queen  into 
his  cuflody  ;  but  being  repulfed,  he  was  obliged  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  his  enemies,  and 
to  entruft  that  precious  charge  to  four  neutral  per- 
fons,  the  heads  of  potent  families,  the  Grahams, 
Areikines,  Lindfeys,  and  Levingftones.  The  arrival 
of  Lenox,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfaclions,  ferved 
to  render  the  victory  of  the  French  party  over  the 
Englifh  (till  more  indifputable  y. 

The  oppofition  which  Henry  met  with  in  Scot-  Runture 
land  from  tneFrench  intrigues  excited  his  refentment,  J^ance. 
and  farther  confirmed  the  refolution  which  he  had 
already  taken,  of  breaking  with  France,  and  of 
uniting  his  arms  with  thole  of  the  emperor.  He 
had  other  grounds  of  complaint  againfl  the  French 
king ;  which,  though  not  of  great  importance,  yet 
being  recent,  were  able  to  overbalance  thdfe  great 
injuries  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Charles. 
He  pretended  that  Francis  had  engaged  to  imitate 
his  example  in  feparating  himfelf  entirely  from  the 

7  Buchanan,  lib.  15.    Drummoad. 
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CHAP,  fee  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had  broken  his  promife  in 
•  that  particular.  He  was  diifatisfied  that  James  his 
nephew  had  been  allowed  to  many,  flrit  Magdalene 
of  France,  then  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Guife ; 
and  he  confidered  thefe  alliances  as  pledges  which 
Francis  gave  of  his  intentions  to  fupport  the  Scots 
againft  the  power  of  England z.  He  had  been  in- 
formed of  fome  railleries  which  the  French  king  had 
thrown  out  againft  his  conduct  with  regard  to  his 
wives.  He  was  difgufted  that  Francis,  after  fo  many 
obligations  which  he  owed  him,  had  facrificed  him 
to  the  emperor;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship, 
had  rafnly  revealed  his  fecrets  to  that  fubtle  and  in- 
terefted  monarch.  And  he  complained  that  regular 
payments  were  never  made  of  the  fums  due  to  him 
by  France,  and  of  the  penfion  which  had  been  ftipu- 
lated.  Impelled  by  all  thefe  motives,  he  alienated 
himfelf  from  his  ancient  friend  and  confederate,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  emperor,  who  earneftly 
courted  his  alliance.  This  league,  betides  ftipula- 
tions  for  mutual  defence,  contained  a  plan  for  in- 
vading France ;  and  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to 
enter  Francis's  dominions  with  an  army,  each  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  men ;  and  to  require  that  prince 
to  pay  Henry  all  the  fums  which  he  owed  him,  and 
to  conugn  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Terouenne,  and 
Ardres,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  regular  payment  of  his 
penfion  for  the  future :  In  cafe  thefe  conditions  were 
rejected,  the  confederate  princes  agreed  to  challenge 
for  Henry  the  crown  of  France,  or,  in  default  of 
it,  the  dutchies  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and 
Guienne  ;  for  Charles,  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and 
fome  other  territories  \  That  they  might  have  a 
pretence  for  enforcing  thefe  claims,  they  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  Francis,  requiring  him  to  renounce  his  alli- 
ance with  fultan  Solyman,  and  to  make  reparation 

*  Pere  Daniel.  a  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  768.  vol.  xv.  p. 2. 
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for  all  the  prejudice  which  Chriftendom  had  fuftained  cr*J A  p- 
from  that  unnatural  confederacy.  Upon  the  French  v,^— J 
king's  refufal,  war  was  declared  againd  him  by  the      154?. 
allies.     It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  par- 
tifans  of  France  objected  to  Charles  his  alliance  with 
the  heretical  king  of  England,  as  no  lefs  obnoxious 
than  that  which  Francis  had  contracted  with  Soly- 
man :   And  they  obferved,  that  this  league  was  a 
breach  of  the  folemn  promife  which  he  had  given  to 
Clement  VII.  never  to  make  peace  or  alliance  with 
England. 

While  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  nego-  22djan. 
dating,  the  king  fummoned  a  new  feffion  of  pariia-  A  pay- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  fupplies  for  his  projected 
war  with  France.  The  parliament  granted  him  a 
fubfidy,  to  be  paid  in  three  years :  It  was  levied  in 
a  peculiar  manner ;  but  exceeded  not  three  millings 
in  the  pound  upon  any  individual b.  The  convoca- 
tion gave  the  king  fix  millings  in  the  pound,  to  be 
levied  in  three  years.  Greater  fums  were  always, 
even  during  the  eftablimment  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, exacted  from  the  clergy  than  from  the  laity  : 
Which  made  the  emperor  Charles  fay,  when  Henry 
diffolved  the  monafteries,  and  fold  their  revenues,  or 
bellowed  them  on  his  nobility  and  courtiers,  that 
he  had  killed  the  hen  which  brought  him  the  golden 
eggs c. 

The  parliament  alfo  facilitated  the  execution  of 
the  former  law,  by  which  the  king's  proclamations 
were  made  equal  to  ftatutes :  They  appointed  that 
any  nine  counfellors  mould  form  a  legal  court  for 

b  They  who  vrere  worth  in  goods  twenty  (hillings  and  upwards  to 
five  pounds,  paid  four  pence  of  every  pound ;  from  five  pounds  to. 
ten  pounds,  eight  pence;  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  fixteen 
pence ;  from  twenty  and  upwards,  two  findings.  Lands,  fees,  and 
annuities,  from  twenty  (hillings  to  five  pounds,  paid  eight  pence  in 
the  pound;  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  fbctecrri  pence ;  from  ten 
pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  two  {hillings  ;  from  twenty  pounds  and 
'.'-wards,  three  (hillings. 
)llier,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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CHAP,  punilhing  all  difobedience  to  proclamations.  The 
^  _',  total  abolition  of  juries  in  criminal  caufes,  as  well  as 
ij4>  of  all  parliaments,  feemed,  if  the  king  had  fo  pleafed, 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  this  enormous  law.  He 
might  iflue  a  proclamation,  enjoining  the  execution 
of  any  penal  ftatute,  and  afterwards  try  the  criminals, 
not  for  breach  of  the  ftatute,  but  for  difobedience  to 
his  proclamation.  It  is  remarkable  that  lord  Mount- 
joy  entered  a  proteil  againft  this  law  ;  and  it  is 
equally  remarkable,  that  that  proteft  is  the  only  one 
entered  againft  any  public  bill  during  this  whole 
reign d. 

It  was  enacted e  this  feffion,  That  any  fpiritual 
perfon  who  preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  king's  book,  the  Erudition  cf 
a  Chrijiian  Ma?i,  or  contrary  to  any  doctrine  which 
he  mould  thereafter  promulgate,  was  to  be  admitted 
on  the  firfl  conviction  to  renounce  his  error ;  on  the 
fecond,  he  was  required  to  carry  a  faggot ;  which  if 
he  refufed  to  do,  or  fell  into  a  third  offence,  he  was 
to  be  burnt.  But  the  laity,  for  the  third  offence, 
were  only  to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be 
liable  to  perpetual  imprifonment.  Indictments  muft 
be  laid  within  a  year  after  the  offence,  and  the  pri- 
foner  was  allowed  to  bring  witneffes  for  his  exculpa- 
tion. Thefe  penalties  were  lighter  than  thofe  which 
were  formerly  impofed  on  a  denial  cf  the  real  pre- 
fence :  It  was,  however,  fubjoined  in  this  ftatute, 
that  the  act  of  the  fix  articles  was  ftill  in  force.  But, 
in  order  to  make  the  king  more  entirely  mafter  of  his 
people,  it  was  enacted,  That  he  might  hereafter  at 
his  pleafure  change  this  act,  or  any  provifion  in  it. 
By  this  claufe  both  parties  were  retained  in  fubjec- 
tion  :  So  far  as  regarded  religion,  the  king  was  in- 
verted in  the  fulleft  manner  with  the  fole  legiilative 
authority  in  his  kingdom  :  And  all  his  fubjects  were, 
under  the  fevereft  penalties,  exprefsly  bound  to  re- 

J  Burnet,  p.  32a.  e  34  and  55  Hen.  VJII.  c.  i. 
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ceive  Implicitly  whatever  doctrine  he  mould  pleafe  to  ft®  A  p* 
recommend  to  them.  /   "       '. 

The  reformers  began  to  entertain*  hopes  that  this  1543. 
great  power  of  the  crown  might  frill  be  employed  in  *atl1  Jul>"« 
their  favour.  The  king  married  Catherine  Par, 
widow  of  Nevil  lord  Latimer ;  a  woman  of  virtue, 
and  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  new  doctrine.  By 
this  marriage  Henry  confirmed  what  had  formerly 
been  foretold  in  jell,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
efpoufe  a  widow.  The  king's  league  with  the  em- 
peror feemed  a  circumftance  no  lefs  favourable  to  the 
catholic  party ;  and  thus  matters  remained  (till 
nearly  balanced  between  the  factions. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  powerful  confede- 
racy between  Henry  and  Charles  were  inconfider- 
able  during  the  prefent  year.  The  campaign  was 
opened  with  a  victory  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cleves, 
Francis's  ally,  over  the  forces  of  the  emperor  f: 
Francis  in  perfon  took  the  field  early ;  and  made 
himfelf  matter,  without  refillance,  cf  the  whole 
dutchy  of  Luxembourg  :  He  afterwards  took  Lan- 
drecy,  and  added  fome  fortifications  to  it.  Charles 
having  at  laft  afTembled  a  powerful  army,  appeared 
in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  after  taking  almoft 
every  fortrefs  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  he  reduced 
the  duke  to  accept  of  the  terms  which  he  was  pleafed 
to  prefcribe  to  him.  Being  then  joined  by  a  body  of 
fix  thoufand  Englifh,  he  fat  down  before  Landrecy, 
and  covered  the  fiege  with  an  army  of  above  forty 
thoufand  men.  Francis  advanced  at  the  head  of  an 
army  not  much  inferior  ;  as  if  he  intended  to  give 
the  emperor  battle,  or  oblige  him  to  raife  the  fiege  : 
But  while  thefe  two  rival  monarchs  were  facing  each 
other,  and  all  men  were  in  expectation  of  fome  great 
event,  the  French  king  found  means  of  throwing 
fuccour  into  Landrecy  ;  and  having  thus  effected  his 
purpofe,  he  fkilfully  made  a  retreat.    Charles,  find- 

f  Memoires  du  Bellay,  lib.  10. 
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c  H  A  P.  ing  the  feafoii  far  advanced,  defpaired  of  fuccefs  in 
^^  Lj  &s  enferprife,  and  found  it  necelfary  to  go  into  win- 

,543.  ter-quarters. 
Admsof  ^he  vanity  of  Kenry  was  flattered  by  the  figure 
which  he  made  in  the  great  tranfa&ions  on  the  con- 
tinent :  But  the  interefts  of  his  kingdom  were  more 
deeply  concerned  in  the  event  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 
Arran,  the  governor,  was  of  fo  indolent  and  unam- 
bitious a  character,  that  had  he  not  been  ftimulated 
by  his  friends  and  dependants,  he  never  had  afpired 
to  any  mare  in  the  adminiftration ;  and  when  he 
found  himfelf  overpowered  by  the  party  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  the  cardinal,  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  of  any  terms  of  accommodation, 
however  diihonourabie.  He  even  gave  them  a  Aire 
pledge  of  his  uncerity,  by  renouncing  the  principles 
of  the  reformers,  and  reconciling  himfelf  to  the 
Romifh  communion  in  the  Francifcan  church  at 
Stirling.  By  this  weaknefs  and  levity  he  loft  his 
credit  with  the  whole  nation,  and  rendered  the  pro- 
teftants,  who  were  hitherto  the  chief  fupport  of  his 
power,  his  mortal  enemies.  The  cardinal  acquired 
an  entire  afcendant  in  the  kingdom :  The  queen- 
dowager  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him  :  The 
governor  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  in  every  pre- 
teniion  :  Lenox  alone  was  become  an  obftacle  to  his 
meafures,  and  reduced  him  to  fome  difficulty. 

The  inveterate  enmity  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  families  of  Lenox  and  Arran  made  the  in- 
terefts of  thefe  two  noblemen  entirely  incompatible  ; 
and  as  the  cardinal  and  the  French  party,  in  order  to 
engage  Lenox  the  more  in  their  caufe,  had  flattered 
him  with  the  hopes  of  iucceeding  to  the  crown  after 
their  infant  fovereigrL  this  rivalihip  had  tended  ftill 
farther  to  roufe  the  animofity  of  the  Hamiltons. 
Lenox  too  had  been  encouraged  to  afpire  to  the 
marriage  of  the  queen-dowager,  which  would  have 
given  him  fome  pretenfions  to  the  regency  j  and  as 

he 
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as  become  aifuming  on  account  of  the  fer  vices  C  11  A  p. 
which  he  had  rendered  the  party,  the  cardinal-found    xx^Ul- 
that  fihce  he  muff  choofe  between  the  friendfhip  of      t5^. 
Lenox  and  that  of  Arran,  the  latter  nob' 
was  more  eahly  governed >    and  who  was  inverted 

b  prefeiit  authority,  was  in  every  refpecl  prefer- 
able. Lencx,  finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
fucceed  in  his  pretentions  to  the  qucen-dowar  er, 
and  that  Arran,  favoured  by  the  cardinal,  had  ac- 
quired the  afcendancy,  retired  to  Dunbarton,  \ 
governor  of  which  was  entirely  at  his  devotion  :  he 
entered  into  a  fecret  correspondence  with  the  E 
lilh  court ;  and  he  fummoned  his  vailals  and  parti- 
fans  to  attend  him.  All  thofe  who  were  inclined  to 
the  protectant  religion,  or  were  on  any  account  dif- 
conteiited  with  the  cardinal's  adminiflration,    now 

rded  Lenox  as  the  head  of  their  party  ;    and 
they  readily  made  him  a  tender  of  their  J 
In  a  little  time  he  had  collecled   an  army  of 
thoufand  men,  and  he  threatened  his  enemies  v, 
immediate  deftruotion.     Th-_      rdJ    al  had  no  equal 
force  to  oppofe  to  him  ;  but  as  he  was  a  prudent  man, 
he  forefaw  that  Lenox  could   not   long  fub/iif  fo 
great  ah  army,  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by 
opening  a  negotiation  with  him.     lie  feduced  his 
followers  by  various  artifices  ;   he  prevailed  on  the 
DouglalTes  to  change  party ;  he  reprefented  to  the 
whole  nation  the  danger  of  civil  wars  and  commo- 
tions :    And  Lenox,  obferving  the  unequal  conteft 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  at  lad  obliged  to  lay 

,i  his  arm.3,  and  to  accept  of  an  accommoa'atioii 
with  trn  v  and  the  cardinal.     Prefent  peace 

;   bat  no  confidence  took  place  between 
the  pa  g  his  caftles,  a] 

defence,  waited  the  arrival 
of  Engljfh   fuccours,    from  e  alone 

he  expected  to    obtain    the    fuperioriry    over  *his 
enemies. 
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1544. 

Jan.  14. 
A  parlia 
ment. 


CHAP.       While  the  winter  feafon  retrained  Henry  from 
XXxm.    military  operations,  he  fummoned  a  new  parliament  j 
in  which  a  law  was  paffed,  fuch  as  he  was  pleafed 
to  dictate,  with  regard  to  the  fucceilion  of  the  crown. 
After  declaring  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of 
the  king's  male  iilue,  were  fine  and  immediate  heirs 
to  the  crown,  the  parliament  reflored  the  two  prin- 
ceffes,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,    to  their  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion.     This  feemed  a  reafonable  piece  of  juflice, 
and  corrected  what  the  king's  former  violence  had 
thrown  into  confufion ;   but  it  was  impofftble  for 
Henry  to  do  any  thing,  how  laudable  foever,  with- 
out betraying,   in  fome  circumftance,  his  umal  ex- 
travagance and  caprice :    Though   he  opened    the 
way  for  thefe  two  princeiTes  to  mount  the  throne, 
he  would  not  allow  the  a£ts  to  be  reverfed  which 
had  declared  them  illegitimate  ;  he  made  the  parlia- 
ment confer  on  him  a  power    of  ftill    excluding 
them,  if  they  refufed  to  fubmit  to  any  condition^, 
which  he  mould  be  pleafed  to  impofe  ;  and  he  re- 
quired them  to  enact,  that,  in  default  of  his  own 
iflue,  he  might  difpofe  of  the  crown  as  he  pleafed, 
by  will    or  letters  patent.     He  did   not  probably 
forefee,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  degraded  the  par- 
liament, by  rendering  it  the  paffive  inftrument  of 
his  variable  and  violent  inclinations,  he  taught  the- 
people  to  regard  all  its  acls  as  invalid,  and  thereby 
defeated  even  the  purpofes  which  he  was  £0  bent  to 

attain*    «'■'?■'* 

An  acl  palfed,  declaring  that  the  king's  ufuai 

ftyle  mould  be  "  King  of  England,  France,  and 
*'  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  on  earth  the 
"  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ire- 
"  land."  It  feemed  a  palpable  inconfiftency  to 
retain  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  the 
court  of  Rome  had  conferred  on  him,  for  main- 
taining its  caufe  againft  Luther ;  and  yet  fubjoin 
his  ecclefiaftica!  fupremacy  in  oppofition  to  the 
claims  of  that  court. 

An 
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An  aft  alfo  patted  for  the  remiflion  of  the  debt  crH„^  f- 
which  the  king  had  lately  contracted  by  a  general  ,_J_^J 
loan,  levied  upon  the  people.     It  will  eafily  be  be-       1544. 
lieved,  that  after  the  former  acl  of  this  kind,  the 
loan  was  not  entirely  voluntary  ?.     But  there  was  a 
peculiar  circumftance  attending  the  prefent  ftatute, 
which  none  but  Henry  would  have  thought   of  5 
namely,    that  thofe  who  had  already  gotten  pay- 
ment, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  mould  refund  the 
money  to  the  exchequer. 

The  oaths  which  Henry  impofed  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  ecclefiaftical  model,  were  not  more  reafon- 
able  than  his  other  meafures.  All  his  fubjects  of 
any  distinction  had  already  been  obliged  to  renounce 
the  pope's  fupremacy ;  but  as  the  claufes  to  which 
they  fwore  had  not  been  deemed  entirely  fatisfaclory, 
another  oath  was  impofed ;  and  it  was  added,  that 
all  thofe  who  had  taken  the  former  oaths  mould  be 
underftood  to  have  taken  the  new  one  h.  A  ft.range 
fuppofition !  to  reprefent  men  as  bound  by  an  oath 
which  they  had  never  taken. 

The  moil  commendable  law  to  which  the  parlia- 
ment gave  their  {auction,  was  that  by  which  they 
mitigated  the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  and  enadted, 
that  no  perfon  mould  be  put  to  his  trial  upon  an  ac- 
cufation  concerning  any  of  the  offences  comprifed 
in  that  fanguinary  ftatute,  except  on  the  oath  of 
twelve  perfons  before  commiffioners  authorifed  for 
the  purpofe  ;  and  that  no  perfon  mould  be  arretted 
or  committed  to  ward  for  any  fuch  offence  before 
he  was  indicted.  Any  preacher  accufed  of  fpeaking 
in  his  fermon  contrary  to  thefe  articles,  mult  be 
indicted  within  forty  days. 

The  king  always  experienced  the  limits  of  his: 
authority  whenever  he  demanded  fubfidies,  however 
moderate,  from  the  parliament ;  and  therefore,  not 

*«i.<Hcn.  vni.cn.  h  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  x. 
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C  H  A  P.  to  hazard  a  rcfufal,  lie  made  no  mention  this  feafofi 
X^-XJII.    Qf  a  fUpp[y .  3uj-  as  his  w^j-s  both  in  France  and 

1544.      Scotland,  as  well  as  his  ufual  prodigality,  had  in- 
volved him  in  great  expence,    he  had  recourfe  to 
other  methods  of  filling  his  exchequer.     Notwith- 
standing the  former  abolition  of  his  debts,  he  yet 
required  new  loans  from  his  subjects  :   And  he  en- 
hanced gold  from  forty-five  millings  to  forty-eight 
an  ounce  ;  and  filver  from  three  millings  and  nine- 
pence  to  four  (hillings.     His  pretence  for  this  inno- 
:on  was  to  prevent  the  money  from    being   ex- 
ported ;   as  if  that  expedient  could  any  wife  ferve  the 
purpofe.     He  even  coined  fome  bafe  money,   and 
ordered    it    to    be  current  by  proclamation.     He 
named   commimoners  for  levying  a  benevolence, 
and  he  extorted  about  feventy  thoufand  pounds  by 
this  expedient.     Read,    alderman  of  London ',    a 
fcran  fcmewhat  advanced  in  years,  having  refufed  to- 
contribute,  or  not  coming  up  to  the  expectation  of 
the  commiflioners,  was  inrolled  as  a  foot-foldier  in 
the  Scottifh  wars,    and  was  there  taken  prifoner, 
Roach,  who  had  been  equally  refractory,  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  obtained  not  his  liberty  but  by  pay- 
ing a  large  compofition  k.     Thefe  powers  of  the  pre- 
rogative (which  at  that  time  palled  unquestioned), 
the  compelling  of  any  man  to  ferve  in  any  ornce, 
and  the  imprifoning  of  any  man  during  pleafure,  not 
to  mention  the  practice  of  extorting  loans,  rendered 
the  fovereign  in  a  manner  abfolute  master  of  the 
perfon  and  property  of  every  individual. 

Early  this  year  the  king  fent  a  fleet  and  an  armv 
to  invade  Scotland.  The  fleet  confided  of  near  two 
hundred  vefTels,  and  carried  on  board  ten  thoufand 
men.  Dudley  lord  Lifle  commanded  the  fea-forces  ; 
the  earl  of  Hertford  the  land.  The  troops  were 
jdifernbarked  near  Leith ;  and,    after  difperfmg  a 


i  Herbert.    Stowe,  p.  588.    Baker,  p.  29Z. 
k  Goodwin's  Annals,    Stowe,  p.  jo8. 
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fmall  body  which  oppofed  them,  they  took  that  SrSJjxE; 
town  without  refiftance,  and  then  marched  to  Edin-  fl_"-'_^ 
burgh.  The  gates  were  foon  beaten  down  (for  little  1544- 
or  no  refiftance  was  made) ;  and  the  Englim  firft 
pillaged,  and  then  fet  fire  to  the  city.  The  regent 
and  cardinal  were  not  prepared  to  oppofe  fo  great  a 
force,  and  they  fled  to  Stirling.  Hertford  marched 
eaftward ;  and  being  joined  by  a  new  body  under 
Evers,  warden  of  the  caft  marches,  he  laid  wafle 
the  whole  country,  burned  and  deftroyed  rladdjng- 
1  on  and  Dunbar,  then  retreated  into  England  > 
having  loft  only  forty  men  in  the  whole  expedition. 
The  earl  of  Arran  collected  fome  forces ;  but  find- 
ing that  the  Englim  were  already  departed,  he 
turned  thern  againit  Lenox,  who  was  juftly  fufpecled 
of  a  correfpondence  with  the  enemy.  That  noble- 
man, after  making  fome  refinance,  wag  obliged  to 
fly  into  England  ;  where  Henry  fettled  a  penfiqn  en 
him,  and  even  gave  him  his  niece,  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  in  marriage.  In  return,  Lenox  flipu- 
lated  conditions  by  which,  had  he  been  able  to  exe- 
cute them,  he  muft  have  reduced  his  country  to 
total  fervitude '» 

Henry's  policy  was  blamed  in  this  fudden  and 
violent  incurfion  ;  by  which  he  inflamed  the  paflioiis 
of  the  Scots,  without  fubduing  their  fpirit ;  and  it 
was  commonly  laid,  that  he  did  too  much  if  he  in- 
tended to  foiicit  an  alliance,  and  too  little  if:  he 
meant  a  conqueft  m.  But  the  reafon  of  his  recalling 
the  troops  fo  foon.,  was  his  eagernefs  to  carry  on  a 
projected  enterprise  againft  France,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom. 
He  had  concerted  a  plan  with  the  emperor,  which 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  that  monarehv,  and  muft, 
as  a  neceffary  confequence,  have  involved  the  ruin 
of  England.  Theie  two  princes  had  agreed  to  invade 
France  with  forces,  amounting  to  above  a  hundred 
dioufand  men  :  Henry  engaged  to  k  mi  Ca- 

1  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  23.  39.  m  Herbert.    Butnet. 
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c  H  A  P.  lafj  •  Charles  from  the  Low  Countries  :  They  were 
v  "_*!'_' ^  to  enter  on  no  fiege ;  but  leaving  all  the  frontier 
1544.  towns  behind  them,  to  march  directly  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  to  join  their  forces,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to  the  entire  conqueft  of  the  kingdom. 
Francis  could  not  oppofe  to  thefe  formidable  pre- 
parations much  above  forty  thoufand  men. 
14th  July.  Henry,  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  during 
in'rSc.  n^3  abfalBC,  paffed  over  to  Calais  with  thirty  ^thou- 
fand men,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  Fitzalan  earl  of  Arundel,  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Paulet  lord  St,  John, 
lord  Ferrers  ofChartley,  lord  Mountjoy,  lord  Grey 
of  Wilton,  fir  Anthony  Brown,  fir  Francis  Bryan, 
and  the  mod  flourifhin^  nobilitv  and  gentry  of  hig 
kingdom.  The  Englifh  army  was  foon  joined  by 
the  count  de  Buren,  admiral  of  Flanders,  with  ten 
thousand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe ;  and  the" 
whole  compofed  an  army  which  nothing  on  that 
frontier  was  able  to  refill:.  The  chief  force  of  the 
Ffench  armies  was  drawn  to  the  fide  of  Champagne, 
5n  order  to  oppofe  the  Imperialifls. 

The  emperor,  with  an  army  of  near  fixty  thou- 
fand men,  had  taken  the  field  much  earlier  than 
Henry  ;  and,  not  to  lofe  time  while  he  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  his  confederate,  he  fat  down  before 
Luxembourg,  which  was  furrendered  to  him :  He 
thence  proceeded  to  Commercy  on  the  Meufe, 
which  he  took  :  Ligny  met  with  the  fame  fate  :  He 
next  laid  fiege  to  St.  Difier  on  the  Marae,  which 
though  a  weak  place  made  a  brave  refinance,  under 
the  count  of  Sancerre  the  governor,  and  the  fiege 
was  protra&ed  beyond  expectation. 

The  emperor  was  employed  before  this  town  at  the 
time  the  Englifh  forces  were  alfembled  in  Picardy* 
Flenry,  either  tempted  by  the  defencelefs  condition 
ol  the  French  frontier,  or  thinking  that  the  emperor 
had  fir (1  broken  his  engagement,  by  forming  fieges, 
or  perhaps  forefeeing  at  fall  the  dangerous  confer 

quences 
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quences  of  entirely  fubduing  the  French  power,  in-  cha  P. 
itead  of  marching  forward  to  Paris,  fat  down  before  xxxni. 
Montreuil  and  Boulogne.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  15*44. 
commanded  the  army  before  Montreuil :  The  king 
himfelf  that  before  Boulogne.  Vervin  was  governor 
of  the  latter  place,  and  under  him  Philip  Corfe,  a 
brave  old  foldier,  who  encouraged  the  garrifon  to 
defend  themfelves  to  the  lafl  extremity  againft  the 
Englifh.  He  was  killed  during  the  courfe  of  the  14th  Sept. 
liege,  and  the  town  was  immediately  furrendered  to 
Henry  by  the  cowardice  of  Vervin  ;  who  was  after- 
wards beheaded  for  this  dimonourabie  capitulation. 
During  the  courfe  of  this  fiege  Charles  had  taken 
St.  Difier  ;  and  finding  the  fealbn  much  advanced, 
he  began  to  hearken  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France, 
fince  all  his  fchemes  for  fubduing  that  kingdom 
were  likely  to  prove  abortive.  In  order  to  have  a 
pretence  for  deferring  his  ally,  he  fent  a  meffenger 
to  the  Englifh  camp,  requiring  Henry  immediately 
to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  to  meet  him  with  hi3 
army  before  Paris.  Henry  replied,  that  he  was  too 
far  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Boulogne  to  raife  it  with 
honour,  and  that  the  emperor  himfelf  had  firft 
broken  the  concert  by  beiieging  St.  Difier.  This 
anfwer  ferved  Charles  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Francis,  at  Crepy,  where  no  igthSepfc 
mention  was  made  of  England.  He  flipulated  to 
give  Flanders  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  whom  he 
agreed  to  marry  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Francis's 
iecond  fon ;  and  Francis  in  return  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  renounced 
all  claim  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  other  territories  in 
Italy.  This  peace,  fo  advantageous  to  Francis, 
was  procured  partly  by  the  decifive  victory  obtained 
in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  by  the  count  of 
Anguyen  over  the  Imperialifts  at  Cerifolles  in  Pied- 
mont, partly  by  the  emperor's  great  defire  to  turn 
{lis  arms  againfl  the  proteftant  princes  in  Germany. 

R  4  Charles 
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ordered  his  troops  to  feparate  from  the  Ens;-  " 
in  Picardy  ;   and  Henry,  finding  himfelf  obii » 
life  the  liege  of  "     :    I    rneci  into  Engr 

jot*  Sept.  ]anc}<      This  campaign  ferved  to   the  populace  as 
■  or  of  great  triumph  ;  but  ail  men  of  fenfe  con- 
cluded that  the  king  had,  as  in  ad  his  former  mili- 
tary enterprises,  made,  at  a  great  expence,  an  ac- 
quisition \v  5  of  no  importance. 
-T                with  Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  con- 
v,  and  with  various  fuccefs.     Sir  Ralph 
\    now    lord  Evers,    and  fir  Bryan  Latoun, 
:.  an  inroad  into  that  kingdom  ;   and  having  laid 
;counti-:  .iotdale  and  the  Merfe,  they 
:eeded  to  the  abbey  of  Coldingham,  which  they 
took  pciTcfTionjof,  and    fortified.      The   governor 

-.mbled  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  men,  in 
to  dhlodge  them  from  this  poll ;  but  he  had  no 
fooner  opened  his  batteries  before  die  place  than  a 
Hidden  panic  feized  him  ;  he  left  the  army,  and  Red 
to  Dunbar.  He  complained  of  the  mutiny  of  his 
troops,  and  pretended  apprehensions  left  they  mould, 
deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifn  :  But  his 
own  unwarlike  fpirit  was  generally  believed  to  has  e 
been  the  motive  of  this  dif  flight.     The 

Scottim  army,  upon  the  departure  of  their  gen 
fell  into  confufion  ;  and  had  not  Angus,  with  a  few 

of  his  retainers,  brougr ;e  cannon,  and  prc- 

heir   rear,  the   Englifh  might,  have  gained 

great  advaiv  vcr  them.     Evers,  elated  with 

this  faceefs,  beaded  to  Henry  that  he  had  cenqu 

all  Scotland  to  the  Forth  ;   and  he  claimed  a  reward 

for  this  important  ierviee.     The  duke  of  Norfolk, 

.   j   knew  with    what  \y  fuch   acquifitions 

would  be  mahitaint  warlike  enemy,  ad- 

•I  the  ki:  .:nt  him,  as  his  reward,  the  con- 

fts  of  winch  he  boafted  fo   highly.      The  next'-- 

inroad  made  by  the  Englifh  fae\ved  the  vanity  ot 

3545-     Evers's  hopes.     This  general  led  about  five  thour 

fand 
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fandmen  into  Tiviotdale,  and  was  emnloved  in  r?.-  c  **£P. 
luntrv  ;  when  intelligence  was  brought  ^JU"  _^ It 
him   that   fome  Scottifh   forces   appeared  near   the       1543. 
abbey  of  ivlelrofs.     Angus  had  roufed  th  nor 

to  more  activity ;  and  a  proclamation  being  ilmed 
for  aiiembling  the  troops  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties^ a  conliderable  body  had  repaired  thither  to  op- 
pofethc  enemy.  Norman  Lefiv,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  had  alio  io!ned  the  army  with  fome  volun- 
teers from  Fife ;  and  he  infpired  courage  into  the 
whole,  as  well  by  this  accefiion  of  force,  as  by  his 
perfonal  braverv  and  intrepidity.  In  order  to  bring 
their  troops  t  ecefiity  of  a  fteady  defence,  the 

Scottifh  leaders  ordered  ail  their  cavalry  to  difmount; 
and  they  refolved  to  wait,  on  fome  high  ground's 
near  Ancram,  the  affault  of  the  Englifll*  The  Eng-  17th  Feb. 
lifh,  whofe  pad  fucceffes  had  taught  them  too  much 
to  defpife  the  enemy,  thought,  when  they  faw  the 
Scottifh  horfes  led  off  the  held,  that  the  whole  army 
was  retiring  ;  and  they  haftened  to  attack  them. 
The  Sec  ved  them  in  good  order  ;  and  being 

favoured  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well  as 
by  the  furprife  of  the  Englifh,  who  expected  no  re- 
ft dance,  they  foon  put  them  to  flight,  and  purfued 
1  with  considerable  Daughter.  Evers  and  La- 
toun  were  both  killed,  and  above  a  thoufand  men 
were  made  prifoners.  In  order  to  fupport  the 
Scots  in  this  war,  Francis  fome  time  after  lent  over 
a  body  of  auxiliaries,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
fand live  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Montgomery  lord  of  Lorges  .  Reinforced  by  thefe 
fuccours,  the  governor  ailembled  an  army  of  fifteen 
thoufand  men  at  Haddington,  and  marched  thence 
to  ravage  the  eaff  borders  of  England.  He  laid  all 
wade  wherever  he  came  ;  and  ha^ang  ttl£t  with  no 
confiderable  refiitancc,  he  r.  o*vn  coun- 

try,  and  difbanded  his  army.     The  earl  of  Hert- 

t  Buchanan,  lib.  ij.    Drummond. 

ford3 
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c  H  A  p.  ford,  in  revenge,  committed  ravages  on  the  middle 

^  _     ^  and  weft  marches ;  and  the  war  on  both  rides  wa3 

IJ45-      fignalifed  rather  by  the  ills  inflicted  on  the  enemv, 

than  by  any  confiderable  advantage  gained  by  either 

party. 

The  war  likewife  between  France  and  England 
was  not  diftinguifhed  this  year  by  any  memorable; 
event.  Francis  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  above  two 
hundred  fail,  befides  gallies ;  and  having  embarked 
fome  land-forces  on  board,  he  fent  them  to  make  a 
defcent  in  England ''.  They  failed  to  the  Ifie  of 
Wisrht,  where  thev  found  the  Englifh  fleet  Ivin<?  at 
anchor  in  St.  Helen's.  It  confided  not  of  above  a 
hundred  fail ;  and  the  admiral  thought  it  moft  ad- 
vifable  to  remain  in  that  road,  in  hopes  of  draw- 
ing the  French  into  the  narrow  channels  and  the 
rocks,  which  were  unknown  to  them.  The  two 
fleets  cannonaded  each  other  for  two  days  ;  and  ex- 
cept the  finking  of  the  Mary  Rofe,  one  of  the  largeft 
{hips  of  the  Englifn  fleet,  the  damage  on  both  fides 
was  inconfiderable. 

Francis's  chief  intention  in  equipping  fo  great  a 
fleet,  was  to  prevent  the  Englifh  from  throwing 
fuccours  into  Boulogne,  which  he  refoived  to  be- 
fiege  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
built,  by  which  he  intended  to  block  up  the  harbour. 
After  a  confiderable  lofs  of  time  and  monev,  the 
fort  was  found  fo  ill  conftrucled,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it ;  and  though  he  had  aflem- 
bled  en  that  frontier  an  army  of  near  forty  thoufand 
men,  he  was  not  able  to  effect  any  confiderable  en- 
terprife.  Henry,  in  order  to  defend  his  poffeffions 
in  France,  had  levied  fourteen  thoufand  Germans ; 
uho  havir.g  marched  to  Fleurines  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Liege,  found  that  they  could  advance  no  farther, 
emperor  would  not  allow  them  a  paflage  through 
his  dominions :  They  received  intelligence  of  a  ftt- 

3  Bebair.    Memoivcs  du  Btllay. 
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perior  army  on  the  fide  of  France  ready  to  intercept  chap. 
them  :     Want  of  occupation  and  of  pay  foon  pro-    XXXIJI- 
duced  a  mutiny  among  them  :    And  having  feized  *    ~.^, 
the  Englifh  commhfaries  as  a  fecurity  for   arrears, 
they  retreated  into  their  own  country.    There  feems 
to  have  been  fome  want  of  forefight  in  this  expen- 
sive armament. 

The  great  expence  of  thefe  two  wars  maintained  23d  Nov. 
by  Henry,  obliged  him  to  fummon  a  new  parlia-  ^J^*** 
ment.  The  commons  granted  him  a  fubfidy,  pay- 
able in  two  years,  of  two  millings  a  pound  on  land": 
The  fpirituality  voted  him  fix  millings  a  pound. 
But  the  parliament,  apprehenfive  left  more  demands 
mould  be  made  upon  them,  endeavoured  to  fave 
themfelvesby  a  very  extraordinary  liberality  of  other 
people's  property :  By  one  vote  they  beflowed  on 
the  king  all  the  revenues  of  the  univerfities,  as  well 
as  of  the  chauntries,  free  chapels  °,  and  hofpitals. 
Henry  was  pleafed  with  this  conceffion,  as  it  in- 
creafed  his  power  ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to  rob 
learning  of  all  her  endowments  ;  and  he  foon  took 
care  to  inform  the  univerfities  that  he  meant  not 
to  touch  their  revenues.  Thus  thefe  ancient  and 
celebrated  eiiablifhments  owe  their  exiftence  to  the 
generosity  of  the  king,  not  to  the  protection  of  this 
fervile  and  proftitute  parliament. 

The  proltitute  fpirit  of  the  parliament  farther  ap- 
peared in  the  preamble  of  a  ftatute  p,  in  which  they 
recognife  the  king  to    have  always  been,  by  the 

n  Thofe  who  poffeffed  goods  or  money  above  five  pounds  and  be- 
low ten,  were  to  pay  eight  pence  a  pound:  Thofe  above  terj. 
pounds,  a  (hilling. 

0  A  chauntry  was  a  little  church,  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in 
fome  cathedral  church,  &c.  endowed  with  lane's  or  other  revenues  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priefts,  daily  to  fay  mafs,  or  perform 
divine  fervice  for  the  uie  of  the  founders,  or  fuch  others  as  they  ap- 
pointed :  Free  chapels  were  independent  on  any  church,  and  endow- 
ed for  much  t!rc  fame  purpofe  as  the  former.    Jacob's  Law  Diet:. 

P  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17. 

word 
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c  II  A  P.  word  of  God,  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  kng- 
1  ni-  land  ;  and  acknowledge  that  archbifhops,  bifhops, 
and  other  ecclefiaflical  perfons,  have  no  manner  df 
jurifditlion  but  by  his  royal  mandate :  To  I 
alone,  fay  they,  and  fuch  perfons  as  he  mall  ap- 
point, full  power  and  authority  is  given  from  above 
to  hear  and  determine  all  manner  of  caufes  eccle- 
fiaftical,  and  to  correct  all  manner  of  herefies, 
errors,  vices,  and  fms  whatfoever.  No  mention  is 
here  made  of  the  concurrence  of  a  convocation,  or 
even  of  a  parliament.  His  proclamations  are,  in 
effect,  acknowledged  to  have, not  only  the  force 
of  law,  but  the  authority  of  revelation  ;  and  by  his 
royal  power  he  might  regulate  the  actions  of  men, 
control  their  words,  and  even  direct  their  inward 
fentiments  and  opinions. 

s4th  Dec.  The  king  made,  in  perfen,  a  fpeech  to  the  par- 
liament on  proroguing  them  ;  in  which,  after  thank- 
ing them  for  their  loving  attachment  to  him,  which, 
he  faid,  equalled  what  was  ever  paid  by  their  ances- 
tors to  any  king  of  England,  he  complained  of  their 
diifenfions,  difputes,  and  animofities  in  religion.  He 
told  them,  that  the  feveral  pulpits  were  become  a  kind 
of  batteries  againPc  each  other;  and  that  one  preacher 
called  another  heretic  and  anabaptift,  which  was  re- 
taliated by  the  opprobrious  appellations  of  papiiv.  and 
ocrite  :  That  he  had  permitted  his  people  the  ufe 
or  the  fcriptures,  not  in  order  to  furniifi  them  with 
materials  for  difputing  and  railing,  but  that  he  might 
Me  them  to  inform  their  confeience?,  and  in- 
llTuct  their  children  and  famihes  :  Thaft:  it  grieved 
his  heart  to  find  how  that  precious  jewel  was  prolti- 
tuted,  bv  being  introduced  into  the  converfation  of 
every  alehoufe  and  tavern,  and  employed  as  a  pre- 
tence for  decrying  the  fpirinnl  and   legal  paftors : 

I  hat  the  word  of 
God,  while  it  was  the  object   of  fo  much  anxious 
Peculation,  had  very  little  iniiuence  on  their  prac- 
tice ; 
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lice  :  and  that,  though  an  imaginary  knowledge  fo  C  H -A.  P. 
much  abounded,  charity  was  daily  going  to  decays.   /      V    * 
The  king  gave  good  advice;  but  his  own  example,       I;4r, 
bv  encouraging  fpeculation  and  difpute,  was  ill  fitted 
to   promote   that  peaceable  fubmillion  of  opinion. 
which  he  recommended. 

Hi:xp..y  employed  in  military  preparations  the  I54^. 
money  granted  by  parliament ;  and  he  fent  over  the 
earl  of  Hertford  and  lord  Lille,  the  admiral,  to  Calais, 
with  a  bodv  of  nine  thoufand  men,  two-thirds  of 
which  conhited  of  foreigners.  Some  fkirmifhes  of 
.  I  moment  enfued  with  the  French ;  and  no 
hopes  of  any  conhderable  progrefs  could  be  enter- 
tained by  either  party.  Henrv,  whole  animofity 
rnft  Francis  was  not  violent,  had  given  fufneient 
t  to  his  humour  by  this  fhort  war  ;  and  finding 
that  from  his  great  increafe  in  corpulence  and  decay- 
in  firength,  he  could  not  hope  for  much  longer  life, 
he  was  defircus  of  ending  a  quarrel  which  might 
prove  dangerous  to  his  kingdom  during  a  minority. 
Francis  likewife,  on  his  part,  was  not  averfe  to  peace 
with  England  ;  becaufe  having  lately  loft  his  fon  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  he  revived  his  ancient  claim  upon 
n,  and  iorefaw  that  hoftilities  muff  foon,  on  that 
account,  break  out  between  him  and  the  emperor. 
Commiffioners,  therefore,  having  met  at  Campe,  a  7tK  June, 
fmall  place  between  Ardres  and  Guifnes,  the  articles  Peacewith 
were  foon  agreed  on,  and  the  peace  figned  by  them,  andScot- 
The  chief  conditions  were,  that  Flenry  mould  re-  ]and- 
tain  Boulogne  during  eight  years,  or  till  the  former 
debt  due  by  Francis  mould  be  paid.  This  debt  was 
fettled  at  two  millions  of  livres,  befides  a  claim  of 
^oo,oco  livres,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  adjufced. 
Fra:  k  care  to  comprehend  Scotland  in  ihe 

Thus    ail  that  Henry   obtained  by  a  war 
oft  him  above  one  million  three  hundred 

:    ..     Hubert,  p.  5j4. 

and 
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c  HA  P.  aiul  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterlingr,  was  a  bad  and 
XXXIII.  a  chargeable  iecurity  for  a  debt  which  was  not  a 
L  T.'46> "'  third  of  the  value. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had 
leifure  to  give  his  attention  to  domeftic  affairs  ;  par- 
ticularly to  the  eftablimment  of  uniformity  in  opinion, 
on  which  he  was  fo  intent.  Though  he  allowed  an 
Engliili  tranflation  of  theBible,  he  had  hitherto  been 
very  careful  to  keep  the  mafs  in  Latin  ;  but  he  was 
at  lalt  prevailed  on  to  permit  that  the  litany,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  fervice,  mould  be  celebrated  in 
the  vulgar  tongue ;  and,  by  this  innovation,  he  ex- 
cited anew  the.  hopes  of  the  reformers,  who  had  been 
fomewhat  difcouraged  bv  the  ievere  law  of  the  fix 
articles.  One  petition  of  the  new  litany  was  a  prayer 
to  fave  us  from  the  tyranry  of  the  bifoop  of  'Rome ;  and 
from  all  his  deferable  enormities.  Cranmer  employed 
his  credit  to  draw  Henry  into  farther  innovations  ; 
and  he  took  advantage  of  Gardiner's  abfence,  who 
was  lent  on  an  embaily  to  the  emperor  :  But  Gar- 
diner having  written  to  the  king,  that  if  he  carried 
his  oppofition  againf:  the  catholic  religion  to  greater 
extremities,  Charles  threatened  to  break  off  all  com- 
merce with  him,  the  fuccefs  of  Cranmer's  projects 
was  for  fome  time  retarded.  Cranmer  loft  this  year 
the  mod  lincere  and  powerful  friend  that  he  poifeffed 
at  court,  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk:  The 
queen  dowager  of  France,  confort  to  Suffolk,  had 
died  fome  years  before.  T&is  nobleman  is  one  in- 
ftance  that  Kenry  was  net  altogether  incapable  of  a 
cordial  and  fleady  friendship  ;  and  Suffolk  feems  to 
have  been  worthy  of  the  favour  which,  from  his 
earliefl  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  with  his  mailer.  The 
king  was  fitting  in  council  when  informedof  Suffolk's 
death  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  both  to  exprefs 
his  own  forrow  for  the  lofs,  and  to  celebrate  the  me- 

1  Herbert.    Stowe. 

rits. 
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rirs,  of  the  deceafed.   He  declared,  that  during  the  CHAP, 
whole  courfe  of  their  iriendfhip,  his  brother-in-law    ~~_ 
had  never  made  one  attempt  to  injure  an  adverfary,       lS4c^ 
and  had  never  whifpered  a  word  to  the  difadvantage 
of  any  perfon.     "  Is  there  any  of  you,   my  lords, 
"  who  can  fay  as  much  ?"    When  the  king  lubjoin- 
ed  thefe  words,  he  looked  round  in  all  their  faces, 
and  faw  that  confufion  which  the  confcioufnefs  of 
fecret  guilt  naturally  threw  upon  them*. 

Cranmer  himfelf,  when  bereaved  of  this  fup- 
port,  was  the  more  expofed  to  thofe  cabals  of  the 
courtiers,  which  the  oppofition  in  party  and  religion, 
joined  to  the  ufual  motives  of  intereft,  rendered  fo 
frequent  among  Henry's  minifters  and  counfellors* 
The  catholics  took  hold  of  the  king  by  his  paffion 
for  orthodoxy;  and  they  reprefented  to  him,  that  if 
his  laudable  zeal  for  enforcing  the  truth  met  with  no 
better  fuccefs,  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  pri- 
mate, whofe  example  and  encouragement  were,  in 
reality,  the  fecret  fupports  of  herefy.  Henry,  fee- 
ing the  point  at  which  they  aimed,  feigned  a  com- 
pliance, and  defired  the  council  to  make  inquiry  into 
Cranmer's  conduct ;  promifing  that,  if  he  were 
found  guilty,  he  ihould  be  committed  to  prifon,  and 
brought  to  condign  puniihment.  Every  body  now 
confidered  the  primate  as  loft ;  and  his  old  friends, 
from  interefted  views,  as  well  as  the  oppofite  party, 
from  animofity,  began  to  mow  him  marks  of  ne- 
glect and  difregard.  He  was  obliged  to  ftand  fe« 
verai  hours  among  the  lacqueys  at  the  door  of  the 
council-chamber,  before  he  could  be  admitted  ;  and 
when  he  was  at  iaft  called  in,  he  was  told,  that  they 
had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower.  Cran- 
mer faid,  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himielf;  and 
finding  his  appeal  disregarded,  he  produced  a  ring, 
which  Henry  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  favour 
and  protection.  The  council  were  confounded ;  and 

5  Coke's  Left,  cap.  95, 

when 
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aa  they  came  before  the  king,  he  reproved  then! 
Kdl\  in  the  fever  and  told  them  that  he  was 

ji4.j.  [juainted  witla  Granmer's  merit,  as  well  as 

with  their  r  d  envy  :  he  was  deter- 

mined to  cruih  all  their  cabals,  and  to  teach  them, 
by  the  fevered  •  e,  fmce  .methods  were 

ineffectual,  a  more  dutiful  concurrence  in  pro- 
moting his  fervice.  Norfolk,  \  .  ner's 
capital  enemy,  apologized  for  their  conduct,  and 
laid,  that  their  onlv  intention  was  to  let  the  primate's 
a  full  light,  by  bringing  him  to  an 
1  trial :  And  Henry  obliged  them  all  to  em- 
brace him  as  a  fign  of  their  cordial  reconciliation. 
The  mild  temper  of  Cranrr  1  this  agree- 
ment more  fmcere  on  his  part,  than  is  ufual  in  : 
forced  comDliances  :. 

i 

Perfecu-  But  though  Henry's  favour  forCranmer  rendered 
fruidefs  all  uccufaiions  againft  him,  his  pride  and 
peevifhnefs,  irri.  f  his  deck  :e  of  health, 

impelled  him  to  punilh  with  frefh  feveritv  all  others 
who  prefumed  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  ; 
himfelf,  pa:  v  in  the  point  of  the 

prefence.  Anne  Afcue,  a  young  woman  of  merit 
as  well  as  beauty  %  who  had  great  con 
the  chief  ladies  at  court,  and  with,  the  o^ieen  herleif, 
was  accufed  of  dogmatizing  on  that  delicate  article; 
and  Henry,  hiftead  of  {hewing  indulgence  to  the 
weaknefs  of  her  fex  and  age,  was  but  the  more  pro- 
voked that  a  woman  mould  dare  to  oppofe  his  theo- 
logical fentiments.  She  was  prevaile. 
menaces  to  make  a  feeming  recantation  ;  but  flie 
qualified  it  with  fome  referves,  which  did  not  fatisfy 
that  zealous  prelate.     She  was  .  into  prifon, 

and  (he  there  t  raployed  herfelf  in  compofmg  prayers 
and  difcourfes,  by  which  fhe.for  er  refoh 

to  endure  the  utmoft  extremity  rather  than  relinqi 

1  Burnet,  vol.  !.  p.  t,^}  344-  fit.  in  v'.ti  CranGQ. 

■  Bale.  Speed,  780. 
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her  reiicnous  principles.  She  even  wrote  to  the  chap. 
king,  and  told  him,  that  as  to  the  Lord's  flipper, 
flie  believed  as  much  as  Chrifl  himfelf  had  laid  of 
it,  and  as  much  of  his  divine  doctrine  as  the  catholic 
church  had  required :  But  while  me  could  not  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  an  aflfent  to  the  king's  ex- 
plications, this  declaration  availed  her  nothing,  and 
was  rather  regarded  as  a  frefh  infult.  The  chan- 
cellor Wriotheiely,  who  had  fucceeded  Audley,  and 
who  was  much  attached  to  the  catholic  party,  was 
fent  to  examine  her  with  regard  to  her  patrons  at 
court,  and  the  great  ladies  who  were  in  correfpond- 
ence  with  her  :  But  ihe  maintained  a  laudable  fide- 
lity to  her  friends,  and  would  confefs  nothing.  She 
was  put  to  the  torture  in  the  molt  barbarous  man- 
ner, and  continued  (till  refolute  in  prefer 
fecrecy.  Some  authors  w  add  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance :  That  the  chancellor,  who  flood  by, 
ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  flretch  the 
rack  ftill  farther;  but  that  officer  refufed  compliance: 
The  chancellor  menaced  him ;  but  met  with  a  new 
refufal :  Upon  which  that  magiftrate,  who  was 
otherwife  a  perfon  of  merit,  but  intoxicated  with 
religious  zeal,  put  his  own  hand  to  the  rack,  and 
drew  it  fo  violently  that  he  almoft  tore  her  body 
afunder.  Her  confiancy  ftiil  furpafled  the  barbarity 
of  her  perfecutors,  and  they  found  all  their  efforts  to 
be  baffled.  She  was  then  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive ;  and  being  fo  diflocated  by  the  rack  that  (he 
could  not  fland,  (he  was  carried  to  the  ftake  in  a 
chair.  Together  with  her  were  conducted  Nicholas 
Belenian  a  prieft,  John  Laffels  of  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  and  John  Adams  a  taylor,  who  had  been  con- 

w  F  [i.    p.  578.     Speed*    p.    780.     Baker,    p.  29;;.     But 

.  i  the  truth  tran- 

.  i^per,  where  Ihe  relates  it.  I  mutt  ad  ',  in  jufticeto 

t'  r::at  he  difl  :        'riothefely's  condudt,  anil  com- 

mem  sufch;int. 
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chap,  demned  for  the  fame  crime  to  the  fame  punifhmenl. 
xxxili.  They  were  all  tied  to  the  flake  ;  and  in  that  dreadful 
j  4<5§  fituation  the  chancellor  fent  to  inform  them  that 
their  pardon  was  ready  drawn  and  figned,  and  mould 
inftantly  be  given  them,  if  they  would  merit  it  by 
a  recantation.  They  only  regarded  this  offer  as  a 
new  ornament  to  their  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and 
they  faw  with  tranquillity  the  executioner  kindle  the 
flames,  which  confumed  them.  Wriothefely  did 
not  confider,  that  this  public  and  noted  fituation 
interefled  their  honour  the  more  to  maintain  a  fleady 
perfeverance. 

Though  the  fecrecy  and  fidelity  of  Anne  Afcue 
faved  the  queen  from  this  peril,  that  princefs  foon 
after  fell  into  a  new  danger,  from  which  fhe  narrowly 
efcaped.  An  ulcer  had  broken  out  in  the  king's 
leg,  which,  added  to  his  extreme  corpulency,  and 
his  bad  habit  of  body,  began  both  to  threaten  his  life, 
and  to  render  him  even  more  than  ufually  peevifh 
and  paffionate.  The  queen  attended  him  with  the 
mofl  tender  and  dutiful  care,  and  endeavoured,  by 
every  foothing  art  and  compliance,  to  allay  thole 
gufls  of  humour  to  which  he  was  become  fo  fubject. 
His  favourite  topic  of  converfation  was  theology  ; 
and  Catherine,  whofe  good  fenfe  enabled  her  to  uif- 
courfe  on  any  fubject,  was  frequently  engaged  in  the 
argument ;  and  being  fecretly  inclined  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers,  me  unwarily  betrayed  too 
much  of  her  mind  on  thefe  occafions.  Henry, 
highly  provoked  that  me  mould  prefume  to  differ 
from  him,  complained  of  her  obftinacy  to  Gardiner, 
who  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  inflame 
the  quarrel.  He  praifed  the  king's  anxious  con- 
cern for  preferving  the  orthodoxy  of  his  fubjects  j 
and  represented,  that  the  more  elevated  the  perfon 
was  who  was  chaftifed,  and  the  more  near  to  his 
perfon,  the  greater  terror  would  the  example  ftrike 
into  every  one,  and  the  more  glorious  would  the 

facrifice 
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facrifice  appear  to  pofterity.    The  chancellor,  being  chap. 
confulted,  was  engaged  by  religious  zeal  to  fecond   -~  _JHj 
thefe  topics  ;    and  Henry,  hurried  on  by  his  own       ii46. 
impetuous   temper,  and  encouraged  by   his   coun- 
fcllors,  went  fo  far  as  to  order  articles  of  impeach- 
ment  to  be  drawn   up   againft  his  confort.     Wri- 
othefeiy  executed  his  commands ;    and  foon  after 
brought  the  paper  to  him  to  be  figned :    For  as   k 
was  high  treafon  to  throw  flander  upon  the  queen, 
he  might   otherwife  have  been  queftioned  for  his 
temerity.     By  fome   means    this   important  paper 
fell  into   the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen's  friends, 
who   immediately   carried   the  intelligence  to  her. 
She  was  fenfible  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
flie  was  expofed ;    but  did   not   defpair  of  being 
able,  by  her  prudence  and  addrefs,  flill  to  elude 
the  efforts  of  her  enemies.    She  paid  her  ufual  vifit 
to  the  king,  and  found  him  in  a  more  ferene  dif- 
pofition  than  fhe  had  reafon  to  expect.     He  entered 
on  the  fubject  which  was  fo  familiar  to  him ;    and 
he  feemed  to  challenge  her  to  an   argument  in   di- 
vinity.    She  gently  declined  the  converfation,  and 
remarked,  that  fuch  profound  fpeculations  were  ill 
fuited  to  the  natural  imbecility  of  her  fex.  Women, 
fhe  faid,  by  their  firft  creation,  were  made  fubject 
to  men :    The  male  was  created  after  the  image  of 
God ;  the  female  after  the  image  of  the  male :   It 
belonged  to  the  hufband  to  chufe  principles  for  his 
wife ;    the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cafes,  to  adopt 
implicitly  the  fentiments  of  her  hufband  :    And  as 
to  herfelf,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being  blefl  with 
a  hufband  who  was  qualified,  by  his  judgment  and 
learning,  not  only  to  chufe  principles  for  his   own 
family,  but  for  the  mod  wife  and  knowing  of  every 
nation.      "  Not  fo !    by   St.  Mary,"    replied  the 
king  ;   "  you  are  now  become  a  doctor,  Kate ;  and 
"  better  fitted  to  give  than  receive  inftruclion." 
She  meekly  replied,  that  fhe  was  fenfible  how  little 
S  2  fhe 
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chap,  me  was  entitled  to  thefe  praifes ;  that  though  fJie 
xxxin.  ufualjy  declined  not  any  converfation,  how 
1.''fi%  fublime,  when  propcfed  by  his  majefty,  fhe  well 
knew,  that  her  conceptions  could  ferve  to  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  give  him  a  little  momentary  amufe- 
ment ;  that  fhe  found  the  converfation  apt  to  lan- 
guish, when  not  revived  by  fome  oppofition,  and 
fhe  had  ventured  fometimes  to  feign  a  contrariety 
of  fentiments,  in  order  to  give  him  the  pleafure  of 
refuting  her ;  and  that  fhe  alfo  propofed,  by  this 
innocent  artifice,  to  engage  him  into  topics  whence 
{he  had  obferved  by  frequent  experience  that  fhe 
reaped  profit  and  inftruction.  "  And  is  it  fo, 
"  fv/eetheart  ?"  replied  the  king,  "  then  are  we 
"  perfect  friends  again."  He  embraced  her  with 
great  affection,  and  fent  her  away  with  affurances  of 
his  protection  and  kindnefsL  Her  enemies,  who 
knew  nothing  of  this  fudden  change,  prepared  next 
day  to  convey  her  to  the  Tower,  purfuant  to  the 
king's  warrant.  Henry  and  Catherine  were  con- 
verting amicablv  in  the  garden  when  the  chancellor 
appeared  with  forty  of  tne  purfuivants.  The  king 
fpoke  to  him  at  feme  difiance  from  her  ;  and  feemed 
to  expoflulate  with  him  in  the  feverell  manner  t 
She  even  overheard  the  appellations  of  knave, 
and  beqft9  which  he  liberally  beftcwed  upon  that 
magistrate  ;  and  then  ordered  him  to  depart  his  pre- 
fence :  She  afterwards  interpofed  to  mitigate  his 
anger :  He  faid  to  her,  "  Poor  foul !  you  know 
"  not  how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to  your  good 
"  offices. "  Thenceforth  the  queen,  having  nar- 
rowly efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  was  careful  not  to 
offend  Henry's  humour  by  any  contradiction ;  and 
Gardiner,  whofe  malice  had  endeavoured  to  widen 
the  breach,  could  never  afterwards  regain  his  favour 
and  good  opinion  *. 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  344.    Herbert,  p.  560.    Speed,  p.  78c.    E 
Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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But  Henry's  tyrannical  difpofition,  foured  by  ill  CXTLA1J'T' 
health,  burfl:  out  foon  after  to  the  deftruction  of  a  J__  ..  J 
man  who  pofTeiTed  a  much  fuperior  rank  to  that  of  1340. 
Gardiner.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  father, 
during  this  whole  reign,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
•foregoing,  had  been  regarded  as  the  greatefl  fubjects 
in  the  kingdom,  and  had  rendered  confiderable  fer- 
vice  to  the  crown.  The  duke  himfelf  had  in  his 
youth  acquired  reputation  by  naval  enterprifes  :  He 
had  much  contributed  to  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Scots  at  Flouden  :  He  had  fuppreifed  a  dangerous 
rebellion  in  the  North  ;  And  he  had  always  done 
his  part  with  honour  in  all  the  expeditions  againfl 
France.  Fortune  feemed  to  confpire  with  his  own 
Lnduftry,  in  raifmg  him  to  the  greateft  elevation. 
From  the  favours  heaped  on  him  by  the  crown  he 
had  acquired  an  immenfe  eftate  :  The  king  had  fuc- 
cellively  been  married  to  two  of  his  nieces  ;  and  the 
king's  natural  fon,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  had 
married  his  daughter  :  Beudes  his  defcent  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Moubravs,  by  which  he  was 
allied  to  the  throne,  he  had  efpoufed  a  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  defcended  by  a 
female  from  Edward  III. :  And  as  he  was  believed 
Hill  to  adhere  fecretly  to  the  ancient  religion,  he  was 
regarded,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  as  the  head  of 
the  catholic  party.  But  all  thefe  circumftances,  in 
proportion  as  they  exalted  the  duke,  provoked  the 
jcaloufy  of  Henry  ;  and  he  forefaw  danger,  during 
his  fon's  minority,  both  to  the  public  tranquillity 
and  to  the  new  ecclefiaftical  fyflem,  from  the  at- 
tempts of  fo  potent  a  fubjecl.  But  nothing 
tended  more  to  expofe  Norfolk  to  the  king's 
difpleafure,  than  the  prejudices  which  Henry,  had 
entertained  againfl:  the  earl  of  Surrey,  fon  of  that 
nobleman. 

Surrey  was  a  young  man  of  the  mofl  promifing 

fropes,  and  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  every  ac- 

S   3  /.".piiih- 
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CHAP,    complifhment  which  became  a  fcholar,  a  courtier, 
tXy_  f*i  an^  a  foldier*     He  excelled  in  all  the  military  exer- 
1J46.      cifes  which  were  then  in  requefl :    He   encouraged 
the  fine  arts  by  his  patronage  and  example  :    He 
had  made  fome  fuccefsful  attempts  in  poetry ;  and 
being  fmitten  with  the  romantic    gallantry  of  the 
age,  he  celebrated  the  praifes  of  his  miftrefs,  by  his 
pen  and  his  lance,  in  every  mafque  and  tournament. 
His  fpirit  and  ambition  were  equal   to  his  talents 
and  his  quality ;  and  he  did  not  always  regulate  his 
conduct  by  the  caution  and  referve  which  his  fitua- 
tion   required.      He  had    been  left    governor    of 
Boulogne  when  that  town  was  taken  by  Henry ; 
but  though  his  perfonal  bravery  was  unqueftioned, 
he  had  been  unfortunate  in  fome  rencounters  with 
the  French.     The  king,  fomewhat  difpleafed  with 
his  conduct,  had  fent  over  Hertford  to  command 
in  his  place ;    and  Surrey  was  fo  imprudent  as  to 
drop  fome  menacing  expremons  againft  the  mini- 
flers,  on  account  of  this  affront  which  was  put  upon 
him.     And  as  he  had  refufed  to  marry  Hertford's 
daughter,  and  even  waved  every  other  propofal  of 
marriage,  Henry  imagined   that  he  had  entertained 
views  of  efpoufing  the  lady  Mary  ;    and  he  was  in- 
ftantly  determined  to  reprefs,  by  the  moft  fevere 
expedients,  fo  dangerous  an  ambition. 

Actuated   by  all   thefe  motives,  and  perhaps 
influenced  by  that  old  difguft  with  which  the  ill  con- 
duce of  Catherine  Howard  had  infpired  him  againft 
her  whole  family,  he  gave  private  orders  to  arreft 
nth  Dec.    Norfolk  and  Surrey  ;  and  they  were  on  the  fame 
1547.      day  confined  in  the  Tower.     Surrey  being  a  com- 
moner, his  trial  was  the  more  expeditious  ;  and  as 
to  proofs,  neither  parliaments  nor  juries  feem  ever 
to  have  given  the  leait  attention   to  them  in  any 
Execution   caufe  of  the  crown  during  this  whole  reign.     He 
ot  the  earl   was   accufecj   0f   entertaining  in  his   family  fome 
Italians  who  were  fufpefied  to  be  fpies  5  a  fervant 

of 
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of  his  had  paid  a  vifit  to  cardinal  Pole  in  Italy,  C  riA  P. 
whence  he  vtas  fiifpcfted  of  holding  a  correfpondence    xxxm- 
with  that  obnoxious  prelate  ;    he  had  quartered  the      I5+7. 
arms   of  Edward  the   ConfefTor   on  his  fcutcheon, 
which  made  him  be  fufpeded  of  afpiring   to    the 
crown,  though  both  he  and  his  anceflors  had  openly, 
during  the  courle  of  many  years,  maintained   that 
practice,  and  the  heralds  had  even  juftified  it  by 
their  authority.     Thefe  were  the  crimes  for  which 
a  jury,  notwithflanding   his   eloquent  and  fpirited 
defence,    condemned  the  earl  of  Surrey  for    high 
treafon  ;  and  their  fentence  was  foon  after  executed 
upon  him. 

The  innocence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  ftill,  Attainder 
if  poflible,  more  apparent  than  that  of  his  fon  ;  and  Jjuke^of 
his  fervices  to  the  crown  had  been  greater.  His  Norfolk. 
dutchefs,  with  whom  he  lived  on  bad  terms,  had 
been  fo  bafe  as  to  carry  intelligence  to  his  enemies 
of  all  flie  knew  againft  him  :  Elizabeth  Holland,  a 
miitrefs  of  his,  had  been  equally  fubfervient  to  the 
defigns  of  the  court :  Yet  with  all  thefe  advantages 
his  accufers  difcovered  no  greater  crime  than  his 
once  faying  that  the  king  was  fickly,  and  could  not 
hold  out  long ;  and  the  kingdom  was  likely  to  fall 
into  diforders,  through  the  diverfity  of  religious 
opinions.  He  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  king, 
pleading  his  pafl  fervices,  and  protefting  his  inno- 
cence :  Soon  after,  he  embraced  a  more  proper  ex- 
pedient for  appealing  Henry,  by  making  a  fub- 
miflion  and  confeffion,  fuch  as  his  enemies  re- 
quired :  But  nothing  could  mollify  the  unrelent- 
ing temper  of  the  king.  He  arTembled  a  parlia-  14th  Jan. 
ment,  as  the  fureft  and  molt  expeditious  inflrument 
of  his  tyranny  ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers,  without  ex- 
amining the  prifoner,  without  trial  or  evidence, 
pafied  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  him,  and  fent  it 
down  to  the  commons.  Cranmer,  though  engaged 
for  many  years  in  an  oppofite  party  to  Norfolk,  and 
S  4  *  though 
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A  P.  though  he  had  received  many  and  great  injuries  from 
X3I  ^j.jl  jjjj^^  would  have  no  handinfounjuflaprofecution ; 
ii47.  and  he  retired  to  his  feat  at  Croydon  v.  The  king 
was  now  approaching  fafl  towards  his.  end;  and 
fearing  left  Norfolk  mould  efcape  him,  he  fent  a 
menage  to  the  commons,  by  which  he  delired  them 
to  haflen  the  bill,  on  pretence  that  Norfolk  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  earl  marmal,  and  it  was  neceffary  to 
appoint  another,  who  might  officiate  at  the  enfuing 
ceremony  of  inftalling  his  fon  prince  of  Wales. 
The  oblcQulous  commons  obeyed  his  directions, 
though  founded  on  fo  frivolous  a  pretence  ;  and  the 
king,  having  affixed  the  royal  afTent  to  the  bill  by 
commiilioners,  iifued  orders  for  the  execution  of 
Norfolk  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January.  But  news  being  carried  to  the  Tower 
that  the  king  hhmelf  had  expired  that  night,  the 
lieutenant  deferred  obeying  the  warrant ;  and  it  was 
not  thought  advifeable  by  the  council  to  begin  a 
new  reign  by  the  death  of  the  greateft  nobleman  in 
the  kingdom,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  (en- 
tence  fo  unjuit  and  tyrannical. 

The  king's  health  had  long  been  in  a  declining 
fiate ;  but  for  feveral  days  all  thofe  near  him  plainly 
faw  his  end  approaching.  He  was  becoule  fo  fro- 
ward,  that  no  one  durft  inform  him  of  his  condi- 
tion ;  and  as  fome  perfons  during  this  reign  had 
finTered  as  traitors  for  foretelling  the  king's  death  % 
every  one  was  afraid  left  in  the  tranfports  of  his 
fury  he  might  -on  this  pretence  punifh  capitally  the 
author  of  fnch  friendly  intelligence.  At  laft  fir 
Anthony  Denny  ventured  to  difclofe  to  him  the 
fatal  fecret,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  the 
iate  which  was  awaiting  him.  He  expreffed  his 
ion  ;    and  deiired  that  Cranmer  might  be 

y  E'.nr.ci.  v<i.i.  p.  34S.    Fox. 

*-Ur.a..  ■  ^cfChrcnirksin  the  year  iSji< 

fen', 
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fent  for  :    But  before   the  prelate  arrived  he  was  CJH/A  P. 
fpeechlefs,    though   he  (till  feemed    to    retain    his  .^l*v'  __, 
fenfes.     Cranmer  defired  him  to  give  ibme  fign  of     T-47. 
his  chins  in  the  faith  of  Chrift  :  He  fqueezed  the  Death  of 

•  •  the   kin  ' 

prelate's  hand,  and   immediately  expired,   after  a  '°' 

reign  of  thirty-feven  years  and  nine  months  ;   and  in 
the  rifty-nxth  year  of  his  age. 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  before 
his  demiie ;  in  which  he  confirmed  the  deftination 
of  parliament,  by  leaving  the  crown  nrfl  to  prince 
Edward,  then  to  the  lady  Mary,  next  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth:  The  two  princefies  he  obliged,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  title  to  the  crown,  net 
to  marry  without  confent  of  the  council,  which  he 
appointed  for  the  government  of  his  minor  fon.. 
After  his  own  children,  he  fettled  the  fuccellion  on 
Frances  Brandon  marchionefs  of  Dorfet,  elder 
daughter  of  his  fifter  the  French  queen  ;  then  on 
Eleanor  countefs  of  Cumberland,  the  fecond  daugh- 
ter. In  pailing  over  the  pofterity  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  his  elder  filter,  he  made  ufe  of  the  power 
obtained  from  parliament ;  but  as  he  fubjoined,  that 
r  the  failure  of  the  French  queen's  pofterity  the 
crown  fhouM  defcend  to  the  next  lawful  heir,  it 
afterwards  became  a  queition,  whether  thefe  words 
could  be  applied  to  the  Scottim  line.  It  was 
thought  that  thefe  princes  were  not  the  next  heirs 
after  the  houfe  of  Suffolk,  but  before  that  houfe  ; 
and  that  Henry,  by  expreffing  himfelf  in  this  man- 
ner, meant  entirelv  to  exclude  them.  The  late  in- 
juries  which  he  had  received  from  the  Scots,  had 
irritated  him  extremely  againfl  that  nation  •,  and 
he  maintained  to  the  iaft  that  character  of  violence 
and  caprice,  by  which  his  life  had  been  fo  much, 
diltinguimed.  Another  circumftance  of  his  will 
m  iv  fusrs;eft  the  fame  reflection  with  regard  to  the 
ftrange  contrarieties  of  his  temper  and  conduct  : 
Jfe  left  money  for  mafles  to  be  laid  for  delivering 
20  his 
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CHAP,  his  foul  from  purgatory  ;  and  though  he  deftroyed 
xxxin.    au  thofe  inftitutions  eflablifhed  by  his  anceflors  and 

y*~^7CT~~'^  others  for  the  benefit  of  their  fouls ;  and  had  even 
left  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  doubtful  in  -all  the 
articles  of  faith  which  he  promulgated  during  his 
later  years ;  he  was  yet  determined,  when  the  hour 
of  death  was  approaching,  to  take  care  at  leaft  of  his 
own  future  repofe,  and  to  adhere  to  the  fafer  fide  of 
the  queirion  \ 

Hischa-  It    is   difficult   to  give  a   ;u:'> 

rafter.        prince's  qualities  :  He  was  10  diii 

in  different  parts  of  his  reirn,  that,  i  s 
marked  by  lord  Herbert,  his  hiftory  is  his 
character  and  defcription.  The  abfolute  unccr.  • 
trolled  authority  which  he  maintained  at  home,  vaici 
the  regard  which  he  acquired  amor.g  foreign  na- 
tions, are  circumilances  which  entitle  him  in  fome 
degree  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince  ;  while 
his  tyranny  and  barbarity  exclude  him  from  the 
character  of  a  good  one.  He  pofleiTed,  indeed, 
great  vigour  of  mind,  which  qualified  him  for 
exercifing  dominion  over  men,  courage,  intrepidity, 
vigilance,  inflexibility  :  And  though  thefe  qualities 
lay  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a  regular  and 
folid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied  with  good 
parts  and  an  extenfive  capacity  ;  and  every  one 
dreaded  a  contell  with  a  man  who  was  known  never 
to  yield  or  to  forgive,  and  who  in  every  contro-. 
verfy  was  determined  either  to  ruin  himfelf  or  his 
antagonift.  A  catalogue  of  his  vices  would  com- 
prehend many  of  the  worft  qualities  incident  to  hu- 
man nature  :  Violence,  cruelty,  profufion,  rapacity, 
injuftice,  obftinacy,  arrogance,  bigotry,  prefump- 
tion,  caprice  :  But  neither  was  he  fubject  to  all  thefe 
vices  in  the  mofl  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he   at 

a  See  his  will  in  Fuller,  Heylin,  and  Rymer,  p.  no.      There  is 
no  reafofiable  ground  to  lufpc<ft  its  authenticity. 

intervals 
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intervals  altogether  deftitute  of  virtues  :  He  was  c  **  A  p. 
fmcere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  leaft  ^  J  '., 
of  a  temporary  friendfhip  and  attachment.  In  this  ifif* 
refpecl  he  was  unfortunate,  that  the  incidents  of  his 
reign  fei  ved  to  difplay  his  faults  in  their  full  light : 
The  treatment  which  he  met  with  from  the  court  of 
Rome  provoked  him  to  violence ;  the  danger  of  a 
revolt  from  his  fuperflitious  fubje&s,  feemed  to  re- 
quire the  raoft  extreme  feverity.  But  it  mufl  at  the 
fame  time  be  acknowledged,  that  his  fituation 
tended  to  throw  an  additional  luftre  on  what  was 
great  and  magnanimous  in  his  character :  The 
emulation  between  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king  rendered  his  alliance,  notwithstanding  his  im- 
politic conduct,  of  great  importance  in  Europe : 
The  extenfive  powers  of  his  prerogative,  and  the 
fubmiffive,  not  to  fay  flaviih  difpofition  of  his  par- 
liaments, made  it  the  more  eafy  for  him  to  affume 
and  maintain  that  entire  dominion,  by  which  his 
reign  is  fo  much  diftinguifhed  in  the  Englifh 
hiftory. 

It  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary,  that  notwith- 
ftanding his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence, 
his  arbitrary  adminiftration,  this  prince  not  only 
acquired  the  regard  of  his  fubjeds  ;  but  never  was 
the  object  of  their  hatred  :  He  feems  even  in  fome 
degree  to  have  poiTeffed  to  the  laft  their  love  and 
affection b.  His  exterior  qualities  were  advantageous, 
and  fit  to  captivate  the  multitude :  His  magnifi- 
cence and  perfonal  bravery  rendered  him  illuftrious 
in  vulgar  eyes  :  And  it  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that 
the  Englifh  in  that  age  were  fo  thoroughly  fubdued, 
that  like  eaftern  naves  they  were  inclined  to  admire 
thofe  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exer- 
cifed  over  themfelves,  and  at  their  own  expence. 

With  regard  to  foreign  ftates,Henryappears  long 
to  have  fupported  an  intercourfe  of  friendfhip  with 

b  Strype,  vol.  i.  p,  389. 

Francis, 


tions. 
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CHAP.  Francis,  more  fmcere  and  difmterefted  than  ufually, 
xxXiii.    takes  place  between  neighbouring  princes.     Their 
^T^T*      common  jealoufy  of  the  emperor  Charles,  and  fome 
refemblance  in  their  characters  (though  the  com- 
panion fets    the  French    monarch   in  a   very   fu- 
perior  and  advantageous  light,)  ferved  as  the  ce- 
ment of  their  mutual  amity.    Francis  is  faid  to  have 
been  affected  with  the  king's  death,  and  to  have  ex- 
preffed  much  regret  for  the  Iofs.     His  own   health 
began  to  decline :   He  foretold  that  he  mould  not 
lone  furvive  his  friend  c :  And  he  died  in  about  two 
months  alter  mm. 
BBfcella-         There    were    ten    parliaments    fummoned    by 
neons         Henry  VIII.   and  twenty-three  feffions  held.     The 
whole  time  in  which  thefe  parliaments  fat  during 
this  long  reign  exceeded  not  three  years  and  a  half. 
It  amounted  not  to  a  twelvemonth  during  the  firil 
twenty  years.     The  innovations  in  religion  obliged 
the  king  afterwards  to  call  thefe  aifembiies  more 
frequently :    Bat  though  thefe   were  the  mod  im- 
portant tranfa&ions  that  ever  fell  under    the   cog- 
njzfLnce,  of  parliament,  their  devoted  fubmiffion  to 
Henry's  will,  added  to  their  earned  defire  of  foon 
returning  to  their  country-feats,  produced  a  quick 
difpatch  of  the  bills,  and  made  the  feffions  of  fhort 
duration.      All  the    king's    caprices    were  indeed 
blindly  complied  with,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  fafety  or  liberty  of  the  fubjecl.     Befides  the  vio- 
lent  profecution    of  whatever    he   was  pleafed  to 
term   herefy,  the  laws  of  treafon  were  multiplied 
beyond  at]  former  precedent.      Even  words  to  the 
djip  .nt  of  the  king,  queen,  or  royal  iifue, 

we're,  fubjected  to  that  penalty  ;  and  fo  little  care 
was  taken  in  framing  thefe  rigorous  flatutes,  that 
iliey  contain  obvious  contradictions ;  infomuch 
had  iliey  been  iu 'cl'y  executed,  every  man  without 
eption  muil  have  fallen  under  the  penalty  of 
. 

c  Le  Thou. 

treifon, 
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treafon.     Bv  one  flatute d,  for  inftance,  it  was  de-   c  H  £  ?* 

J  7  %      ^  p  YY  V TIT 

clared  treafon  to  affert  the  validity  of  the  king's  ^__ "_ 
marriage,  either  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  or  1547 
Anne  Boleyn  :  By  anothere  it  was  treafon  to  fay  any 
thing  to  the  difparagement  or  flander  of  the  prin- 
ceffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  to  call  them  fpu- 
rious,  would  no  doubt  have  been  conftrued  to  their 
flander.  Nor  would  even  a  profound  filence,  with 
regard  to  thefe  delicate  points,  be  able  to  fave  a 
perfon  from  fuch  penalties.  For  by  the  former  fla- 
tute, whoever  refufed  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  any 
point  contained  in  that  act,  was  iubjected  to  the 
pains  of  treafon.  The  king,  therefore,  needed 
only  propofe  to  any  one  a  queftion  with  regard  to 
the  legality  of  either  of  his  firft  marriages :  If  the 
perfon  were  filent,  he  was  a  traitor  by  law :  If  he 
anfwered,  either  in  the  negative  or  in  the  affirnaa- 
tive,  he  was  no  lefs  a  traitor.  So  monifrous  were 
the  inconfiflencies  which  arofe  from  the  furious 
paffions  of  the  king,  and  the  flavifh  fubmiffion  of  his 
parliaments.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  thefe  contra- 
dictions were  owing  to  Henry's  precipitancy,  or  to 
a  formed  defign  of  tyranny. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  whatever 

I?  memorabie  in  the  (iatutes  of  this  reign,  whether 

with  regard  to  government  or  commerce  :  Nothing 

can  better  mow  the  genius  of  the  age  than  fuch  a 

_w  of  the  laws. 

The  abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  much  con- 
tributed to  the  regular  execution  of  juflice.  While 
the  catholic  fuperftition  fubfifted,  there  was  no 
poiiibility  of  punifhing  any  crime  in  the  clergy  : 
The  church  would  not  permit  the  magillrate  to  try 
the  olfcucos  of  her  members,  and  fhe  could  not 
Jierfelf  infiicl  any  civil  penalties  upon  them.  But 
Henry  reitrained  thefe  pernicious  immunities :  The 

&  28  I-Ien.VIII.  c.  7.  e  34,  35  Hen.  VIII.  c,  1. 

privilege 
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C  H  A  P.  privilege  of  clergy  was  abolifhed  for  the  crimes   of 
.  J  petty  treafon,  murder,  and  felony,  to  all  under  the 

Tj47.  degree  of  a  fubdeaconf.  But  the  former  fuperfti- 
tion  not  only  protected  crimes  in  the  clergy ;  it  ex- 
empted alfo  the  laity  from  punimment,  by  afford- 
ing them  fhelter  in  the  churches  and  fandtuaries. 
The  parliament  abridged  thefe  privileges.  It  was 
fird  declared,  that  no  fan&uaries  were  allowed  in 
cafes  of  high  treafon g ;  next,  in  thofe  of  murder, 
felony,  rapes,  burglary,  and  petty  treafon h :  And  it 
limited  them  in  other  particulars'.  The  farther 
progrefs  of  the  reformation  removed  all  diftinction 
between  the  clergy  and  other  fubjects  ;  and  alfo 
abolifhed  entirely  the  privileges  of  fanctuaries.  Thefe 
confequences  were  implied  in  the  neglect  of  the 
canon  law. 

The  only  expedient  employed  to  fupport  the 
military  fpirit  during  this  age,  was  the  reviving  and 
extending  of  fome  old  laws  enacted  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  archery,  on  which  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  was  fuppofed  much  to  depend.  Every 
man  was  ordered  to  have  a  bow k :  Butts  were  or- 
dered to  be  erected  in  every  parifh ' :  And  every 
bowyer  was  ordered,  for  each  bow  of  yew  which  he 
made,  to  make  two  of  elm  or  wich  for  the  fervice 
of  the  common  people  m.  The  ufe  of  crofs-bows 
and  hand-guns  was  alfo  prohibited".  What  ren- 
dered the  Englifh  bowmen  more  formidable  was 
that  they  carried  halberts  with  them,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  upon  occafion  to  engage  in  ciofe  fight 
with  the  enemy  °.  Frequent  mufters  or  arrays  were 
alfo  made  of  the  people,  even  during  time  of  peace  j 
and  all  men  of  fubftance  were  obliged  to  have  a  com- 
plete fuit  of  armour  or  harnefs,  as  it  was  called  p. 

f  23  Hen.  VIII.  g.  1.  s  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 

h  32  Hen.  MIL  c.  12.  J  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 

t  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  I  Ibid.  «  ibid. 

n  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  °  Herbert. 

t  Hall,  fol.  234.    Stowe,  p.  515.    Hollingihed,  p.  947. 
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The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Englim,  during  that  age,  CHAP, 
rendered  this  precaution,  it  was  thought,  fufficient  '  '  ' 
for  the  defence  of  the  nation  ;  and  as  the  king  had  i54; 
then  an  abfolute  power  of  commanding  the  fervice 
of  all  his  fubjects,  he  could  inftantly,  in  cafe  of 
danger,  appoint  new  officers,  and  levy  regiments, 
and  collect  an  army  as  numerous  as  he  pleafed. 
When  no  faclion  or  divifion  prevailed  among  the 
people,  there  was  no  foreign  power  that  ever  thought 
of  invading  England.  The  city  of  London  alone 
could  matter  fifteen  thoufand  men  l  Difcipline, 
however,  was  an  advantage  wanting  to  thofe  troops  ; 
though  the  garrifon  of  Calais  was  a  nurfery  of  offi- 
cers ;  and  Tournay  firfl r,  Boulogne  afterwards, 
ferved  to  increafe  the  number.  Every  one  who 
ferved  abroad  was  allowed  to  alienate  his  lands  with- 
out paying  any  fees s.  A  general  permiffion  was 
granted  to  difpofe  of  land  by  will f.  The  parliament 
was  fo  little  jealous  of  its  privileges  (which  indeed 
were  at  that  time  fcarcely  worth  preferving),  that 
there  is  an  inftance  of  one  Strode,  who,  became  he 
had  introduced  into  the  lower  houfe  fome  bill  re- 
garding tin,  was  feverely  treated  by  the  Stannery 
courts  in  Cornwall :  Heavy  fines  were  impofed  on 
him  ;  and  upon  his  refufal  to  pay,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  ufed  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  brought  his  life  in  danger :  Yet  all  the 
notice  which  the  parliament  took  of  this  enormity, 
even  in  fuch  a  paltry  court,  was  to  enact,  That  no 
man  could  afterwards  be  queflioned  for  his  conduct 
in  parliament".  This  prohibition,  however,  mull 
be  fuppofed  to  extend  only  to  the  inferior  courts : 
For  as  to  the  king,  and  privy-council,  and  flar- 
chamber,  they  were  fcarcely  bound  by  any  law. 

*  Hall,  fol.  255.    Holtinsflied,  p.  547.     Stovve,  p.  hjj. 

r  Hall,  fol.  68. 

s  14  and  15  Hen.  VTII.  c.  15. 

'-  34  and  7,  <;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5. 

«  4  Il'-n.VlIJ.  fi'l. 
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c  H  A  P.  There  is  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
XXXi:i,i  mews  what  uncertain  ideas  the  parliament  had 
I.H7-  formed  both  of  their  own  privileges  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  fovereignw.  This  duty  had  been 
voted  to  every  king  fmce  Henry  IV.  during  the 
term  of  his  own  life  only  :  Yet  Kenry  VIII.  had 
been  allowed  to  levy  it  fix  years  without  any  law  ; 
and  though  there  had  been  four  parliaments  aflem- 
bled  during  that  time,  no  attention  had  been  given 
either  to  grant  it  to  him  regularly,  or  reilrain  him 
from  levying  it.  At  lafl  the  parliament  refolved  to 
give  him  that  fupply ;  but  even  in  this  concefiion 
they  plainly  mow  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
whether  they  grant  it,  or  whether  he  has  a  right  of 
himfelf  to  levy  it.  They  fay  that  the  impofition  was 
made  to  endureduring  the  natural  life  of  thelate  king, 
and  no  longer :  They  yet  blame  the  merchants  who 
had  not  paid  it  to  the  prefent  king  :  They  obferve  that 
the  law  for  tonnage  and  poundage  was  expired  ;  yet 
make  no  fcruple  to  call  that  impofition  the  king's 
due  :  They  affirm,  that  he  had  fuftained  great  and 
manifold  loiTes  by  thofe  who  had  defrauded  him  of 
it ;  and  to  provide  a  remedy,  they  vote  him  that 
fupply  during  his  life-time,  and  no  longer.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  this  laft  claufe,  all 
his  iuccefiors  for  more  than  a  century  perfevered 
in  the  like  irregular  practice :  If  a  practice  may 
deferve  that  epithet  in  which  the  whole  nation  ac- 
quiefced,  and  which  gave  no  offence.  But  when 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  continue  in  the  fame  courfe, 
which  had  now  received  the  fan&ion  of  many  gene- 
rations, fo  much  were  the  opinions  of  men  altered, 
that  a  furious  teinpeil  was  excited  by  it ;  and  h'iito- 
rians,  partial  or  ignorant,  hull  reprefent  this  mea- 
fure  as  a  ruoit  violent  and  unprecedanied  enormity 
in  that  unhappy  prince. 

w  6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 

Thi 
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The  king  was  allowed  to  make  laws  for  Wales  CHAP, 
without  confent  of  parliament  \     It  was  forgotten,     XXXl11- 
that  with  regard   both  to  Wales  and  England,  the   U  ~^%  J 
limitation  was  abolifhed  by  theftatute  which  gave  to 
the  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  laws. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England,  during  this 
age,  was  moftly  confined  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  bought  the  Englifh 
commodities,  and  distributed  them  into  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Hence  the  mutual  dependance  of 
thofe  countries  on  each  other ;  and  the  great  lofs 
fuftained  by  both  in  cafe  of  a  rupture.  During  all 
the  variations  of  politics,  the  fovereigns  endeavoured 
to  avoid  coming  to  this  extremity ;  and  though  the 
king  ufually  bore  a  greater  frieiidfhip  to  Francis,  the 
nation  always  leaned  towards  the  emperor. 

In  1528,  hoitilities  commenced  between  England 
and  the  Low  Countries  j  and  the  inconvenience  was 
ibon  felt  on  both  fides.  While  the  Flemings  were 
not  allowed  to  purchafe  cloth  in  England,  the  Eng- 
lilh  merchants  could  not  buy  it  from  the  clothiers, 
and  the  clothiers  were  obliged  to  difmifs  their  work- 
men, who  began  to  be  tumultuous  for  want  of  bread. 
The  cardinal,  to  appeafe  them,  fent  for  the  mer- 
chant^ and  ordered  them  to  buy  cloth  as  ufual:  They 
told  him,  that  they  could  not  difpofe  of  it  as  ufual ; 
-and,  notwithstanding  his  menaces,  he  couid  get  no 
other  anfwer  from  them  y.  An  agreement  was  at 
laft  made  to  continue  the  commerce  between  the 
i:ates,  even  daring  war. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  this  reign  that  any  fal- 
kids,  carrots,  turnips,  or  other  edible  roots  were 
.produced  in  England.  The  little  of  thefe  vegetables 
that  was  ufed,  was  formerly  imported  from  Hol- 
land and  Flanders '.  Queen  Catherine,  when  fhe 
wanted  a  fallad,  was  obliged  to  difpatch  a  mefien- 

;  lien.  VIII.     -•'  Us.)],  foHo  174.     z  Ar.jcvfon,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 
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chap,  ger  thither  on  purpofe.     The  ufe  of  hops,  and  the 
XXXlir.   p]anting   of  them,  was   introduced  from  Flanders 
z^CL     '  about  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  or  end  of  the 
preceding. 

Foreign  artificers,  in  general,  much  furparTed 
the  Englifli  in  dexterity,  induflry,  and  frugality  : 
Hence  the  violent  animofity  which  the  latter,  on 
many  occafions,  expreffed  againft  any  of  the  former 
who  were  fettled  in  England.  They  had  the  affur- 
ance  to  complain,  that  all  their  cuftomers  went  to 
foreign  tradefmen  ;  and,  in  the  year  1517,  being 
moved  by  the  feditious  fermons  of  one  Dr.  Bele, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Lincoln,  a  broker,  they  raifed 
an  infurreciion.  The  apprentices,  and  others  of  the 
poorer  fort,  in  London,  began  by  breaking  open 
the  prifons,  where  fome  perfons  were  confined  for 
infulting  foreigners.  They  next  proceeded  to  the 
houfe  of  Meutas,  a  Frenchman,  much  hated  by 
them  ;  where  they  committed  great  diforders  ;  killed 
fome  of  his  fervants ;  and  plundered  his  goods.  The 
mayor  could  not  appeafe  them ;  nor  fir  Thomas 
More,  late  under-fherirT,  though  much  refpected  in 
the  city.  They  alfo  threatened  cardinal  Wolfey 
with  fome  infult ;  and  he  thought  it  neceffary  to 
fortify  his  houfe,  and  put  himfelf  on  his  guard. 
Tired  at  laft  with  thefe  diforders,  they  difperfed: 
themfelves  ;  and  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Surrey 
feized  fome  of  them.  A  proclamation  was  iffued,  that 
women  mould  not  meet  together  to  babble  and  talk, 
and  that  all  men  mould  keep  their  wives  in  their 
houfes.  Next  day  the  duke  of  Norfolk  came  into 
the  city  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  armed  men, 
and  made  inquiry  into  the  tumult.  Bele  and  Lin- 
coln, and  feve'ral  others,  were  fent  to  the  Towet\ 
and  condemne'd  for  treafon.  Lincoln  and  thirteen 
more  were  executed.  The  other  criminals,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred,  were  brought  before  the 
king,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  fell  on  their 
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fcnees,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Henry  knew  at  that  Q  H  a  P. 
time  how  to  pardon  j  he  difmiiTed  them  without  ,XXX_I  1'f 
farther  punifhment \  Ii47. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  foreign  artifans  in 
the  city,  that  at  leaft  fifteen  thoufand  Flemings  alone 
were  at  one  time  obliged  to  leave  it,  by  an  order  cf 
council,  when  Henry  became  jealous  of  their  favour 
for  queen  Catherine  b.  Henry  himfelf  conferTes,  in 
an  edict  of  the  ftar-chamber,  printed  among  the 
ftatutes,  that  the  foreigners  if  arved  the  natives ;  and 
obliged  them,  from  idlenefs,  to  have  recourfe  to 
theft,  murder,  and  other  enormities c.  He  alio 
afferts,  that  the  vaft  multitude  of  foreigners  raifed  the 
price  of  grain  and  bread  d.  And  to  prevent  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  evil,  all  foreign  artificers  were  prohi- 
bited from  having  above  two  foreigners  in  their 
houfe,  either  journeymen  or  apprentices.  A  like 
jeaioufy  arofe  againft  the  foreign  merchants  ;  and, 
to  appeafe  it,  a  law  was  enacted,  obliging  all  deni- 
zens to  pay  the  duties  impofed  upon  aliens  e.  The 
parliament  had  done  better  to  have  encouraged  fo- 
reign merchants  and  artifans  to  come  over  in 
greater  numbers  to  England  ;  which  migdit  have  ex- 
cited  the  emulation  of  the  natives,  and  have  im- 
proved their  fkill.  The  prifonerS  in  the  kingdom 
for  debts  and  crimes  are  aiferted,  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament, to  be  fixty  thoufand  perfons  and  above  r ; 
which  is  fcarcely  credible.  Harrifon  afferts  that 
72,000  criminals  were  executed  during  this  reign  for 
theft  and  robbery,  which  would  amount  nearly  to 
2000  a-year.  He  adds,  mat  in  the  latter  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  there  were  not  punifhed  capitally 
400  in  a  year  :  It  appears  that,  in  all  England,  there 
are  not  at  prefent  fifcy  executed  for  thofe  crimes.  If 
thefe  hi  els  be    jail,    there  has  been    a    great    im- 

>  Stowe,5o5.    Hc!Iin^ed,?4p.         *  Le  C;an',  vc£  iii.  p.  a;:. 
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CHAP,    provement  in  morals  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

lu\  And  this  improvement  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 

ij47.      increafe  of  induflry  and  of  the  arts,  which   have 

given  maintenance,  and,  what  is  almofi:  of  equal 

importance,  occupation,  to  the  lower  clafTes. 

There  is  a  remarkable  claufe  in  a  fiatute  pafled 
near  the  beginning  of  this  reign?,   by  which   we 
might  be  induced  to  believe  that  England  was  ex- 
tremely decayed  from  the  nourifhing  condition  which 
it  had  attained  in  preceding  times.     It  had  been 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  that  no  magi- 
flrate  in  town  or  borough,  who  by  his  office  ought 
to  keep  afiize,  mould,  during  the  continuance  of 
his  magiflracy,  fell,  either  in  wholefale  or  retail,  any 
wine  or  victuals.     This  law  feemed  equitable,  in 
order  to  prevent  fraud  or  private  views  in  fixing 
the  afiize :    Yet  the  law  is  repealed  in  this  reign. 
The  reafon  ailigned  is,  that  "  fince  the  making  of 
"  that  flatute  and  ordinance,  manv  and  the  moft 
"  part  of  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  cor- 
"  porate,  within  the  realm  of  England,  are  fallen 
"  in  ruin  and  decay,  and  are  net  inhabited  by  mer- 
"  chants,  and  men  of  fuch  fubftance  as  at  the  time 
"  of  making  that  flatute  :  For  at  this  day,  the  dwell- 
"  ers  and  inhabitants  of  the  fame  cities  and  boroughs 
fc'  are    commonly    bakers,    vintners,    nfhmongers, 
"  and  other  victuallers,  and  there  remain  few  others 
"  to  bear  the  offices."     Men    have    fuch    a    pro- 
pensity to  exalt  pait  times  above  the  prefent,  that  it 
ieems  dangerous  to  credit  this  reafoning  of  the  par- 
liament, without  farther  evidence  to  fupport  it.    So 
different  are  the  views  in  which  the  fame  object  ap- 
pears, that  fome  may  be  inclined  to  draw  an  oppo- 
site inference  from  this  fact.     A  more  regular  po- 
lice was  eilablifned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  than 
in  any  former  period,  and  altricler  aqjh'iniurafcion  of 
juilice  5  an  advantage  which  induced  the  men  ot 

%  3' Hen.  VJII.  c.  8. 
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landed  property  to  leave  the  provincial  towns,  and  ^S^x?' 
to  retire  into  the  country.     Cardinal  Wolfey,   in  L  -',—",» 
a  fpeech  to  parliament,  reprefented  it  as  a  proof  of     1,547. 
the  increafe  of  riches,  that  the  cuftoms  had  increafed 
beyond  what  they  were  formerly  h. 

But  if  there  were  really  a  decay  of  commerce, 
and  induftry,  and  populoufnefs  in  England,  the 
flatutes  of  this  reign,  except  by  abolifhing  monafte- 
ries,  and  retrenching  holidays,  circumflances  of 
confiderable  moment,  were  not  in  other  refpects 
well  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  fixing  of 
the  wages  of  artificers  was  attempted  { :  Luxury  in 
apparel  was  prohibited  by  repeated  flatutes  k ;  and 
probably  without  effect.  The  chancellor  and  other 
miniflers  were  empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  poultry, 
cheefe,  and  butter l.  A  ftatute  was  even  pafled  to 
fix  the  price  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal  m. 
Beef  and  pork  were  ordered  to  be  fold  at  a  halfpenny 
a  pound :  Mutton  and  veal  at  a  halfpenny  half  a 
farthing,  money  of  that  age.  The  preamble  of 
the  ftatute  fays,  that  thefe  four  fpecies  of  butcher's 
meat  were  the  food  of  the  poorer  fort.  This  act 
was  afterwards  repealed  n. 

The  practice  of  depopulating  the  country,  by 
abandoning  tillage,  and  throwing  the  lands  into  paf- 
turage,  ftill  continued  ° ;  as  appears  by  the  new  laws 
which  were,  from  time  to  time,  enacled  againfl  that 
practice.  The  king  was  entitled  to  half  the  rents 
of  the  land,  where  any  farm-houfes  were  allowed  to 
fall  to  decay p.  The  unfkilful  hufbandry  was  pro- 
bably the  caufe  why  the  proprietors  found  no  profit 
in  tillage.  The  number  of  fheep  allowed  to  be  kept 
in  one  flock  was  reftrained  to  two  thoufanu^. 
•Sometimes,  fays  the  ftatute,    one  proprietor,  or  rar- 

h  H.I'.,  folio  zic.  j  6  Hen.  Villi  c.  3.  k   1  Ken.  VIII. 
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c  H  A  P.  mer,  would  keep  a  flock  of  twenty-four  thoufand, 
/^_J^  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  parliament  afcribes  the 
ij4i.  iiicreafmg  price  of  mutton  to  this  increafe  of  fheep  i 
Becaufe,  fay  they,  the  commodity  being  gotten  into 
few  hands,  the  price  of  it  is  raifed  at  pleafure^.  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  effect  proceeded  from  the 
daily  increafe  of  money  :  For  it  feems  almod  im- 
portable that  fuch  a  commodity  could  be  engrcfTed. 

In  the  year  1 544,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good 
land  in  Cambridgeshire  vv  as  let  at  a  milling,  or  about 
fifteen-pence  of  our  prefent  money  r.  This  is  ten 
times  cheaper  than  the  ufual  rent  at  prefent.  But 
commodities  were  not  above  four  times  cheaper  : 
A  prefumptlon  of  the  bad  hufbandry  in  that  age. 

Some  laws  were  made  with  regard  to  beggars  and 
vagrants s  ;  one  of  the  circumstances  in  govern- 
ment which  humanity  would  mod  powerfully  re- 
commend to  a  benevolent  legiflator  ;  which  feems, 
at  nrfl  fight,  the  mod  eafily  adj lifted  ;  and  which  is 
yet  the  mod  difficult  to  fettle  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
attain  the  end  without  dedroying  induftry.  The 
convents  formerly  were  a  fupport  to  the  poor  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  tended  to  encourage  idlenefs  and 
beggary. 

In  t  546,  a  law  was  made  for  fixing  the  intereft 
of  money  at  10  per  cent.  ;  the  frrd  legal  intered 
known  in  England.  Formerly,  all  loans  of  that 
nature  were  regarded  as  ufurious.  The  preamble  of 
this  very  law  treats  the  intered  of  money  as  illegal 
and  criminal :  And  the  prejudices  dill  remained  fo 
ng,  that  the  law  permitting  intered  was  repealed 
in  the  following  reign. 

This  reign,  as  well  as  many  of  the  foregoing,  and 
h  fubfequent  reigns,  abounds  with  monopolizing 
laws,  confining    particular   manufactures  to    parti- 
cular towns,  or  excluding  the  open  countrv  in  eene- 

•1  35  Hen.  vllt.  c.  13.  r  Anderfon,  vol.  I.  p.  374. 
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ral  f.     There  remain  flill  too  many  traces  of  limi-  ^Y^nf" 
lar  abfurdities.     In  the  fubfequent  reign,  the   cor-  ,_J_^__^ 
porations  which  had  been  opened  by  a  former  law,      1547. 
and  obliged  to  admit  tradefmen  of  different  kinds, 
tvere  again  fhut  up  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  every 
one  was  prohibited  from  exercihng  any  trade  who 
was  not  of  the  corporation u. 

Henry,  as  he  poffefTed  himfelf  fome  talent  for 
letters,  was  an  encourager  of  them  in  others.  He 
founded  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  and  gave  it 
ample  endowments.  Wolfey  founded  Chrifl  Church 
in  Oxford,  and  intended  to  call  it  Cardinal  College  : 
But  upon  his  fall,  which  happened  before  he  had  en- 
tirely tinifhed  his  fcheme,  the  king  feized  all  the  re- 
venues ;  and  this  violence,  above  all  the  other 
misfortunes  of  that  minifter,  is  faid  to  have  given 
him  the  greateft  concern  w.  But  Henry  afterwards 
reuored  the  revenues  of  the  college,  and  only 
changed  the  name.  The  cardinal  founded  in  Ox- 
ford the  firil  chair  for  teaching  Greek  ;  and  this  no- 
velty rent  that  univerfity  into  violent  factions,  which 
frequently  came  to  blows.  The  ftudents  divided 
themfelves  into  parties,  which  bore  the  names  of 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  fometimes  fought  with  as 
great  animofity  as  was  formerly  exercifed  by  thofe 
froitile  nations.  A  new  and  more  correct  method  of 
pronouncing  Greek  being  introduced,  it  alfo  divided 
the  Grecians  themfelves  into  parties ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  catholics  favoured  the  former  pro- 
nunciation, the  proteftants  gave  countenance  to  the 
new.  Gardiner  employed  the  authority  of  the  king 
and  counfel  to  fupprefs  innovations  in  this  particular, 
to  preferve  the  corrupt  found  of  the  G  reek  al- 
phabet. So  little  liberty  was  then  allowed  of  any 
£dnd !    The  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  new  pro- 

t  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.       25  He£  VIII.  c.  18.       3  &  4  Edw.  VI. 
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c  h  A  p.  nunciation  were  no  lefs  than  whipping,  degrada- 
v  *  _  j  tion,  and  expulfion  ;  and  the  bifhop  declared,  that, 
jj4;.  rather  than  permit  the  liberty  of  innovating  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  were  bet- 
ter that  the  language  itfelf  were  totally  banifhed  the 
univerfities.  The  introduction  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage into  Oxford  excited  the  emulation  of  Cam- 
bridge *.  Wolfey  intended  to  have  enriched  the 
library  of  his  college  at  Oxford  with  copies  of  all 
the  manufcripts  that  were  in  the  Vatican y.  The 
countenance  given  to  letters  by  this  king  and  his 
minifters  contributed  to  render  learning  fafhionable 
in  England  :  Erafmus  fpeaks  with  great  fatisfaction 
of  the  general  regard  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try to  men  of  knowledge  z.  It  is  needlefs  to  be  par- 
ticular in  mentioning  the  writers  of  this  reign,  or 
of  the  preceding.  There  is  no  man  of  that  age 
who  has  the  leaft  pretenfion  to  be  ranked  among 
our  claflics.  Sir  Thomas  More,  though  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  feems  to  come  the  nearell  to  the  character 
of  a  clafTical  author. 

'  x  Wood's  Hfft.  &  Antiq.  Oxon.  lib.  5.  p.  245.        *  Ibid.  249. 
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State  of  the  regency Innovations  in   the  regency 

Hertford  protestor Reformatio:!  completed 

Gardiner's  oppo/iiion Foreign  affairs 

Progrefs  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot/and Alfdf~ 

fi nation  of  cardinal  Beaton C endue!  of  the  w'af 

kvith  Scotland Battle  of  Pinkey A  parlia- 
ment  Farther  progrefs  of  the  reformation 

Affairs  of  Scotland ■Toung  queen   of  Scots  fent 

into  France Cab  ah  of  lord  Seymour Dud- 
ley earl  of  Warwick A  parliament At- 
tainder of  lord  Seymour His  execution Ec- 

defiaftical  affairs. 

TH  E  late  king,  by  the  regulations  which  he  c  H  A  P. 
impofed  on  the  government  of  his  infant  fon,    XXXIV- 
ts  well  as  by  the  limitations  of  the   fucceffion,  had  '""^T. 
projected  to  reign  even  after  his  deceafe ;    and  he  State  of 
imagined  that  his  miniilers,  who  had  always  been  *ve  n i>Q* 
fo  obfequious   to   him   during   his  lifetime,  would 
never  afterwards  depart  from  the  plan  which  he  had 
traced  out  to  them.     He  fixed  the  majority  of  the 
.prince  at  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year; 
and  as  Edward  was  then  only  a  few  months  pafl 
nine,  he  appointed  fixteen  executors  ;    to  whom, 
during  the  minority,  he  entrufted  the  government  of 
the  kingdom.     Their  names  were,  Cranmer,  arch- 
biihep  of  Canterbury  j    lord  Wriothefely,  chancel- 
lor ; 
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C  H  A  P.  lor;  lord  St.  John,  great  matter;  lord RufiTel, privy feal; 
xxxiv.    ^e  earj  Q£  Hertford,  chamberlain;  vifcount  Lifle,  ad- 
*  TsT^      miral  >  Tonflal,  bifhop  of  Durham  ;    fir  Anthony 
Brown,  mafler  of  horl'e;  fir  William  Paget,  fecretary 
of  date;  fir  Edward  North,  chancellor  of  the  court  of 
augmentations;  fir  Edward  Montague,  chief  juftice 
of   the  common  pleas ;    judge  Bromley,    fir  An- 
thony Denny,  and  fir  William  Herbert,  chief  gen- 
tlemen of  the  privy  chamber  ;  fir  Edward  Wotton, 
treafurer  of  Calais ;  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canter- 
bury.    To  thefe  executors,    with  whom  was  en- 
trufted  the  whole  regal  authority,  were  appointed 
twelve   counfellors,   who   pofleffed    no    immediate 
power,    and   could   only    aiTift   with    their   advice 
when  any  affair  was  laid  before  them.    The  council 
was  compofed  of  the  earls  of  Arundel   and  EiTex  ^ 
fir  Thomas   Cheyney,  treafurer  of  the  houfehoid ; 
fir  John   Gage,   comptroller  ;    fir  Anthony  Wing- 
field,  vice-chamberlain ;    fr  William  Petre,  fecre- 
tary of  ftate ;    fir  Richard   Rich,  fir  John  Baker  s 
fir   Ralph   Sadler,    fir  Thomas  Seymour,    fir  Ri- 
chard Southwel,  and  fir  Edmund  Peckham  a.    The 
ufual  caprice  of  Henry  appears  fomewhat  in  this  no- 
mination ;  while  he  appointed  feveral  perfons  of  in- 
ferior ftation  among  his  executors,  and  gave  only 
the  place  of  councellor  to  a  perfon  of  fuch  high  rank 
as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  to  fir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, the  king's  uncle. 
faoova-  But  the  firft  act  of  the  executors  and  counfellors 

tionss  in      -^vas  to  depart  from  the  deftination  of  the  late  king 
CyC  iegen*  in  a  material  article.     No  fooner  were  they  met, 
than  it  was  fuggeited,  that  the  government  would 
lofe  its  dighitr,  for  want  of  fome  head,  who  mip-ht 
reprefent  the  royal  ;.  ,  who  might  receive  ad- 

dvcifes  from  foreign  ambafiadors,  to  whom  difpatches 
from  Englifh  minifters  abroad  might  be  carried, 
and  whofe  name  might  be  employed  in  all  ordere 

a  St:yr>c'o  ?.k:v.or.  vol.  ii.  p.  4J7. 
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and  proclamations :  And  as  the  king's  will  feemed  chap. 
to  labour  under  a  defect  in  this  particular,  it  was  XXXIV- 
deemed  neceffary  to  fupply  it,  by  chufmg  a  pro-  IJ47# 
lector ;  who,  though  he  mould  poffefs  all  the  ex- 
terior fymbols  of  royal  dignity,  mould  yet  be  bound, 
in  every  act  of  power,  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the 
executors  b.  This  propofal  was  very  difagreeable  to 
chancellor  Wriothefely.  That  magiftr ate,  a  man  of 
an  active  fpirit  and  high  ambition,  found  himfelf,  by 
his  office,  entitled  to  the  hrft  rank  in  the  regency 
after  the  primate  ;  and  as  he  knew  that  this  prelate 
had  no  talent  or  inclination  for  ftate  affairs,  he  hoped 
that  the  direction  of  public  bufmefs  would  of  courfe 
devolve  in  a  great  meafure  upon  himfelf.  He  op- 
pofed  therefore  the  propofal  of  chufmg  a  protector ; 
and  reprefented  that  innovation  as  an  infringement 
of  the  late  king's  will,  which,  being  corroborated 
by  act  of  parliament,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be  a 
law  to  them,  and  could  not  be  altered  but  by  the 
fame  authority  which  had  eftablifhed  it.  But  he 
feems  to  have  flood  alone  in  the  oppofition.  The 
executors  and  ccunfellors  were  mcitly  courtiers, 
who  had  been  raifed  by  Henry's  favour,  not  men  of 
high  birth  or  great  hereditary  influence  ;  and  as  they 
had  been  fufficiently  accuflomed  to  fubmiflion  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  monarch,  and  had  no  pre- 
tentions to  govern  the  nation  by  their  own  authority, 
rhey  acquiefced  the  more  willingly  in  a  propofal 
which  frcmed  calculated  for  preferring  public 
peace  ana  tranquillity.  It  being  therefore  agreed  to  Hertford 
name  a  protector,  the  choice  fell  of  courfe  on  the  prottdor. 
earl  of  Hertford,  who,  as  he  was  the  king's  ma- 
ternal uncle,  was  ftrongly  interested  in  his  fafety ; 
and,  poffemng  no  claims  to  inherit:  the  crown,  could 
never  have  any  feiraraie  intereil,  which  might  lead 
him  to  endanger  Edward's  perfon  or  his  authority  c. 
The  public  was  informed  by  proclamation  of  this 

b  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  c  Heylin,  Hift.  Ref.  Edw.  VJ. 
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chap,  change  in  the  r.dminiftration ;  and  difpatches  were* 
xxxiv. ^  j^  to  a||  foreign  courts  to  give  them  intimation  of 
it.  All  thofe .  who  were  pofieiTed  of  any  office  re- 
signed their  former  commillions,  and  accepted  new 
ones  in  the  name  of  the  young  king.  The  bifhops 
themfelves  were  conftrained  to  make  a  like  Fubmlf- 
fion.  Care  was  taken  to  infert  in  their  new  com- 
millions, that  they  held  their  oflices  during  plea- 
fure d :  And  it  is  there  exprefsly  affirmed,  that  all 
manner  of  authority  and  jurifdictioii,  as  well  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  civil,  is  originally  derived  from  the 
crown  e. 

The  executors  in  their  next  meafure  mowed  a 
more  fubmimve  deference  to  Henry's  will ;  becaufe 
many  of  them  found  their  account  in  it.  The  late 
king  had  intended,  before  his  death,  to  make  a 
new  creation  of  nobility,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
place  of  thofe  peerages  which  had  fallen  by  former 
attainders,  or  the  failure  of  iflue  ;  and  that  he  might 
enable  the  new  peers  to  fupport  their  dignity,  he 
had  refolved,  either  to  bellow  eftates  on  them,  or 
;  ance  them  to  higher  offices.  He  had  even  gone 
fofar  as  to  inform  them  of  this  refolution;  and  in 
his  will  he  charged  his  executors  to  make  good  all 
his  promifes f.  That  they  might  afcertain  his  in- 
tentions in  the  moil  authentic  manner,  fir  William 
Paget,  fir  Anthony  Denny,  and  fir  William  Her- 
bert, with  whom  Henry  had  always  converfed  in  a 
familiar  manner,  were  called  before  the  board  of  re- 
gency ;  and  having  given  evidence  of  what  they 
knew  concerning  the  king's  promifes,  their  telti- 
mony  was  relied  on,  and  the  executors  proceeded  to 
the  fulfilling  of  thefe  engagements.  Hertford  was 
created  duke  of  Somerfet,  marefchal  and  lord  trea- 
17th  Feb.  furer  •  Wriothefely,  earl  of  Southampton;  the  earl 
of  Effex,  marquis  of  Northampton  ;  vifcount  Lifle, 

<-'  Collitr,  vol.  ii.  p.  ai8.      B'.imet,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.     Strype's  Mem. 
of  Crasm.  p.  141.  c  Strype'i  Mem.  of  Cranm.  p.  141. 

f  Fuller,  Heylin,  and  R.ymcr. 
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carl  of  Warwic  ;  fir  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  Sey-  chap. 
mour  of  Sudley,  and  admiral  ;  fir  Richard  Rich,  xXXIV- 
fir  William  Wittoughby,  fir  Edward  Sheffield, 
accepted  the  title  of  baron g.  Several  to  whom  the 
fame  dignity  was  offered,  refuted  it ;  becaufe  the 
other  part  of  the  king's  promifes,  the  bellowing  of 
eftates  on  thefe  new  noblemen,  was  deferred  till  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  alfo  Somerfet  the  protector,  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  endowed  with  fpiritual  preferments, 
deaneries  and  prebends.  For,  among  many  other 
invafions  of  ecclefialtical  privileges  and  property, 
this  irregular  practice  of  bellowing  fpiritual  benefices 
on  laymen  began  how  to  prevail. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  had  always  been  en- 
gaged in  an  oppofite  party  to  Somerfet ;  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  factions,  which  had  fecretly  prevailed 
even  during  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Henry,  mould  be 
fuppreifed  in  the  weak  administration  that  ufually 
attends  a  minority.  The  former  nobleman,  that  he 
might  have  the  greater  leifure  for  attending  to  public 
bufinefs,  had,  of  himfelf  and  from  his  own  autho- 
rity, put  the  great  feal  in  commiilion,  and  had  em- 
powered four  lawyers,  Southwel,  Tregonel,  Oliver, 
and  Bellafis,  to  execute  in  his  abfence  the  office  of 
chancellor.  This  meafure  feemed  very  exception- 
able j  and  the  more  fo,  as  two  of  the  commiffioners 
being  canonifts,  the  lawyers  fuipe&ea  that  by  this 
nomination  the  chancellor  had  intended  to  difcre- 
dit  the  common  law.  Complaints  were  made  to 
the  council ;  who,  influenced  by  the  protector,  gladly 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  deprefs  Southamp- 
ton. They  ccnfuhed  the  judges  with  regard  to  £0 
unufual  a  cafe,  and  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  corn- 
million  was  illegal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  by 
his  prefumption  in  granting  it,  had  juftlv  forfeited 
the  great  feal,  and  was  even  liable  to  punimment, 

i  Stowc's  Annals,  p.  594. 
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CHAP.  The  council  fummcned  him  to  appear  before  them* 
xxxiv.  j}e  maintained,  that  he  held  his  office  by  the  late 
j  7#  king's  will,  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
could  not  lofe  it  without  a  trial  in  parliament ;  that 
if  the  commiffion  which  he  had  granted  were  found 
illegal,  it  might  be  cancelled,  and  all  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  it  be  eafily  remedied ;  and  that  the  de- 
priving him  of  his  office  for  an  error  of  this  nature, 
was  a  precedent  by  which  any  other  innovation  might 
be  authorifed.  But  the  council,  notwithftanding 
thefe  topics  of  defence,  declared  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  great  feal ;  that  a  fine  mould  be  impofed 
upon  him  ;  and  that  he  mould  be  confined  to  his 
cwn  houfe  during  pleafure  h. 

The  removal  of  Southampton  increafed  the  pro- 
tector's authority,  as  well  as  tended  to  fupprefs  fac- 
tion in  the  regency ;  yet  was  not  Somerfet  con- 
tented with  this  advantage :  His  ambition  carried 
him  to  feek  dill  farther  acquifitions.  On  pretence 
that  the  vote  of  the  executors,  choofing  him  pro- 
tector, was  not  a  fufficient  foundation  for  his  autho- 
rity, he  procured  a  patent  from  the  young  king,  by 

32  March,  which  he  entirely  overturned  the  will  of  Harry  VIII. 
produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  government,  and 
may  feem  even  to  have  fubverted  all  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  He  named  himfelf  protector  with  full 
regal  power,  and  appointed  a  council,  confiding  of 
all  the  former  counfellors,  and  all  the  executors, 
except  Southampton  :  He  referved  a  power  of 
naming  any  other  counfellors  at  pleafure  :  And  he 
was  bound  to  confult  with  fuch  only  as  he  thought 
proper.  The  protector  and  his  council  were  like- 
wife  empowered  to  act  at  difcretion,  and  to  execute 
whatever  they  deemed  for  the  public  fervice,  with- 
out incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  from  any  law, 
flatute,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  whatlbever  '. 
Even  had  this  patent   been  more  moderate  in  its 

h  Ilollingfhed,  p.  979.  i  Burnet,  vol.  ii.    Records,  N°  6. 
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coneeffions,  and  had  it  been  drawn  by  directions  C  H  A  p. 

•  *  YVVIV 

from  the  executors  appointed  by  Henry,  its  legality    "^ ^ 

might  juftly  be  queftioned  ;  lince  it  feems  eflential  i547. 
to  a  trull  of  this  nature  to  be  exercifed  by  the  perfons 
cntrufted,  and  not  to  admit  of  a  delegation  to  others: 
But  as  the  patent,  by  its  very  tenor,  where  the  exe- 
cutors are  not  fo  much  as  mentioned,  appears  to 
have  been  furreptitiouily  obtained  from  a  minor 
king,  the  protectorihip  of  Somerfet  was  a  plain  ufurp- 
ation,  which  it  is  impoffible  by  any  arguments  to 
juflify.  The  connivance,  however,  of  the  executors, 
and  their  prefent  acquiefcence  in  the  new  eflablifh- 
ment,  made  it  be  univerlally  fnbmitted  to  }  and  as 
the  young  king  difcovered  an  extreme  attachment 
to  his  uncle,  who  was  alfo  in  the  main  a  man  of 
moderation  and  probity,  no  objections  were  made  to 
his  power  and  title.  All  men  of  fenfe  likewife,  who 
faw  the  nation  divided  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
oppolite  feels,  deemed  it  the  more  necevTary  to  entrust 
the  government  to  one  perfon,  who  might  check  the 
exorbitancies  of  faction,  and  enfure  the  public  tran- 
quillity. And  though  fome  claufes  of  the  patent 
feemed  to  imply  a  formal  ft  n  of  all  limited 

government,  fo  little  jealoufy  was  then  ufually  en- 
tertained on  that  head,  that  no  exception  was  ever 
taken  at  bare  claims  or  pretenfions  of  this  nature,  ad- 
vanced by  any  perfon  poffeifed  of  fovereign  power. 
The  actual  exercife  alone  of  arbitrary  adminiflration, 
and  that  in  many,  and  great,  and  flagrant,  and  un- 
popular inllances,  was  able  fometimes  to  give  fome 
umbrage  to  the  nation. 

The  extenfive  authority  and  imperious  character  Reform.-?- 
of  Henry   had  retained  the  partifans   of  both  reli-  tion  coin* 
gions  in  fubjection  ;  but,  upon  his  demife,  the  hopes  p'c  c 
of  the  protectant,-,  and  the  fears  of  the  catholics,  be- 
e ,  and  the  zeal  of  thefe  parties  produced 
y  where  dilputes  and  animolities,  the  ufual  pre- 
ludes to  more  fatal  divifions.     The  protector  had 
long  been  regarded  as  a  fecret  partifan  of  the  re- 
2  :>  formers  j 
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chap,  formers  ;  and  being  now  freed  from  reftraint,  he 
fcrupled  not  to  difcover  his  intention  of  correcting 
all  abufes  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  of  adopting 
ftiil  more  of  the  proteftant  innovations.  He  took 
care  that  all  perfons  entrufted  with  the  king's  edu- 
cation mould  be  attached  to  the  fame  principles  ; 
and  as  the  young  prince  difcovered  a  zeal  for  every 
kind  of  literature,  efpecially  the  theological,  far  be- 
yond his  tender  years,  all  men  forefaw,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  reign,  the  total  abolition  of  the  catholic  faith 
i;i  England  ;  and  they  early  began  to  declare  them- 
selves in  favour  of  thofe  tenets  which  were  likely 
to  become  in  the  end  entirely  prevalent.  After 
Southampton's  fall,  few  members  of  the  council 
feeined  to  retain  any  attachment  to  the  Romifh 
communion ;  and  moil  of  the  counfellors  ap- 
peared even  fanguine  in  forwarding  the  progrefs 
of  the  reformation.  The  riches,  which  moft  of 
them  had  acquired  from  the  fpoils  of  the  clergy, 
induced  them  to  widen  the  breach  between  England 
and  Rome;  and  by  eftablifhinga  contrariety  offpe- 
culative  tenets,  as  well  as  of  difcipline  and  wcrfhip, 
to  render  a  coalition  with  the  mother  church  alto- 
gether impracticable k.  Their  rapacity  alfo,  the 
chief  fource  of  their  reforming  fpirit,  was  excited 
by  the  profpect  of  pillaging  the  fecular.  as  they  had 
already  done  the  regular  clergy;  and  they  kn 
that  while  any  ihare  of  the  old  principles  remained, 
or  any  regard  to  the  ecclefialtics,  they  could  never 
hope  to  fucceed  in  that  enterprife. 

numerous  and  burthenfome  fuperflitions, 
with  which  the  Romifii  church  was  leaded,  had 
thro  of  the  reformers,  by  the  fpirit  of  cp- 

pofjtion,  into  an  enthufiaftic  ftrain  of  devotion; 
and  all  rites,  ceremonies,  pomp,  order,  and  ex- 
terior obferv;  ere  zealoufly  profcribed  by  them 
as  hindrances  to  their  fpirituai  contemplations,  and 

k  Goodwin's  Annals.    II 
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obih*u£tiori$  to  their  immediate  converfe  with  hea-  chap. 

ven.     Many  circumiiances    concurred    to    inflame  J__       J^ 

this  daring  fpirit  ;   the  novelty  itielf  of  their  doc-       Ij47. 

trines,  the  triumph  of  making  profelytes,  the  furl 

perfections  to  which  they  were  expoied,  their  ani- 

molity  againft  the  ancient  tenets  and  practices,  and 

the  neceility  of  procuring  the  concurrence  of  the 

laity,  by  d^preuing  the  hierarchy,  and  by  tender. 

to  them  the  plunder  of  the  ecclefiaftics. 

the  reformation  prevailed  over  the    or 

civil  authority,  this  genius  of  re]  I  in 

its  full  extent,  arid  \ 

which,  though  lefs  durable,  were,  -   r  pie, 

not  lefs  dangerous  than  ttui^  which  were  cc, 

with   the  ancient  fuperftition.     But  as   the  m 

Urate  took  the  lead  in  England-       .      aniition  was 

mere  gradual ;   much   of  the  ari  n  was 

itill  preferved  ;   and  a  ofiuboj 

nation  was  retained  in  difcipline,   as  v.  .  .    _• 

pomp,  order,  and  ceremony  in  public  worf 

Thl  protector,  in  his  i  he 

reformation,  had  always  recourfe  to  the  ccunfels  of 
Crani  ho,  being  a  manor  m  ru- 

dence,  was  averfe  to  all  violent  cha  and  de- 

termined to  bring  over  the  people,  b]  . 
novations,  to  that  fyftem  Irine  and  difcipline, 

which  he  a  the  raoit 

prof.  which  carefu 

c  .  i       rmation,  was  likely  to 
be  m  ■    and  that  a  devotion  . 

was  fitted  only  for  the  firil  fervours  of  a  new  f 

upon  t  ly  gave 

place    to    the  inroads  of  fuperftition. 
therefore,  to  have  intended  the   e 
liien  jiich,  1 

mi   ht    frand 

;ht  retain  the  reverence  of 
the  people,  (.heir  enthufiafti : 

diminiihed,  or  endrelv  evapc 
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chap.  The  perfon  who  oppofed,  with  greateft  autho- 
^•XXIV-  rity,  any  farther  advances  towards  reformation,  was 
1J47.  Gardiner,  bifliop  of  Winchefler ;  who,  though  he 
had  not  obtained  a  place  in  the  council  of  regency, 
on  account  of  late  difgufts  which  he  had  given  to 
Henry,  was  entitled,  by  his  age,  experience,  and 
capacity,  to  the  higheft  trull  and  confidence  of  his 
Gardiner's  party.  This  prelate  ftill  continued  to  magnify  the 
tion0^"  great  wifdom  and  learning  of  the  late  king,  which, 
indeed,  were  generally  and  fincerely  revered  by  the 
nation  ;  and  he  infilled  on  the  prudence' of  perfever- 
ing,  at  lead  till  the  young  king's  majority,  in  the 
ecclefiaitical  model  eftablifhed  by  that  great  mo- 
narch. He  defended  the  ufe  of  images,  which  were 
now  openly  attacked  by  the  proteftants  ;  and  he  re- 
presented them  as  ferviceable  in  maintaining  a  fenfe 
of  religion  among  the  illiterate  multitude '.  He 
even  deigned  to  write  an  apology  for  holy  v:atei\ 
which  bifnop  Ridley  had  decried  in  a  fermon  ;  and 
he  maintained  that,  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty, 
it  might  be  rendered  an  initrument  of  doing  good ; 
as  much  as  the  fhadow  of  St.  Peter,  the  hem  of 
Chrift's  garment,  or  the  fpittle  and  clay  laid  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  m.  Above  all,  he  infilled  that 
the  laws  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  conftitution 
ought  to  be  preferved  inviolate,  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  follow  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  an  act  of  parliament n. 

But  though  there  remained  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land an  idea  of  laws  and  a  conftitution,  fufficient  at 
lead  to  furniih  a  topic  of  argument  to  fuch  as  were 
discontented  with  an  immediate  exerciie  of  autho- 
rity, this  plea  could  Icarcely  in  the  prefent  cafe  be 
maintained  with  any  plaufibility  by  Gardiner.  An 
2.Q.  of  parliament  had  inverted  the  crown  with  a 
legiflative  power  j    and  royal  proclamations,    even 

1  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  712.  m  Ibid.  p.  724. 

*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.     Fox,  vol.  ii. 
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during  a  minority,  were  armed  with  the  force  of  C1MJ\J>' 
laws.  The  protestor,  rinding  himfelf  fupported  by  ^  't 
this  flatute,  was  determined  to  employ  his  autho-  1547. 
rity  in  favour  of  the  reformers ;  and  having  fuf- 
peiided,  during  the  interval,  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
bilhops,  he  appointed  a  general  vifitation  to  be 
made  in  all  the  diocefes  of  England0.  The  vifitors 
confifted  of  a  mixture  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  had 
fix  circuits  affigned  them.  The  chief  purport  of 
their  inftructions  was,  befides  correcting  immorali- 
ties and  irregularities  in  the  clergy,  to  abolifh  the 
ancient  fuperfiitions,  and  to  bring  the  difcipline  and 
worfhip  fomewhat  nearer  the  practice  of  the  re- 
formed churches.  The  moderation  of  Somerfet  and 
Cranmer  is  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  this  delicate 
affair.  The  vifitors  were  enjoined  to  retain  for  the 
prefent,  all  images  which  had  not  been  abufed  to 
idolatry  ;  and  to  inflrucl:  the  people  not  to  defpife 
fuch  ceremonies  as  were  not  yet  abrogated,  but  only 
to  beware  of  fome  particular  fuperfiitions,  fuch  as 
the  fprinkling  of  their  beds  with  holy  water,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  or  ufing  of  confecrated  candles,  in 
order  to  drive  away  the  devil  p. 

But  nothing  required  more  the  correcting  hand 
of  authority  than  the  abufe  of  preaching,  which  was 
now  generally  employed,  throughout  England,  in 
defending  the  ancient  practices  and  fuperfiitions; 
The  court  of  augmentation,  in  order  to  eafe  the 
exchequer  of  the  annuities  paid  to  monks,  had  com- 
monly placed  them  in  the  vacant  churches  ;  and 
thefe  men  were  led  by  interefl,  as  well  as  by  inclina- 
tion* to  fupport  thofe  principles  which  had  been  in- 
vented for  the  profit  of  the  clergy.  Orders  there* 
fore  were  given  to  reflrain  the  topics  of  their  fer* 
mons :  Twelve  homilies  were  publilhed,  which  they 
were  enjoined  to  read  to  the  people  :  And  all  of  them 
were  prohibited,  without  exprefs  permifiion,  from 

n  Mem.  Cvanih.  p.  146,  I47>  &c.         P  B;;rnet,  vol.ii.  p.  28. 
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c  u  A  P.  preaching  any  where  but  in  their  parilh  churches. 
The  purpofe  of  this  injunction  was  to  throw  a  re- 
itraint  on  the  catholic  divines  ;  while  the  proteflant, 
by  the  grant  of  particular  licences,  mould  be  al- 
lowed unbounded  liberty. 

Bonnzr  made  fome  oppofition  to  thefe  meafures  ; 
but  foon  after  retracted  and  acquiefced.     Gardiner 
uws  more  high-fpirited  and  more  fteady.     He  repre- 
fented  the  peril  of  perpetual  innovations,  and  the 
neceihty  of   adhering   to   fome  fyftem.     "  *Tis  a 
"  dangerous  thing,"   faid  he,    "  to  ufe  too  much 
"  freedom  in   refearches  of  this  kind.     If  you  cut 
M  the  old  canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  farther  than 
"  you  have  a  mind  to.     If  you  indulge  the  humour 
Ci  of  novelty,  you  cannot  put  a  Hop  to  people's  de- 
"  inands,  nor  govern  their  indifcretions  at  pleafure. 
*?  For   my   part,"  faid   he,    on    another   occahon, 
''•  my  fole  concern  is,  to  manage  the  third  and  lad 
&-  act  of  my  life  with    decency,    and  to   make    a 
"  hindfome  exit  off  the  ftage.    Provided  this  point 
Ci  is  fecured,  I  am  not  felicitous  about  the  reft.     I 
"  am  already  by  nature  condemned  to  death  :  No 
man  can  give  me  a  pardon  from  this  fentence ; 
nor  fo  much  as  procure  me  a  reprieve.    To  fpeak 
my  mind,  and  to  act  as  my  confcience  directs,  are 
two  branches  of  liberty  which  I  can  never  part 
with.    Sincerity  in  fpeech,  and  integrity  in  action, 
are  entertaining   qualities  :  They  will  flick  by  a 
man  when  every  thing  elfe  takes  its  leave  ;  and  I 
"  mufl   not  refign  them   upon  any   confideration. 
"  The  bell:  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not  throw  them  awav 
"  myfelf,  no  man  can  force  them  from  me :  But  if 
"  I  give  them  up,  then  I  am  ruined  by  myfelf,  and 
"  deierve  to  lofe  all  my  preferments  V     This  op- 
pofition of  Gardiner  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of 
the  council ;  and  he  was  fent  to  the  Fleet,  where  he 
was  uied  with  fome  feverity. 

<i  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  2zS.  ex  MS.  Col.  C.  C.  Cantab.     Bibliotheca 
Bfitannica,  Article  Gardiner, 
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One  of  the  chief  objections,  urged  by  Gardiner  *LSJLB 
againft  the  new  homilies,  was,  that  they  defined,  ^__^Hj 
with  the  moil  metaphyfical  precision,  the  doctrines  154;- 
of  grace,  and  of  juftirlcation  by  faith  ;  points,  he 
thought,  which  it  was  fuperfluous  for  any  man  to 
know  exactly,  and  which  certainly  much  exceeded 
the  comprehenfion  oi  the  vulgar.  A  famous  mar- 
tyrologift  calls  Gardiner,  on  account  of  this  c.-mion, 
"  An  infenfible  afs,  and  one  that  had  no  feeing  of 
"  God's  fpirit  in  the  matter  of  juftiiication  V"  The 
meanelt  proteftant  imagined,  at  that  time,  that  he 
had  a  full  comprehenfion  of  all  thofe  myfeerious 
doctrines  ;  and  he  heartily  defpifed  the  molt  learned 
and  knowing  perfon  of  the  ancient  religion,  who  ac- 
knowledged his  ignorance  with  regard  to  them.  It 
is  indeed  certain,  that  the  reformers  were  very  fortu- 
nate in  their  doctrine  of  juftirlcation,  and  rmght 
venture  to  foretel  its  fuccefs,  in  oppofition  to  all  the 
ceremonies,  mows,  and  fuperftitions  of  popery.  By 
exalting  Chrifr.  and  his  fuiferings,  and  renouncing 
all  claim  to  independent  merit  in  ourfelves,  it  was 
calculated  to  become  popular,  and  coincided  with 
thofe  principles  of  panegyric  and  of  feif-abafement 
which  generally  have  place  in  religion. 

Tonstal  bifhop  of  Durham,  haying.,  as  well  as 
Gardiner,  made  iome  oppofition  to  tit.  :u\v  regu- 
lations, was  difmiiled  the  council ;  but  no  farther 
feverity  was,  for  the  prefent,  exercifed  againft  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and  of  the  mciT. 
unexceptionable  character  in  the  kingdom. 

The  fame  religious  zeal  which  engaged  Somerfet  Foreign 
to  promote  the  reformation  at  heme,  led  him  to  affairs. 
carry  his  attention  to  foreign  countries  ;  where  trie 
interefts  of  the  proieilants  were  now  expocd  to  the 
nioft  imminent  danger.  The  Roman  pontiir,  with 
much  reluctance,  and  after  long  delays,  had  at  laft 
jfummoned  a  general  council,  which  was  ailembled 

r  Fox,  vc!.  ii. 
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c  H  A  P.  at  Trent,  and  was  employed,  both  in  correcting  tht 
[V-  abufes  of  the  church,  and  in  ascertaining  her  doc- 
trines. The  emperor,  who  defired  to  reprefs  the 
power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as  well  a§  gain  over 
the  protectants,  promoted  the  former  object  of  the 
council ;  the  pope,  who  found  his  own  greatnefs  fo 
deeply  interefted,  defired  rather  to  employ  them  in 
the  latter.  He  gave  inftru&ions  to  his  legates,  who 
prefided  in  the  council,  to  protract  the  debates,  and 
to  engage  the  theologians  in  argument,  and  alterca- 
tion, and  difpute  concerning  the  nice  points  of  faith 
canvaffed  before  them :  A  policy  fo  eafy  to  be  exe- 
cuted, that  the  legates  foon  found  it  rather  neceffary 
to  interrofe,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  animofity  of  the 
divines,  and  bring  them  at  laft  to  feme  decifion5.  The 
nlore  difficult  talk  for  the  legates  was,  to  moderate 
or  divert  the  zeal  of  the  council  for  reformation,  and 
to  reprefs  the  ambition  of  the  prelates,  who  defired  to 
exalt  the  epifcopal  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  fo- 
vereign  pontiff.  Finding  this  humour  become  pre-* 
valent,  the  legates,  on  pretence  that  the  plague  had 
broke  out  at  Trent,  transferred  of  a  fudden  the 
council  to  Bologna,  where  they  hoped  it  would  be 
more  under  the  direction  of  his  holinefs. 

The  emperor,  no  lefs  than  the  pope,  had  learned 
to  make  religion  fubfervient  to  his  ambition  and 
policy.  He  was  refolved  to  employ  the  imputation 
of  herefy  as  a  pretence  for  Subduing  the  proteftant 
princes,  and  opprefiing  the  liberties  of  Germany  ; 
but  found  it  neceffary  to  cover  his  intentions  under 
deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent  the  combination  of  his 
adversaries.  He  Separated  the  palatine  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  from  the  proteftant  con- 
federacy: He  took  arms  againft  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe :  By  the  for- 
tune of  war,  he  made  the  former  prifoner  :  He 
Employed  treachery  and  prevarication  againft  the 

s  Father  Paul,  lib.  2. 
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latter,  and   detained   him  captive,  by  breaking  a  CHAP- 
fafe-conduct  which  he  had  granted  him.     He  feemed  J~^__J 
to  have  reached  the  fummit  of  his  ambition  ;  and      l5Alr 
the  German  princes,  who  were  altonifhed  with  his 
fuccefs,  were  farther  difcouraged  by  the  intelligence 
which    they  had    received   of  the  death,    firfl  of 
Henry  VIII.    then   of   Francis  I.    their    ufual    re- 
iburces  in  every  cajamity  \ 

Henry  II.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  France, 
was  a  prince  of  vigour  and  abilities ;  but  lefs  hafty  in 
his  refolution  than  Francis,  and  lefs  enflamed  with 
rivalfiiip  and  animofity  againfl  the  emperor  Charles. 
Though  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  princes  of  the 
Smalcaldic  League,  and  promifed  them  protection, 
he  was  unwilling,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
to  hurry  into  a  war  with  fo  great  a  power  as  that  of 
the  emperor ;  and  he  thought  that  the  alliance  of 
thole  princes  was  a  hire  refource,  which  he  could 
at  any  time  lay  hold  of u.  He  was  much  governed 
by  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  ; 
and  he  hearkened  to  their  counfel,  in  chilling  rather 
to  give  immediate  affiflance  to  Scotland,  his  ancient 
ally,  which,  even  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  loudly  claimed  the  protection  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  factions,  the  parti-  Progrefsof 
fans  of  the  ancient  and  thofe  of  the  new  religion,  formation 
became  every  day  more  violent  in  Scotland ;  and  «"  s^ot- 
the  refolution  which  the  cardinal  primate  had  taken, 
to  employ  the  moil  rigorous  punifhments  againfl 
the  reformers,  brought  matters  to  a  quick  decihon. 
There  was  one  Wifhart,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  who 
employed  himfcif  with  great  zeal  in  preaching  againfl 
the  ancient  fuperftitions,  and  began  to  give  alarm 
to   the   clergy,  who   were  juftly  terrified  with  tm? 
clanger  of  1'ome  fatal  revolution  in  religion.     This 
man  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and 

1  Sleidan.  u  Perc  Daniel. 
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r  ii  a  P.  for --»*s  ext  \  .  :   But  thefe  praifes  cannot 

_*      _^  be   much   depended   on;     becaufe  we  know  that, 
ij47.       among  the  reformers,  feverity;<  pEed 

the  place  of  many  virtues  ;  and  the  age  was  in 
general  $&  ignoralnt^  thai  mofloftheprieits  in  Scot- 
..  Teftament  to  be  a  compo- 
fition  of  Luther's,  and  afierted  that  the  Old  a 
was  the  wojfd  of  God  w.  But  hr.v/ever  the  cafe  may 
have  flood  with  regard  to  thofe  eftimable  qualities 
afcribcd  to  Wiihart,  he  was  ftrongly  p 
the  denre  of  innovation ;  and  he  enjoyed  thofe  ta- 
lents which  qualified  him  for  becoming  a  popular 
preacher,  and  for  feizing  the  attention  a:  dons 

of  the   multitude.      Tne   magif  bates    of  Dundee, 
where  '  1  his  miffion,  were  alarmed  with 

his  |  -;   and  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  treat 

him   w  •    .  :  contented  themielves   with 

denying  hi.:  Lbarty  of  preaching,  and  with  dif- 

him  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdiction.  Wifhart, 
ved  with  indignation  that  they  had  dared  to  re- 
him,  together  with  the  word  of  God,  menaced 
thein,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  prophets,  with 
fome  imminent  calamity  ;  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
weft  country,  where  he  daily  increafed  the  number 
of  his  profelytes.  Meanwhile  a  plague  broke  out 
in  Dundee  ;  and  all  men  exclaimed,  that  the  town 
had  drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  by 
banifhing  the  pious  preacher,  and  that  the  pefli- 
lence  would  nearer  ceafe,  tiii  they  had  made  him 
atonement  for  their  offence  as  ainft  him.  No  fc  oner 
did  Wifhart  hear  of  this  change  in  their  difpohtion, 
than  he  returned  to  them,  and  made  them  a  new 
tender  of  his  doctrine :  But  left  he  ftiould  fpread  the 
contagion  by  bringing  multitudes  together,  he  ex 
ed  his  pulpit  on  the  top  of  a  gate :  The  ink 
flood  within ;  the  others  without.  And  the 
preacher  failed  not,    in  fuch  a   fituation,  to   take 

i 
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ntage  of  the  immediate  terrors  of  the  people,  chap. 
and  to  enforce  his  evangelical  million  x.  xxxiv. 

The  ailiduity  and  fuccefs  of  Wimart  became  an  ]7^. 
object  of  attention  to  cardinal  Beaton  ;  and  he  re- 
folved,  by  the  punimment  of  fo  celebrated  a 
preacher,  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  all  other  innovators. 
He  engaged  the  earl  of  Bothwel  to  arreft  him,  and 
to  deliver  him  into  his  hands,  contrary  to  a  pro- 
mife  given  by  Bothwel  to  that  unhappy  man  :  And 
being  pofTelTed  of  his  prey,  he  conducted  him  to 
St.  Andrew's,  where,  after  a  trial,  he  condemned 
him  to  the  flames  for  herefy.  Arran,  the  go- 
vernor, was  irrefolute  in  his  temper  ;  and  the  car- 
dinal, though  he  had  gained  him  ever  to  his 
party,  found  that  he  would  not  concur  in  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  Wimart.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  without  the  affiftance  of  the 
fecular  arm,  to  bring  that  heretic  to  punifhment ; 
and  he  himfelf  beheld  from  his  window  the  difmal 
fpeclacle.  Wimart  fuffered  with  the  urual  patience  ; 
but  could  'not  forbear  remarking  the  triumph  of  his 
infulting  enemy.  He  foretold,  that,  in  a  few  days, 
he  mould  in  the  very  fame  place  lie  as  low  as  now 
he  was  exalted  aloft  in  oppofition  to  true  piety  and 
religion  \ 

This  prophecy  was  probably  the  immediate  caufe  Afiaffina- 
of  the  event  which  it  foretold.     The  difciples  of  t,on1.ot1 

.  .  ill  r  1   cardinal 

this  martyr,  enraged  at  the  cruel  execution,  formed  Beaton. 
a  conlpiracy  againft  the  cardinal ;  ana  having  affo- 
ciated  to  them  Norman  Leily,  who  was  difguiled 
on  account  of  fome  private  quarrel,  they  conducted 
their  enterprile  with  great  fecrecy  and  fuccefs. 
Early  in  the  morning  they  entered  the  cardinal's 
palace,  which  he  had  ltrongly  fortified  ;  and  though 
they  were  not  above  fixteen  perfons,  they  thrufl 
out  a  hundred  tradefmen  and  iiftv  fervantG,  whom 

x  Knox's  Hift.  of  Ref.  p.  44.     fpotfwood. 
y  Spothvo-xi;  Buchanan. 
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CHAP,    they  feized  feparatcly,  before  any  fufpicion  arofc 

/ ' j  of  their  intentions ;    and    having  fhut   the   gates, 

jj47.  they  proceeded  very  deliberately  to  execute  their 
purpofe  on  the  cardinal.  That  prelate  had  been 
alarmed  with  the  noife  which  he  heard  in  the  cattle  ; 
and  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  his  chamber : 
But  finding  that  they  had  brought  fire  in  order  to 
force  their  way,  and  having  obtained,  as  is  be- 
lieved, a  promife  of  life,  he  opened  the  door  ;  and 
reminding  them  that  he  was  a  prieft,  he  conjured 
them  to  ipare  him.  Two  of  the  aflaffins  ruined 
upon  him  with  drawn  fwords  ;  but  a  third,  James 
Melvil,  more  calm  and  more  confiderate  in  villany, 
flopped  their  career,  and  bade  them  reflect  that; 
this  work  was  the  work  and  judgment  of  God,, 
and  ought  to  be  executed  with  becoming  delibera- 
tion and  gravity.  Then  turning  the  point  of  his 
fword  towards  Beaton,  he  called  to  him,  "  Repent 
"  thee,  thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  thy  fins  and 
"  iniquities,  efpecially  of  the  murder  of  Wifhart, 
%  that  infrrumefati  of  God  for  the  converfion  of 
"  thefe  lands  :  It  is  his  death  which  now  cries 
Ci  vengeance  upon  thee:  We  are  fent  bv  God  to 
*$  inflict  the  deferved  punifhment.  For  here,  be- 
<(  fore  the  Almighty,  I  proteft,  that  it  is  neither 
"  hatred  of  thy  perfon,  nor  love  of  thy  riches,  nor 
"  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  ine  to  feek  thy 
"  death :  But  only  becaufe  thou  haft  been,  and 
V,  ftill  remaineft,  an  obftinate  enemy  to  Chrift 
"  Jefus,  and  his  holy  gjfpel."  Having  fpoken 
thefe  words,  without  giving  Beaton  time  to  finifii 
that  repentance  to  which  he  exhorted  him,  he 
thruft  him  through  the  body  ;  and  the  cardinal  fell 
dead  at  his  feet z.     This  murder  was  executed  on 

the 

2  The  famous  Scotch  reformer,  John  Knox,  calls  James  Melvil, 
p.  6s-  a  man  moil  gentl?  and  moft  modeft.  It  is  very  horrid,  but 
?.t  the  fame  time  f.unevvhat  amufing,tp  confiderihe  joy  and  alacrity 
and  pleafure,  which  that  hiftorian  difcovers  in  his  narrative  of  this 
aflaffination :  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  firft  edition  of  his 
work:,  thefe  words  were  printed  on  the  margin  of  the  page.  The  godly 
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the   28th   of    May    1546.      The   affaffins,    being  ch  A  P. 
reinforced  by  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  ahun-    Xa  ^v* 
dred  and  forty  perfons,  prepared  themfelves  for  the      IJ47. 
defence  of  the  caftle,  and  lent  a  meflenger  to  Lon- 
don, craving  affilfance  from  Henry.     That  prince, 
though  Scotland  was  comprehended  in  his  peace 
with  France,  would  not  forego  the  opportunity  of 
difturbing  the    government   of  a   rival   kingdom; 
and  he  promifed  to  take   them  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that 
five  Ihort  reigns  had  been  fucceffively  followed  by 
as  many  long  minorities  ;  and  the  execution  of 
iuRice  which  the  prince  was  beginning  to  introduce, 
had  been  continually  interrupted  by  the  cabals, 
factions,  and  animofities  of  the  great.  But  belides 
theie  inveterate  and  ancient  evils,  a  new  fource  of 
diforder  had  ariien,  the  difputes  and  contentions  of 
theology,  which  were  fuificient  to  diiturb  the  mofl 
fettled  government ;  and  the  death  of  the  cardinal, 
who  was  polfefTed  of  abilities  and  vigour,  feemed 
much  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  adminiftration. 
But  the  queen-dowager  was  a  woman  of  uncom- 
mon talents  and  virtue ;  and  ihe  did  as  much  to 
fupport  the  government,  and  fupply  the  weaknefs 
of  Arran  the  governor,  as  could  be  expected  in 
her  fituation. 

The  protector  of  England,  as  foon  as  the  flate  Conduct 
was  brought  to  lome  compofure,  made  preparations  of.*j*e  war 
for  war  with   Scptland  ;  and  he  was  determined  to  Scotland, 
execute,   if  poiiible,    that  project,    of  uniting  the 
two  kingdoms  bv  marriage,  on  which  the  late  king 
had  been  fo  intent,  and  which  he  had  recommended 
with  his  dying  breath  to  his  executors.     He  levied 
an  army  of  18, ceo  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of 

VaS  ami  H'crJs  of  Jajpej  Tttelvil.  But  the  following  editors  retrenched 
them.     Kn  had  r.o  hand  in  the  murder  of  Beaton ;  but 

Jie  afterward?  joined  the  rlafiins,  and  affifted  them  in  holding  out 
(lie.    Sec  K  Kift.  of  tie  Eu.  cf  Scotland,  p.  43. 
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c  H  A  P.  f,xtv  fail,  one  half  of  which  were  mios  of  war,  the 
^_1  mmJ  other  laden  with  provifions  and  ammunition.  He 
J547-  gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Lord  Clinton  : 
He  himfelf  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  at- 
tended by  the  earl  of  Warwic.  Thefe  hoitile 
meafurcs  were  covered  with  a  pretence  of  revenging 
fome  depredadcns  commuted  by  the  borderers  ; 
but  befides  that  Somerfet  revived  the  ancient  claim 
of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Eflglifh  crown  over  that 
of  Scotland,  he  refufed  to  enter  into  negotiation  on 
any  other  condition  than  the  marriage  of  the  young 
queen  with  Edward. 

The  protector,  before  he  opened  the  campaign, 
publifhed  a  manifeflo,  in  which  he  enforced  all  the 
arguments  for  that  meafure.  He  faid,  that  nature 
feemed  originally  to  have  intended  this  ifland  for 
one  empire  ;  and  having  cut  it  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  foreign  dates,  and  guarded  it  by 
the  ocean,  me  had  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants 
the  road  to  happinefs  and  to  fecurity :  That  the 
education  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  concurred  with 
nature ;  and  by  giving  them  the  fame  language, 
and  laws,  and  manners,  had  invited  them  to  a 
thorough  union  and  coalition  :  That  fortune  had  at 
iaft  removed  all  obstacles,  and  had  prepared  an 
expedient  by  which  they  might  become  one  people, 
without  leaving  any  place  for  that  jealoufy,  either 
of  honour  or  of  interefts,  to  which  rival  nations 
are  n-attltally  expofed :  That  the  crown  of  Scotland 
had  devolved  on  a  female  ;  that  of  England  on  a 
male  ;  and  happily  the  two  fovereigns,  as  of  a  rank, 
were  alfo  of  an  age  the  moil  fuitable  to  each  other  : 
That  the  hoftile  difpofitions  which  prevailed  be- 
en the  nations,  and  which  arofe  from  pad  in- 
juries, would  foon  be  extinguifned,  after  a  long 
and  lee ure  peace  had  cflablifhed  confidence  between 
them  :  That  the  memory  of  former  miferies,  which 
at  prefent  inflamed  their  mutual  animofity,  would 
then  ferve  only  to  make  them  cheriih,  with  more 
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pafTion,  a  lbte  of  happinefs  and  tranquillity  fo  long  C  H  a  p. 
unknown  to  theh  anceitors  :  That  when  hoftilities  ,XXX1V\ 
had  ceafed  between  the  kingdoms,  the  Scottifh  ji47. 
nobiiicv,  who  were  at  prefenlt  obliged  to  remain 
perpetually  in  a  warlike  pofture,  would  learn  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  would  foften  their 
minds  to  a  love  of  domeflic  order  and  obedi  .  ::  : 
That  as  this  iituation  was  defirable  to  both 
kingdoms,  fo  particularly  to  Scotland,  which  Lad 
been  expofed  to  the  greater!  miferies  from  inteltine 
and  foreign  wars,  and  few  herfelf  every  moment  in 
danger  of  lofing  her  independency,  by  the  efforts  of 
a  richer  and  more  powerful  people :  That  though 
England  had  claims  of  fuperiority,  fhe  was  wiiling 
to  refign  every  pretenfion  for  the  fake  of  future 
peace,  and  defired  an  union,  which  would  be  the 
more  fecure,  as  it  would  be  concluded  on  terms 
entirely  equal :  And  that  befides  all  thefe  motives, 
pofitive  engagements  had  been  taken  for  completing 
this  alliance  ;  and  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
nation  were  pledged  to  fulfil  what  her  interefr.  and 
fafety  fo  loudly  demanded  \ 

Somerset    foon    perceived    that    thefe    remon- 
ilrances  would  have  no   influence;    and    that  the 
queen  dowager's  attachment  to  France  and  to  the 
;iic  religion  would  render  :..  tial  all  nego- 

tiations for  the  intended  marriage.  He  found  him- 
felf,  therefore,  obliged  to  try  the  force  of  arms,  and 
to  conftrain  the  Scots  by  necefiity  to  fubmit  to  a 
meafure,  for  which  they  feemed  to  have  enter- 
tained the  moil  incurable  averfion.  He  paffed  the  ad  Sept. 
borders  at  Berwic,  and  advanced  towards  Edin- 
burgh, without  meeting  any  rehftance  for  fome 
days,    except   from  fome   fmall  which   he 

-obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The  prcteclor  in- 
tended to  have  punimed  the  governor  and  garrifon 
of  one  of  thefe  caftles  for  th..  vity  in  refilling 

*  Sir  John  Haywood  in  Kenaet,  p.  379.    Hevlin,  p.  43. 
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CHAP,  fuch  unequal  force :  But  they  eluded  his  anger  bv 
JZj  a^niS  on^y  a  ^ew  h0111"8'  refpite,  till   they  fhould 


5.17.  prepare  themfelves  for  death;  after  which  they 
found  his  ears  more  open  to  their  applications  for 
mercy  c. 

The  governor  of  Scotland  had  fummoned  toge- 
ther the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  army, 
double  in  number  to  that  of  the  Engli.fh,  had  taken 
port:  on  advantageous  ground,  guarded  by  the  banks 
of  the  Efke,  about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
The  Englifh  came  within  fight  of  them  at  Fafide  y 
and  after  a  fkirmifh  between  the  horfe,  where  the 
Scots  were  worded,  and  lord  Hume  dangerouily 
wounded,  Somerfet  prepared  himfelf  for  a  more 
decifive  action.  But  having  taken  a  view  of  the 
Scottifh  camp  with  the  earl  of  Warwic,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  make  an  attempt  upon  it  with  any  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs.  He  wrote,  therefore,  another 
letter  to  Arran  ;  and  offered  to  evacuate  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  to  repair  all  the  damages  which  he 
had  committed,  provided  the  Scots  would  ftipulate 
not  to  contract  the  queen  to  any  foreign  prince,  but 
to  detain  her  at  home  till  me  reached  the  age  of 
chufmg  a  hufoand  for  herfelf.  So  moderate  a  de- 
mand was  rejected  by  the  Scots  merely  on  account 
of  its  moderation  ;  and  it  made  them  imagine  that 
the  protector  mull  either  be  reduced  to  great  diftrefs, 
or  be  influenced  by  fear,  that  he  was  now  contented 
•to  abate  fo  much  of  his  former  pretentions.  In- 
flamed alfo  by  their  priefts,  who  had  come  to  the 
camp  in  great  numbers,  they  believed  that  the 
Englilh  were  detefhible  heretics,  abhorred  of  God, 
and  expofed  to  divine  vengeance  ;  and  that  no  fuc- 
cefs could  ever  crown  their  arms.  They  were  con- 
firmed in  this  fond  conceit  when  they  law  the  pro- 
tector change  his  ground,  and  move  towards  the 
fea  j  nor  did  they  any  longer  doubt  that  he  intended 

c  Haywood.    Patten-- 
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to  embark  his  army,  and  make  his  efcape  on  board  C  hap. 
the  ihips,  which  at  that  very  time  moved  into  the  .  v~  '      "^ 
bay  oppoiite  to  him  d.    Determined  therefore  to  cut       jj4?. 
off  his  retreat,  they  quitted  their  camp  ;  and  paffing 
the  river  Efke,  advanced  into  the  plain.    They  were 
divided  into  three  bodies :  Angus  commanded  the  ioth  Sept, 
vanguard  ;  Arran  the  main  body;  Huntley  the  rear  : 
Their  cavalry  confided  only  of  light  horfe,  which 
were  placed  on  their  left  flank,  ftrengthened  by  fome 
Irifli  archers,  whom  Argyle  had  brought  over  for 
this  fervice. 

Somerset  was  much  pleafed  when  he  faw  this 
movement  of  the  Scottifh  army  ;  and  as  the  Engliih 
had  ufually  been  fuperior  in  pitched  battles,  he  con- 
ceived great  hopes  of  fuccefs.  He  ranged  his  van 
on  the  left,  fartheft  from  the  fea  ;  and  ordered  them 
to  remain  on  the  high  grounds  on  which  he  placed 
them,  till  the  enemy  mould  approach  :  He  placed  The  battle 
his  main  battle  and  his  rear  towards  the  right ;  and  ot  Pmkey- 
beyond  the  van  he  ported  lord  Grey  at  the  head  of 
the  men  at  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  Scot* 
tiih  van  in  flank,  but  not  till  they  mould  be  en- 
gaged in  clofe  fight  with  the  van  of  the  Englifh. 

While  the  Scots  were  advancing  on  the  plain, 
they  were  galled  with  the  artillery  from  the  Englifh 
mips :  The  eideft  fon  of  lord  Graham  was  killed  : 
The  Irifli  archers  were  thrown  into  diforder  ;  and 
even  the  other  troops  began  to  dagger  :  W'hen  lord 
Grey,  perceiving  their  fituation,  neglected  his  orders, 
left  his  ground,  and  at  the  head  of  his  heavy-armed 
horfe,  made  an  attack  on  the  Scottim  infantry,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  all  the  honour  of  the  victory.  On 
advancing,  he  found  a  ilough  and  ditch  in  his  way; 
and  behind  were  ranged  the  enemy  armed  with 
fpears,  and  the  field  on  which  they  Hood  was  fallow 
ground,  broken  with  ridges  which  lay  crofs  their 
front,  and  disordered  the  movements  of  the  Engliih 
cavalry.      From  all  thefe  accidents,  the   mock  of 

<l  Hollingfhed,  p.  985. 
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C  H  body  of  hone  was  feeble  and  irregular  ;  and  a* 

:  ■  they  were  received  on  the  points  of  the  Scottifh 
*"~7^"~  J  fpears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of  the 
Englifh  horfemen,  they  were  in  a  moment  pierced, 
overthrown,  and  difcomfited.  Grey  himfelf  was 
daugerouily  wounded  :  Lord  Edward  Seymour,  fon 
of  the  protector,  had  his  horfe  killed  under  him  : 
The  ftaadard  was  near  being  taken :  And  had  the 
Scots  poflefied  any  good  body  of  cavalry,  who 
could  have  purfued  the  advantage,  the  whole  Eng- 
:  army  had  been  expofed  to  great  danger0. 
The  protector,  mean-while,  ailiiled  by  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  employed  himfelf  with 
diligence  and  faccefs  in  rallying  the  cavalry.  "\Yar- 
wic  mowed  great  prefence  of  mind  in  maintaining 
the  ranks  of  the  foot,  on  which  the  horfe  had  re- 
coiled :  He  made  fir  Peter  Meutas  advance,  cap- 
tain of  the  foot  harquebuiiers,  and  fir  Peter  Gamboa, 
captain  of  fome  Italian  and  Soanifn  harquebufiers 
on  horfeback  ;  and  ordered  them  to  ply  the  Scottifh 
infantry  with  their  fhot.  They  marched  to  the 
igh,  and  difcharged  their  pieces  full  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  :  The  imps  galled  them  from  the 
flank :  The  artillery,  planted  on  a  height,  infeiled 
them  from  the  front :  The  Englifh  archers  poured 
in  a  ihower  of  arrows  upon  them :  And  the 
guard,  descending  frpm  the  hill,  advanced  leiii: 
and  in  good  order,  towards  them.  Difmayed  with 
all  theie  circumilances,  the  Scotiiih  van  began  to 
retreat :  The  retreat  focn  changed  into  a  rli 
which  .  an  by  the  Irifh  archers.     The  panic 

an  communicated  itfelf  to  the  main  body, 
thence  to  the  rear,  rendered  the  whole 
field  aicene  of  confufion,  terror,   iif.-ht,  and  con- 
iternation.     The  Enr  Till  army  perceived  from  the 
ights  the  condition  of  the  Scots,   and  began  the 
purfuit  with  loud  fhouis  and  acclamations,  v 

e  to  the  difmay  of  the  vanquiihed, 

c  Fatten.     Hollingilicd,  p.  9S6. 
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The  horfe  in  particular,  eager  to  revenge  the  affront  c  H  A  f* 
which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning' of  the  day,  Ui  _.i  ^ 
did  the  mod:  bloody  execution  on  the  flying  enemy  \  1547. 
and  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  for  the 
fpace  of  five  miles,  the  whole  ground  was  (bowed 
with  dead  bodies.  The  prlefts  above  all,  and  the 
monks,  received  no  quarter ;  and  the  Englifh  made 
fport  of  flaughtering  men,  who,  from  their  extreme 
zeal  and  animofityj  had  engaged  in  an  enterprife  fa 
ill  befitting  their  profeilion.  Few  victories  have 
been  more  decillve,  or  gained  with  fmaller  lofs  to 
the  conquerors.  There  fell  not  two  hundred  of 
the  Englifh  ;  and,  according  to  the  moft  moderate 
computation,  there  perifhsd  above  ten  thoufand  of 
the  8 cots.  About  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  pri- 
foners.  This  action  was  called  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  from  a  nobleman's  feat  of  that  name  in  the 
neighbourhood.    • 

The  queen-dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling.* 
and  were  fcarcely  able  to  collect  fuch  a  body  of 
forces  as  could  check  the  incur fions  of  fmall  parties 
of  the  Englifh.  About  the  fame  time  the  earl  of 
Lenox  and  lord  Wharton  entered  the  wefl  marches, 
at  the  head  of  five  thoufand  men,  and  after  taking 
and  plundering  Annan,  they  fpread  devaflation  over 
all  the  neighbouring  counties f.  Had  Somerfet 
frofecuted  his  advantages,  he  might  have  impofed 
what  terms  he  pleafed  on  the  Scottifh  nation  :  But 
he  was  impatient  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
heard  fome  counfeliors,  and  even  his  own  brother 
the  admiral,  were  carrying  on  cabals  againfl  his  au- 
thority. Having  taken  the  caftles  of  Hume,  Dun- 
glafs,  Eymouth,  Faftcaftle,  Roxborough,  and  fome 
other  fmall  places  ;  and  having  received  the  fub- 
miiTion  of  fome  counties  on  the  borders,  he  retired 
from  Scotland.  The  fleet,  befides  deftroying  all 
the  (hipping  along  the  coaft,  took  Broughty  in  the 
Frith  of  Tay  ;  and  having  fortified  it,  they  there 

t  Hollingfhed,  p.  992- 
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A  parlia- 
ment. 


left  a  garrifon.  Arran  defired  leave  to  fend  com- 
miilioners  in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  and  Somer- 
fet,  having  appointed  Berwic  for  the  place  of 
conference,  left  YTarwic  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
tiate :  But  no  commiiTioners  from  Scotland  ever 
appeared.  The  overture  of  the  Scots  was  an  artifice 
to  gain  time  till  fuccours  mould  arrive  from  France. 

The  proteclor,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  fum- 
moned  a  parliament :  And  being  fomewhat  elated 
with  his  fuccefs  againft  the  Scots,  he  procured  from 
his  nephew  a  patent,  appointing  him  to  fit  on  the 
throne,  upon  a  ftool  or  bench  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the  fame  honours  and  pri- 
vileges that  had  ufually  been  poffeffed  by  any  prince 
of  the  blood,  or  uncle  of  the  kings  of  England. 
In  this  patent  the  king  employed  his  difpenfmg 
power,  by  fetting  afide  the  Itatute  of  precedency 
enacted  during  the  former  reign  -.  But  if  Somer- 
fet  gave  offence  by  aifuming  too  much  ftate,  he 
delerves  great  praii'e  on  account  of  the  laws  palled 
this  feiiion,  by  which  the  rigour  of  former  ftatutes 
was  much  mitigated,  and  fome  fecurity  given  to  the 
freedom  of  the  conftitution.  All  laws  were  repealed 
which  extended  the  crime  of  treafon  beyond  the  ita- 
tute of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  Hi. h  ;  all  laws 
enacted  during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime  of 
felony  ;  all  the  former  laws  againft  Lollardy  or  he- 
refy,  together  with  the  ftatute  of  the  iix  articles. 
None  were  to  be  accufed  for  words,  but  within  a 
month  after  they  were  fpcken.  By  thefe  repeals 
feveral  of  the  molt  rigorous  laws  that  ever  had  piaffed, 
in  England  were  annulled ;  and  fome  dawn,  both 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  appear  to  the 
people.  Herefy,  however,  was  Hill  a  capital  crime 
by  the  common  law,  and  was  fubjected  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  burning.  Only  there  remained  no  precife 
ftandard  by  which  that  crime  could  be  defined  or 


8  Kymer,  vol.xv.  p.  164. 
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determined:  A  circurnftance  which  might  either  be  C  H  a  p, 
•advantageous  or  hurtful  to  public  fecurity,  according  A"_'_ _  J, 
to  the  difpofition  of  the  judges.  ij+7. 

A  kepcal  alfo  palled  of  that  law,  the  deftruction 
of  all  laws,  by  which  the  king's  proclamation  was 
made  of  equal  force  with  a  ltatute  '.  That  other 
law  likewife  was  mitigated,  by  which  the  king  was 
empowered  to  annul  every  ltatute  palled  before  the 
four  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age :  He  could  pre- 
vent their  future  execution ;  but  could  notrecal  any 
pail  effects  which  had  enfued  from  them  k. 

It  was  alfo  enacted,    That  all  who  denied  the 
king's  fupremacy,  or    aflerted  the   pope's,    mould 
for  the  firit  offence  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattel's;, 
and  fufier  imprifonment  during  pleafure ;  for  the 
fecond  offence  mould  incur  the  penalty  of  a  prae- 
munire \  and  for  the  third  be  attainted  of  treafon. 
But  if  any,  after  the  firft  of  March  enfuing,  endea- 
voured, by  writing,  printing,  or  any  overt  act  or 
deed,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  eftate  or  titles,  par- 
ticularly of  his  fupremacy,  or  to  confer  them  on 
any  other,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treafon. 
If  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  mould  ufurp  upon 
another,  or  endeavour  to  break  the  order  of  fuccef- 
fion,  it  was  declared  treafon  in  them,  their  aiders 
and  abettors.       Thefe  were  the  molt  confiderable 
acts  pa-led  during  this  fefiion.      The  members  in 
p-eneral  discovered  a  verv  Daflive  difpofition  with  re- 
gard  to  religion  :  Some  few  appeared  zealous  for  the 
reformation  :    Others  fecretly  harboured  a    ftrong 
propenfity  to  the  catholic  faith  :  But  the  greater  part 
appeared  willing  to  take  any  impreflion  which  they 
ihould  receive  from  interelt,  authority,  or  the  reign- 
iiv.'-  raihion'. 

Thl  convocation  met  at  the  lame  time  with  the 
parliament ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  their  debates 
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CHAP,  were  at  firll:  cramped  by  the  rigorous  ftatute  of  the 
tXXXIV'<  fix  articles,  the  king  granted  them  a  difpenfation 
li47.      from  that  law,  before  it  was  repealed  by  parliament m. 
The  lower  houfe  of  convocation  applied   to   have 
liberty  of  fitting  with  the  commons  in  parliament ; 
or  if  this  privilege  were  refufed  them,  which  they 
claimed  as  their  ancient  right,  they  defired  that  no 
law  regarding  religion  might  pafs  in  parliament  with- 
out their  confent  and  approbation.     But  the  prin- 
ciples which  now  prevailed  were  more  favourable  to 
the  civil  than  to  the  ecclefiafucal  power  ;  and  this 
demand  of  the  convocation  was  rejected. 
1548.  The  protector  had  affented  to  the  repeal  of  that 

law  which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamations  the  au- 
thority of  Statutes  ;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  re- 
nounce that  arbitrary  or  difcretionary  exercife  of 
power,  in  iiTuing  proclamations,  which  had  ever 
been  alTumed  by  the  crown,  and  which  it  is  difficult 
to  diftinguilh  exactly  from  a  full  legiflative  power. 
Farther  He  even  continued  to  exert  this  authority  in  fome 
progrefsof  particulars,  which  were  then  regarded  as  the  mod 
ation.  momentous.  Orders  were  lliued  by  council,  that 
candles  mould  no  longer  be  carried  about  on  Candle- 
mas-day, ailres  on  Afh-wednefday,  palms  on  Palm- 
funday  n.  Thefe  were  ancient  religious  practices, 
now  termed  fuperfritions  ;  though  it  is  fortunate  for 
mankind  when  fuperftition  happens  to  take  a  direc- 
tion fo  innocent  and  inoftenfive.  The  fevere  difpo- 
fition  which  naturally  attends  all  reformers,  prompted 
likewife  the  council  to  abolifh  fome  gay  and  fhowy 
ceremonies  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  religion0. 
An  order  was  alfo  iflued  by  council  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  images  from  the  churches  :  An  inno- 
vation which  was  much  defired  by  the  reformers, 
and  which  alone,  with  regard  to  the  populace, 
amounted  almoft  to  a  total  change  of  the  eltablilhed 
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religion  p.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  feparate 
the  uie  of  images  from  their  abufe,  the  reverence 
from  the  worfhip  of  them ;  but  the  execution  of 
this  defign  was  found,  upon  trial,  very  difficult,  if 
not  wholly  impracticable. 

As  private  mafles  were  abolifhed  by  law,  it  be* 
came  neceffary  to  compofe  a  new  communion-fer- 
vice ;  and  the  council  went  fo  far,  in  the  preface 
which  they  prefixed  to  this  work,  as  to  leave  the 
practice  of  auricular  confeflion  wholly  indifferent  ■?. 
This  was  a  prelude  to  the  entire  abolition  of  that 
invention,  one  of  the  molt  powerful  engines  that 
ever  was  contrived  for  degrading  the  laity,  and 
giving  their  fpiritual  guides  an  entire  afcendant  over 
them.  And  it  may  jultly  be  faid,  that  though  the 
prieft's  abfolution,  which  attends  confeflion,  ferves 
fornewhat  to  eafe  weak  minds  from  the  immediate 
agonies  of  fuperftitious  terror,  it  operates  only  by 
enforcing  fuperftition  itieif,  and  thereby  preparing 
the  mind  for  a  more  violent  relapfe  into  the  fame 
diforders. 

The  people  were  at  that  time  extremely  diffracted 
by  the  oppoiite  opinions  of  their  preachers  ;  and  as 
they  were  totally  unable  to  judge  of  the  reafons  ad- 
vanced on  either  fide,  and  naturally  regarded  every 
thing  which  they  heard  at  church  as  of  equal  au- 
thority,  a  great  ccnfufion  and  fluctuation  refulted 
from  this  uncertainty.  The  council  had  firft  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  by  laying 
fome  reftraints  on  preaching  ;  but  finding  this  ex- 
pedient ineffectual,  they  Lr.ipofed  a  total  filence  on 
the  preachers,  and  thereby  put  an  end  at  once  to 
all  the  polemics  of  the  pulpit r.  By  the  nature  of 
things,  this  reiiraint  could  only  be  temporary.  For 
in  proportion  as  the  ceremonies  of  public  worfhip, 
its  fhews  and  exterior  observances,  were  retrenched 
by  the  reformers,  the  people  were  inclined  to  con- 
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CHAP,  tract  a  ftronger  attachment  to  fermons,  whence  alone 
xxxiv.  tj,ey  recei-ved  any  occupation  or  amufement.  The 
ij+s.  ancient  religion,  by  giving  its  votaries  fomethhig  to 
do,  freed  them  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  :  Ser- 
mons  were  delivered  only  in  the  principal  churches, 
and  at  fome  particular  fads  and  felliva's  :  And  the 
practice  of  haranguing  the  populace,  which,  if 
abided,  is  fo  powerful  an  incitement  to  faction  and 
{edition,  had  much  lefs  fcope  and  influence  during 
thofe  ages. 
Affairs  of  The  greater  progrefs  was  made  towards  a  refcrm- 
tion  in  England,  the  farther  did  the  protector  liiul 
himfelf  from  ail  pvofpecl:  of  completing  the  union 
with  Scotland  ;  and  the  queen-dowager,  as  weii  as 
the  clergy,  became  the  more  averfe  to  all  alliance 
with  a  nation  which  had  fo  far  departed  from  all 
ancient  p'vnciples.  Somerfet,  having  taken  the 
town  of  Haddington,  had  ordered  it  to  be  ftrengiy 
garriiened  and  fortif  edby  lord  Grey:  lie  alio  ei\ 
fome  fortifications  at  Lauder:  And  he  hor,-j  tlrat 
theie  two  places,  jto  ti  :v  \>ith  Broughty  and  fome 
fmalier  fortreifes  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englim,  would  ferve  as  a  curb  on  Scotland,  and 
would  give  him  accefs  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arran,  being  difappcinted  in  fome  attempts  on 
Broughty,  relied  chiefly  on  the  fuccours  expected 
from  France  far  the  recovery  of  thefe  places  ;  and 
they  arrived  at  laft  in  the  Frith,  to  the  number  of 
fix  thouiand  men;  half  of  them  Germans,  'l  hey  were 
commanded  by  Dcfle,  and  under  him  by  Aiidclot, 
Strozzi,  JMeilieraye,  and  count  Rhir.gravc.  The 
Scots  were  at  that  time  fo  funk  by  their  ink  untunes, 
that  five  hundred  Englifh  horfe  were  able  te  ravage 
the  whole  country  without  relkkanee,  and  make  in- 
roads to  the  rates  of  the  capital 5 :  But  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  fuccours,  they  collAku  more 
courage  ;    and  having  joined  Deiie'  with  a  confiuer- 
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able  reinforcement,  they  laid  fiege  to  Haddington  f.  c  n  A  p. 
This  was   an   undertaking  for  which  they  were  by  ,X^XIV^ 
thenifelves  totally  unfit ;    and,  even  with  the  affift-       I548. 
ance  of  the  French,  they  placed  their  chief  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in   ftarving  the  garrifon.     After  ferae  vain 
attempts  to    take  the  place  by  a  regular  fiege,  the 
blockade  was  formed,  and  the  garrifon  was  repull'ed 
with  lofs   in  feveral  failles  which  they  made  upon 
the  befiegers. 

The  hoftile  attempts  which  the  late  king  and  the 
protector  had  made  againfl  Scotland  not  being  Ready, 
regular,  nor  puihed  to  the  laft  extremity,  had  ferved 
only  to  irritate  the  nation,  and  to  infpire  them  with 
the  ftronQ,elt  averfion  to  that  union,  which  was  courted 
in  10  violdnt  a  manner.  Even  thofe  who  were  in- 
clined to  the  Engliih  alliance,  were  difpleafed  to 
have  it  impofcd  on  them  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Huntley  in  particular  faid  pleaiantiy,  that 
he  diiliked  not  the  match,  but  he  hated  the  manner 
of  wooing u.  The  queen-dowager,  finding  thefe 
fentiments  to  prevail,  called  a  parliament  in  an 
abbey  near  Haddington;  and  it  was  there  propofed, 
that  the  young  queen,  for  her  greater  fecurity, 
mould  be  lent  to  France,  and  be  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  that  ancient  ally.  Some  objected,  that, 
this  meafure  was  defperate,  allowed  no  refource  in 
cafe  of  mifcarriage,  expofed  the  Scots  to  be  fubjecled 
by  foreigners,  involved  them  in  perpetual  war  with 
England,  and  left  them  no  expedient  by  which  they 
could  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  that  powerful  na- 
tion. It  was  anfwered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
queen's  prefence  was  the  very  caufe  of  war  with  Eng- 
land ;  that  that  nation  would  deiift  when  they  found 
that  their  views  of  forcing  a  marriage  had  become 
altogether  impracticable  ;  and  that  Henry,  bbmg 
engaged  by  fo  high  a  mark  of  confidence,  would 
take  their  fovcreign  under  his  protection,  and   ufe 
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ckap.  his  utmcft  efforts  to  defend  the  kingdom.     Thefe 
XaXIV.    arguments  were  aided  by  French  gold,  which  was. 
I543.      plentifully  distributed  among  the  nobles.     The  go- 
yirjxQX   had  a  pcniioii  conferred  on  him  of  twelve 
ihoufand  livr&s  a  year,  received  the  title  of  duke  of 
Chatehauk,  and  obtained  for  his-fon  the  command 
of  a  hundred  men  at  arms  ".     And  as  the  clergy 
dreaded  the   confequence  of  the  Er-gliih   alliance, 
they  feconded  this  meamre  with  all  the  zeal  and  in- 
duitry  which  either  principle  or  interefl  could  impire. 
Young  _    It  was  accordingly  determined  to  fend  the  queen  to 
ScoLsYent   France ;  and  what  was  underflood  to  be  the  necef- 
into  fary   confequence,    to   marry   her  to   the  dauphin. 

prance,  Viliegaignon,  commander  of  four  French  gallies 
lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  fet  fail  as  if  he  intended 
to  return  home  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  open  fea 
he  turned  northwards,  pafled  by  the  Orkneys,  and 
came  in  on  the  weft  coaft  at  Dumbarton  :  An  extra? 
ordinary  voyage  for  mips  of  that  fabric  x.  The 
young  queen  was  there  committed  to  him  ;  and  be- 
ing attended  by  the  lords  Arefkine  and  Livingftones 
fhe  put"  to  fea,  and  after  meeting  with  fome  tem- 
peftuous  weather,  arrived  fafely  at  Breft,  whence 
me  was  conducted  to  Paris,  and  foon  after  lhe  was 
betrothed  to  the  dauphin. 

Somerset,  preflcd  by  many  difficulties  at  homei 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  his  enterprife  againf]: 
Scotland,  was  defirpus  of  compofmg  the  differences 
with  that  kingdom,  and  he  offered  the  Scots  a  ten 
years'  truce ;  but  as  they  infilled  on  his  reftoring 
all  the  places  which  he  had  taken,  the  propofil  came 
to  nothing.  The  Sects  recovered  the  fortreffes  of 
Runic  and  Fafccafcle  by  furprife,  and  put  the  gar- 
rifons  to  the  fword  ;  They  repuifed  with  lofs  the 
En^Hfh,  who,  under  the  command  of  lord  Seymour, 
rnacje  a  defcenr,  fir  ft  in  Fife,  then  at  Montrofe: 
jn  the  former  action  James  Stuart,  natural  brother 
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to  the  quedfi,  acquired  honour  ;  in  the  latter,  Aref-  C  H  A  p. 
kine  of  Dun.  An  attempt  was  made  by  fir  Robert  "vXXIV,i 
Bowes  and  fir  Thomas  Palmer,  at  the  head  of  a  iJ4s. 
confiderable  body,  to  throw  relief  into  Haddington  ; 
but  thefe  troops  falling  into  an  ambufcade,  were 
almoft  wholly  cut  in  pieces  **  And  though  a  fmall 
body  of  two  hundred  men  efcaped  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  French,  and  arrived  fafely  in  Haddington, 
with  fome  ammunition  and  provifions,  the  garrifon 
was  reduced  to  fuch  difficulties,  that  the  protector 
found  it  neceffary  to  provide  more  effectually  for 
their  relief.  He  raifed  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand 
men,  and  adding  three  thoufand  Germans,  who  on 
the  dilfolution  of  the  proteftant  alliance  had  offered 
their  fervice  to  England,  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  whole  to  the  eari  of  Shrewsbury  z.  Deffe  raifed 
the  blockade  on  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  ;  and 
with  great  difficulty  made  good  his  retreat  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  polled  himfelf  advantageoufly. 
Shrewfbury,  who  had  loft  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing him  on  his  march,  durft  not  give  him  battle  in 
his  prefent  fituation  ;  and  contenting  himfelf  with 
the  advantage  already  gained,  of  fupplying  Had- 
dington, he  retired  into   England. 

Though  the  protection  of  France  was  of  great 
confequence  to  the  Scots,  in  fupporting  them  againfl 
the  invafions  of  England,  they  reaped  ftill  more 
benefit  from  the  diffractions  and  divifions  which 
had  creeped  into  the  councils  of  this  latter  king- 
dom. Even  the  two  brothers,  the  protector  and  Cabals  of 
admiral ;  not  content  with  the  high  ftations  which  Iord  Sey- 
thev  feverally  enjoyed,  and  the  great  eminence  to 
which  they  hadarifen,  had  entertained  the  moflviolent 
jealoufy  of  each  other  ;  and  they  divided  the  whole 
court  and  kingdom  by  their  oppofite  cabals  and  pre- 
tenfions.  Lord  Seymour  was  a  man  of  infatiable  am- 
bition j  arrogant,  aifuming,  implacable ;  and  though 
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c  H  A  P.  eilcemed  of  fuperior  capacity  to  the  protector,  he 
xxxiv.  ppflfefled  not  to  ihe  fame  degree  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  people.  By  his  flattery  and  addrefs 
he  had  fo  infinuated  himfelfinto  the  good  graces  of 
the  queerL-do.wagerB  that,  forgetting  her  uiual  pru- 
dence and  decency,  me  married  him  immediately 
upon  the  clemifc  of  the  late  king  :  Infomuch  that, 
had  fhe  focn  proved  pregnant,  it  might  have  been 
doubtful  to  which  hufband  the  child  fcietonged.  The 
credit  and  riches  of  this  alliance  fupported  the  am- 
bition of  the  admiral  j  but  gave  umbrage  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Somerfet,  who,  uneafy  that  the  younger 
brother's  wife  mould  have  the  precedency,  employed 
all  her  credit  with  her  hufband,  which  was  too  great, 
firft  to  create,  then  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  brothers  a. 

The  fir  ft  fymptoms  of  this  mifunderftanding  ap- 
peared when  the  protector  coinmanded  the  army  in 
Scotland.  Secretary  Paget,  a  man  devoted  to  So- 
merfet, remarked,  that  Seymour  was  forming  fe- 
parate  i.  .  pes  among  the  counfellors  ;  was  cor- 
rupting, by  prefects,  the  king's  fervants  ;  and  even 
endeavouring,  by  improper  indigencies  and  libe- 
ralities, to  captivate  the  affections  of  the  young  mo- 
narch. Paget  feprefented  to  him  the  danger  of  this 
conduct ;  deflred  him  to  reflect  on  the  numerous 
enemies,  wl  e   fudden  elevation  of  their   fa- 

mily had  created  ;  and  warned  him,  that  any  dif- 
fenfion  between  him  and  the  protector  would  be 
greedily  laid  held  of  to  effect  the  ruin  of  both. 
Finding  his  remenftrances  neglected,  he  conveyed 
intel  of  the  danger  to  Somerfet,  and  engaged 

him  to  leave  the  enterprife  upon  Scotland  unhnifhed, 
in  order  to  guard  againft  the  attempts  of  his  demef- 
tic  enemies.  In  the  enfuing  parliament,  the  admiral's 
projects  appeared  (till  more  dangerous  to  public  tran- 
quillity ;  and  as  he  had  acquired  many  partifans,  he 
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made  a  direft  attack  upon  his  brother's  authority,  c  HA  P. 
He  represented  to  his  friends,  that  formerly,  during 
a  minority,  the  office  or  protector  of  the  kingdom 
hath  been  kept  feparate  from  that  of  governor  of  the 
king's  perfon  ;  and  that  the  prefent  union  of  thefe 
two  important  trulls  conferred  on  Somerfet  an  au- 
thority which  could  not  fafely  be  lodged  in  any  fub- 
jecl  K  The  young  king  was  even  prevailed  on  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  defiring  that  Sey- 
mour might  be  appointed  his  governor ;  and  that 
adbieman  had  formed  a  party  in  the  two  houfes,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  effect  his  purpefe.  The  defign 
was  discovered  before  its  execution  ;  and  fome  com- 
mon friends  were  fent  to  remonftrate  with  him  ;  but 
had  10  little  influence,  that  he  threw  out  many  me- 
nacing expreffions,  and  ramly  threatened,  that  if  he 
were  thwarted  in  his  attempt,  he  would  make  this 
parliament  the  blackeft  that  ever  fat  in  England  c. 
The  council  fent  for  him  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct; 
but  he  refufed  to  attend:  They  then  began  to 
threaten  in  their  turn,  and  informed  him  that  the 
king's  Letter,  inttead  of  availing  him  any  thing  to 
the  execution  of  his  views,  would  be  imputed  to 
him  as  a  criminal  enterprife,  and  be  cenftrued  as  a 
defign  to  diilurb  the  government,  by  forming  a  fe- 
parate intereit  with  a  child  and  minor.  They  even 
let  fall  fome  menaces  of  fending  him  to  the  Tower 
for  his  temerity  ;  and  the  admiral,  finding  himfelf 
prcyented  in  his  delign,  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
to  deli  re  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother. 

'i  wm  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerfet  made 
:  ong  to  forget  tfeefe  enterprifes  of  the  admiral; 
but  the  ambition  of  r\at  turbulent  fpirit  could  not 
be  fo  calllv  appea'ai.  I  lis  fpoufe,  the  queen- 
dowager,  died  in  child-bed  ;  but  fo  far  from  regard- 
this  event  as  a  check  to  his  afpiring  views,  he 
founded  on  it  the  fcheme  of  a  more  extraordinary 
elevation.     He  made  his  addreiies  to  the  lady  Eiiza- 

b  Haynes,  p.  C2.  $0.  c  Ibid.  p.  -  -. 
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C  H  A  P.  be:h,  then  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  her  age  ;  and  that 
^  '  J,  princefs,  whom  even  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  and  the 
154S.  purfuits  of  ambition  could  not,  in  her  more  advanced 
years,  difengage  entirely  from  the  tender  paffions, 
leems  to  have  liflened  to  the  infinuations  of  a  man 
who  poffelfed  every  talent  proper  to  captivate  the 
affections  of  tliQ  foire.  But  as  Henry  VIII.  had 
excluded  his  daughters  from  all  hopes  of  fuccemon, 
if  they  married  without  the  cement  of  his  executors, 
which  Seymour  could  never  hope  to  obtain  ;  it  was 
concluded  that  he  meant  to  effect  Ms  purpofe  by  ex- 
pedients 11:11  more  rain  and  more  criminal.  All  the 
other  meafures  of  the  admiral  tended  to  confirm 
this  fufpicion.  He  continued  to  attack,  by  prefents, 
the  fidelity  of  thofe  who  had  more  immediate  accefs 
to  the  king's  perfon  :  He  endeavoured  to  feduce  the 
young  prince  into  his  interells  :  He  found  means  of 
holding  a  private  correfpondence  with  him  :  lie 
openly  decried  his  brother's  adminitlration ;  and 
averted,  that  by  enlifling  Germans  and  other  fo- 
reigners, he  intended  to  form  a  mercenary  army, 
which  might  endanger  the  king's  authority,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people  :  By  promifes  and  perflation 
he  brought  over  to  his  party  many  of  the  principal 
nobility  ;  and  had  extended  his  intereil  all  over 
England  :  He  neglected  not  even  the  moil  popular 
perfons  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  had  computed  that  he 
could,  on  occallon,  mufter  an  army  of  10,000  men, 
compofed  of  his  fervants,  tenants,  and  retainers  f : 
He  had  already  provided  arms  for  their  ufe  ;  and 
having  engaged  in  his  interefts  fir  John  Sharingion, 
a  corrupt  man,  mailer  of  the  mint  at  Briilol,  he 
flattered  himfelf  that  money  would  not  be  wanting. 
Somerfet  was  well  apprifed  of  all  thefe  alarming 
circumltances,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  moil  friendly 
expedients,  by  intreaty,  reafon,  and  even  by  heap- 
ing new  favours  upon  the  admiral,  to  make  him 
deiiil  from   his  dangerous   counfels  ;    but  finding 
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all  endeavours   ineffecr.ual,  be  began  to  think  of  C  H  A  p. 
more  fevere  remedies.     The  earl  of  Warwic  was    xxxrv* 
an  ill  inftrument  between  the  brothers  ;  and  had      IJ4^, 
formed  the  defign,  by  inflaming  the  quarrel,  to  raife 
his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Dudley  earl  of  Warwic  was  the  fon  of  that  Dud-  r-udley 
ley  minifter  to  Henry  VII,  who  having  by  rapine,  w^J^ 
extortion,  and  perverfion  of  law,  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  public,  had  been  facrificed  to  popular  an:- 
mofity  in  the  beginning  of  the  fubfequent  reign. 
The  late  king,  fenffble  of  the  iniquity,  at  leaft  ille- 
gality of  the  fentence,  had  afterwards  reflored  young 
Dudley's  blood  by  act  of  parliament;  and  finding 
him  endowed  with  abilities,  induftry,  and  activity, 
he  had  entrufted  him  with  many  important  com- 
mands, and  had  ever  found  him  fuccefsful  in  his  un- 
dertakings. He  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  vif- 
count  Lille,  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  admiral, 
and  gave  him  by  his  will  a  place  among  his  executors. 
Dudley  made  ftill  farther  progrefs  during  the  mi- 
noritv;  and  having  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of 
Warwic,  and  undermined  the  credit  of  Southamp- 
ton, he  bore  the  chief  rank  among  the  protector's 
counfellors.  The  victory  gained  at  Pinkey  was 
much  afcribed  to  his  courage  and  conduct ;  and  he 
was  univerfally  regarded  as  a  man  equally  endowed 
with  the  talents  of  peace  and  of  war.  But  all  thefe 
virtues  were  obfcured  by  ftiil  greater  vices ;  an 
exorbitant  ambition,  an  infatiable  avarice,  a  neg- 
lect of  decency,  a  contempt  of  juftice  :  And  as  he 
found  that  lord  Seymour,  whofe  abilities  and  enter- 
prifmg  fpirit  he  chiefly  dreaded,  was  involving  him- 
ielf  in  ruin  by  his  rafh  counfels,  he  was  determined 
to  pufli  him  on  the  precipice,  and  thereby  remove 
the  chief  obftacle  to  his  own  projected  greatneis. 

When  Somerfet  found  that  the  public  peace  atts 
endangered  by  his  brother's  fediticus,  not  to  fay  re- 
bellious fchemes,  he  was  the  more  eafiiy  perfuaded 
fay  Warwic  to  employ  the  extent  of  royal  authority 
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c  H  A  P.  againft  him  ;  and,  after  depriving  him  of  the  office 
*^^Jj  of  admiral,  he  figned  a  warrant  for  committing  him 
1,548.  to  the  Tower.  Some  of  his  accomplices  were  alfo 
taken  into  cuftody  ;  and  three  privy-counfellors  be- 
ing fent  to  examine  them,  made  a  report  that  they 
had  met  with  very  full  and  important  difcoveries. 
Yet  ftill  the  protector  fufpended  the  blow,  and 
mowed  a  reluctance  to  ruin  his  brother.  He  offered 
to  defiir.  from  the  profecution,  if  Seymour  would 
promife  him  a  cordial  reconciliation ;  and,  re- 
nouncing all  ambitious  hopes,  be  contented  with  a 
private  life,  and  retire  into  the  country.  But  as 
Seymour  made  no  other  anfwer  to  thefe  friendly 
offers  than  menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  a 
charge  to  be  drawn  up  againft  him,  confiftingof 
thirty-three  articles  B ;  and  the  whole  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  privy  council.  It  is  pretended,  that  every 
particular  was  fo  inconteftably  proved,  both  by  wit- 
neffes  and  his  own  hand-writing,  that  there  was  no . 
room  for  doubt ;  yet  did  the  council  think  proper  to 
go  in  a  body  to  the  Tower  in  order  more  fully  to 
examine  the  prifoner.  He  was  not  daunted  by  the 
appearance  :  He  boldly  demanded  a  fair  trial  ;  re- 
quired to  be  confronted  with  the  witneffes ;  delired 
that  the  charge  might  be  left  with  him,  in  order  to 
be  conlidered  ;  and  refufed  to  anfwer  any  interroga- 
tories by  which  he  might  accufe  himfelf. 

It  is  apparent  that,  notvvithilanding  what  is  pre- 
tended, there  muft  have  been  fome  deficiency  in  Lue 
evidence  againft  Seymour,  when  mch  demands^ 
founded  on  the  plainelt  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
were  abfolutely  rejected.  We  mall  indeed  conclude, 
if  we  carefully  examine  the  charge,  that  many  of  the 
articles  were  general,  and  fcarcely  capable  of  anv 
proof;  many  of  them,  if  true,  fufceptible  of  a  more 
favourable  interpretation  ;  and  that  though  on  the 
whole  Sevmour  appears  to  have  been  a  u  mgerous 
;£fc,  he  had  not  advanced  far  in  thofe  treafbn- 
£  Burnet,  vi  1.  ii.  u!.u.     2  Sc  3  Edvv.  VI.  c.  18. 
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able  projects   imputed   to  him.     The  chief  part  of  c  H  A  p. 
his  actual    guilt   feems  to   have  confided  in  fome    ^x::i\ \ 
unwarrantable  practices  in  the  achniraitv,  by  v  Inch  *~^?£~~J 
pirates  were  protected,  and  illegal  impositions  laid 
upon  the  merchants. 

But  the  adminiltration  had  at  that  time  aq  cafy 
inftrumem:  of  vengeance,  to  wit,  the  parliament ; 
and  uece.  :A  not  to  give  fhemfelves  any  concern  with 
regard  either  to  the  guilt  of  the  perlons  whom  they 
proiecuted,  or  the  evidence  which  could  be  produced 
againfl  them.  A  feffion  of  parliament  being  held,  Aparfia- 
it  was  reibived  to  proceed  againfl  Sevmour  bv  bill  of  mfuf; 

.      J  j     ,    r  1  ?        -,     ■     '    •     j  j  " '  r  4th  Nov. 

attainder  ;  and  the  young  king  Deing  induced,  after 
much  folicitation,  to  give  his  confent  to  it,  a  con- 
fiderable  weight  was  put  on  his  approbation.  The 
matter  was  firft  laid  bercre  the  upper  houfe ;  and 
feveral  peers,  rifmg  up  in  their  places,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  knew  concerning  lord  Seymour's 
conduct,  and  his  criminal  words  or  actions.  Thefe  1549, 
narratives  were  received  as  undoubted  evidence ;  Atta,1^ler 
and  though  the  prifoner  had  formerly  engaged  many  Seymour, 
friends  and  partii'ans  among  the  iiobmty.  no  one  had 
either  the  courage  or  equity  to  move  that  lie  might 
be  heard  in  his  defence,  that  the  teiliinor.y  againffc 
him  mould  be  delivered  in  a  legal  manner,  and  that 
he  mould  be  confronted  with  the  witneffes.  A  little 
more  fcruple  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons : 
There  were  even  fome  members  who  objected  againfc 
the  whole  method  of  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder 
paffed  in  abfence ;  and  infiited  that  a  formal  trial 
ihould  be  given  to  every  man  before  his  condemna- 
tion. But  when  a  menage  was  fent  by  the  king,  March  20. 
enjoining  the  houfe  to  proceed,  and  offering  that  the 
fame  narratives  ihould  be  laid  before  them  which 
had  fatished  the  peers,  they  were  ealily  prevailed  on 
to  acquiefce  h.  The  bill  pafied  in  a  full  houfe. 
Near  four  hundred  voted  for  it ;  not  above  nine  or 
ten  againfl  it '.     The  fentence  was  foon  after   exe- 

n  2&3ECUV.VI.  c.  i3.  .  vc!.  ii.  p.  90. 
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chap,  cuted,  and  the  prifoner  was  beheaded  on  Tower-: 
xxxiv.  kin.  The  warrant  was  figned  by  Someviet,  who 
was  expofed  to  much  blame  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  thefe  proceedings.  The  attempts  of  the 
admiral  feem  chiefly  to  have  been  levelled  againft  his 
brother's  ufurped  authority  ;  and  though  his  ambi- 
tious enterprifing  character,  encouraged  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  might  have  endan- 
gered the  public  tranquillity,  the  prudence  of  fore- 
feeing  evils  at  fuch  a  diftance  was  deemed  too  great, 
pud  the  remedy  was  plainly  illegal.  It  could  only 
be  faid  that  this  bill  of  attainder  was  fomewhat  more 
tolerable  than  the  preceding  ones,  to  which  the  na- 
tion had  been  enured ;  for  here,  at  lead,  fome  ma- 
dow  of  evidence  was  produced* 
Jfcclefiaf-  All  the  confiderable  bufmefs  tranfa&ed  this  fc?~ 
tical  af-  f101>9  befides  the  attainder  of  lord  Seymour,  regarded 
ecclefialacal  affairs ;  which  were  now  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  attention  throughout  the  nation.  A  commit- 
tee of  biihops  and  divines  had  been  appointed  by 
the  council  to  compofe  a  liturgy  ;  and  they  had  exe- 
cuted the  work  committed  to  them.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  moderation  in  this  delicate  undertaking  : 
They  retained  as  much  of  the  ancient  ma-fs  as  the 
principles  of  the  reformers  would  permit :  They  in- 
dulged nothing  to  the  fpirit  of  contradiction,  which 
(o  naturally  takes  place  in  all  great  innovations : 
And  they  flattered  themfelves  that  they  had  efta- 
bli-hed  a  fervice  in  which  every  denomination  of 
Chriitians  might  without  fcruple  concur.-  The  inafs 
had  always  been  celebrated  in  Latin ;  a  practice 
which  might  have  been  deemed  abfurd,  had  it  not 
been  found  ufeful  to  the  clergy,  by  imprefimg  the 
people  with  an  idea  of  fome  myftericus  unknown 
virtue  in  thofe  rites,  and  by  checking  all  their  pre- 
tentions to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  reli- 
gion. But  as  the  reformers  pretended  in  fome  few 
particulars  to  encourage  private  judgment  in  the 
laity,  the  tranflation  of  the  liturgy,  as  well  as  of 
17  thv 
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the    Scriptures,    into  the   vulgar   tongue,    feemed  C  11  A  P. 
more  conformable  to  the  genius  of  their  feci  ;    and    x      [" 
this  innovation,  with  the  retrenching  of  prayers  to      I5^9. 
•faints,  and   of.  fome  fuperititious  ceremonies,  was 
the  chief  difference  between  the  old  mafs  and  the 
new  liturgy.     The  parliament  eftabliihed  this  form 
of  worfnip  in   all  the    churches,    and    ordained   a 
uniformity  to  be  obierved  in  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies !:. 

Tkl?.2  was  another  material  acl  which  parted 
this  feffiotli  The  former  canons  had  eftabliihed  the 
celibacy  oi  the  clergy ;  and  though  this  practice  is 
uiually  afcribed  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
who  thought  that  the  ecclefiaftics  would  be  more 
devoted  to  their  fpirituai  head,  and  lefs  dependent 
on  the  civil  magiftrate,  when  freed  from  the  power- 
ful tie  of  wives  and  children ;  vet  was  this  inftitu- 
tion  much  forwarded  by  the  principles  of  fupefftitiori 
inherent  in  human  nature.  Theie  principles  had 
rendered  the  panegyrics  on  an  inviolate  chadity  io 
.frequent  among  the  ancient  fathers,  long  before  the 
.eftablimment  of  celibacy.  And  even  this  parlia- 
ment, though  they  enacted  a  law  permitting  the 
marriage  of  priefts,  yet  ccnfefs  in  the  preamble, 
."  That  it  were  better  for  priefts  and  the  minifters 
<;  of  the  church  to  live  chafle  and  without  marriage. 
*'  and  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed  they  would  of 
u  themf^ives  abftain."  The  incenveniencies  which 
had  arifen  from  the  compelling  of  chaftity  and  the 
prohibiting  of  marriage,  are  the  reafons  affigned  for 
indulging  a  liber:- in  this  particular  .  The  ideas  of 
penance  alfo  were  fo  much  retained  in  other  parti- 
culars, thct  an  act  of  parliament  palled,  forbid- 
ding the  ufe  of  u efh-meat  during  Lent  and  other 
times  or  abfrinence  m, 

*  z  5c  3  Ld:~.  VI.  c.  I*  1  z  Sc  3  Ed  v.  VI.  cap.  21. 

ra  z  &  5  Edwi  VI.   tap.  19.     See  r.ote  [Q^.]  Pt  the  end  of  the 
volume. 
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c  h  a  P.       The  principal  tenets  and  practices  of  the  catholic 
X\<iv.    religion  were  now  abolifhed,  and  the  reformation, 
fuch  as  it  is  enjoyed  at  prefent,  was  almoft  entirely 
completed  in  England.     But  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  prefence,  though  tacitly  condemned  by  the  new 
communion  fervice  and   by  the  abolition  of  many 
ancient  rites,  ftill  retained  Tome  hold  on  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  it  was  the  lad  doctrine  of  popery  that 
was  wholly  abandoned  by  1  he  people  n.    The  great 
attachment  of  the  late  king  to  that  tenet  might  in 
part  be  the  ground  of  this  obflinacy ;  but  the  chief 
Caufe  was  really  the  extreme  abfurdity  of  the  prin- 
ciple itfelf,  and  the  profound  veneration  which  of 
courfe  it  imprefied  on  the  imagination.    The  priefts 
likewife  were   much  inclined  to  favour  an  opinion 
which  attributed  to  them  fo   miraculous  a  power ; 
and  the  people,  who  believed  that  they  participated 
of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  their  Saviour,  were 
loth  to  renounce  fo  extraordinary,    and  as   they 
imagined,  fo  falutary  a  privilege.     The  general  at- 
tachment to   this  dogma  was  fo  violent,  that  thfe 
Lutherans,   notwithstanding   their  feparation  from 
Rome,  had  thought   proper,  under  another  name, 
fml  to  retain  it :    And  the  catholic  preachers  in 
England,  when  reftrained  in  all  other  particulars, 
could  not  forbear  on  every  occafion  inculcating  that 
tenet.    Bonner,  for  this  offence  among  others,  had 
been  tried  by  the  council,   had  been  deprived  of 
his  fee,  and  had  been  committed  to  cuftody.     Gar- 
diner alfo,  who  had  recovered  his  liberty,  appeared 
anew  refractory  to  the  authority  which  eftablifhed 
the  late  innovations ;    and   he  feemed  willing   to 
countenance  that  opinion,  much  favoured  by  all  the 
Englifh  catholics,  that  the  king  was  indeed  fupreme 
head  of  the  church,  but  not  the  council  during  a 
minority.     Having  declined  to  give  full  fatisfac^ion 
on  this    head,    he  was   fent   to    the  Tower,    and 

n  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  cap.  104, 
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threatened  with  farther  effects  of  the  council's  dif-  CHAP- 

.         r  JSkX -A.1V. 

piealure. 

These  feverities,  being  exercifed  on  men  pofTefTed      1549 
of  office  and  authority,  fecnied  in  that  age  a  necef- 
fary  policy^  in  order  to  enforce  a  uniformity  in  pub- 
lic worihip  and  difcipline:   But  there  were  other  in- 
stances of  perfecution,  derived  from  no  origin  but 
the  bigotry  of  theologians  ;  a  malady  which  feems 
aim  oft  incurable.     Though  the  proteflant   divines 
had  ventured  to  renounce  opinions  deemed  certain 
during  many  ages,  they  regarded,  in  their  turn,  the 
new  fyltem  as  fo  certain  that  they  would  fuffer  no 
contradiction  with  regard  to  it ;  and  they  were  ready 
to  burn  in  the  fame  Barnes,  from  which  they  them- 
ielves  had  fo  narrowly  efcaped,  every  one  that  had 
the  affurance  to  differ  from  them.     A  commirTion 
by  act  of  council  was  granted  to  the  primate  and 
fome  others,  to  examine  and  fearch  after  all  ana- 
baptifts,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer  °.     The  commifiioners  were  enjoined 
to  reclaim  them  if  pofSble  ;    to  impofe  penance  on 
them  ;    and  to  give  them  abiolution :    Or  if  thefe 
criminals  were  obilinate,  to  excommunicate  and  im- 
prifon  them,  and  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  fecular 
arm  :    And  in  the   execution  of  this  charge,  they 
were  not  bound  to  obferve  the  ordinary  methods  of 
trial ;  the  forms  of  law  were  difpenfed  with  ;   and  if 
any  ftatutes  happened  to  interfere  with  the  powers 
in  the  commiffion,  they  were  over-ruled  and  abro- 
gated by  the  council.     Some  tradefmen  in  London 
were  brought  before  thefe  commiflioners,  and  were 
accufed  of  maintaining,  among  other  opinions,  that 
a  man  regenerate  could  not  fin,  and  that,  though 
the  outward  man  mi^ht  offend,  the  inward  was  in- 
capable  of  all  guilt.     They  were  prevailed  on   to 
abjure,  and  were  difmilfed.    Butthere  was  a  woman 
accufed  of  heretical  pravity,  called  Joan  Bocher,  or 

e  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.    Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  181. 
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CHAP.  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  fo  pertinacious,  that  the 
%~^^j  commiiTioners  could  make  no  imprefiicn  upon  her. 
T,47.  Her  doctrine  was,  "  That  Chrift  was  not  truly  in- 
"  carnate  ci  the  Virgin,  whofe  flefn,  being  the  out- 
"  ward  man,  was  fmfully  begotten,  and  born  in  fin  ; 
iC  and  confequently,  he  could  take  none  of  it :  But 
"  the  Word,  by  the  confent  of  the  inward  man  of 
"  the  Virgin,  was  made  flefh  p."  This  opinion,  it 
would  feem,  is  not  orthodox ;  and  there  was  a  ne- 
ceility  for  delivering  the  woman  to  the  flames  for 
maintaining  it.  But  the  young  king,  though  in 
fuch  tender  years,  had  more  fenfe  than  ail  his  coun- 
fellors  and  preceptors  ;  and  he  long  refufed  to  fign 
the  warrant  for  her  execution,  Cranmer  was  em- 
ployed to  perfuade  him  to  compliance ;  and  he  faid 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  errors  in 
other  points  of  divinity  and  thofe  which  were  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  Apoftles  creed  :  Thefe 
latter  were  impieties  againft  God,  which  the  prince, 
being  God's  deputy,  ought  to  reprefs  ;  in  like  man- 
ner as  inferior  magiflrates  were  bound  to  puniih 
offences  againfl  the  king's  perfon.  Edward,  over- 
come by  importunity,  at  laft  fubmitted,  though 
with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  told  Cranmer,  that 
if  any  wrong  were  done,  the  guilt  mould  lie  entirely 
on  his  head.  The  primate,  after  making  a  new 
effort  to  reclaim  the  woman  from  her  errors,  and 
finding  her  obltinate  againfl  ail  his  arguments,  at 
laft  committed  her  to  the  flames.  Some  time  after, 
a  Dutchman,  called  Van  Paris,  accufed  of  the  he- 
refy  which  has  received  the  name  of  Arianifm,  was 
condemned  to  the  fame  punimment.  He  fuffered 
with  fo  much  fatisfaetion  that  he  hugged  and  ca- 
reffed  the  faggots  that  were  confuming  him  ;  a  fpe- 
cies  of  frenzy,  of  which  there  is  more  than  one  in- 
ftance  among  the  martyrs  of  that  age  a~ 

p  Eurnct,  vol.  i'.  coll.  35.    Strype's  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  i8r. 
3  Euriidt,  vol.  v.  p.  11?-.     Strype's  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  181. 
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These    rigorous  methods    of   proceeding    foon  c  u  A  p. 

'  »  "V  "V  V* )  *\ 7 

brought  the  whole  nation  to  a  conformity,  fesrfiinfc  vfv^>> 
or  real,  with  the  new  doctrine  and  the  new  liturgy,  i.-^. 
The  lady  Mary  alone  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
mafs,  and  refilled  to  admit  the  eftablifhed  modes  of 
v.  crihip.  "When  prefied  and  menaced  on  th's  head, 
fne  applied  to  the  emperor;  who  tiling  his  iiitereft 
with  fir  Philip  Hobby,    the    Englifh   i  lop, 

procured   her   a  temporary    connivance    from    the 
council r. 

r  I&'ylin,  p.  icz. 
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CHAP.      XXXV. 

T)lfccntenis    of  the    people Infur  reel  ion? Con- 
duct of  the  war  with  Scotland — with  France 

Faclions     in     the    council Confpiraev     againjl 

Somerfet Somerfet  rejigns  the  proteclorflFip 

A  parliament Peace  with  France  and  Scotland 

Boulogne  furrendered Ferfecution  of  Gar- 
diner  IVarwic  created  duke  of  Northumberland 

Flis    ambiticn Trial   of   Somerfet His 

execution A  parliament A  new  parlia?;:e;it 

Succejlon   changed The   king's  fiekncfs — 

and  death. 


chap.  ryAHERE  is  no  atrafe  fo  great  in  civil  fociety, 
xxx \ .  as  not  to  ke  attended  with  a  variety  of  bene^ 

l5A9.  ficial  confequences  ;  and  in  the  beginnings  of  re- 
Difcon-  formation,  the  lofs  of  thefe  advantages  is  always  felt 
people.  C  verY  fenfibly,  while  the  benefit  refulting  from  the 
change  is  the  flow  effect  of  time,  and  is  feldom 
perceived  by  the  bulk  of  a  nation.  Scarce  any  in- 
stitution can  be  imagined  lefs  favourable  in  the  main 
to  the  interefts  of  mankind  than  that  of  monks  and 
friars  ;  yet  was  it  followed  by  many  good  effects, 
which  having  ceafed  by  the  fuppreilion  of  monaste- 
ries, were  much  regretted  by  the  people  of  England. 
The  monks  always  refiding  in  their  convents  in  the 
centre  of  their  eilates,  {pent  their  money  in  the 
provinces  and  among  their  tenants,  afforded  a  ready 
market  for  commodities,  were  a  lure  refource  to 
the  poor  and  indigent ;  and  though  their  hoipitaiity 
and  charity  cave  but  too  much  encouragement  to 
idlenefs,  and  prevented  the  mcreale  of  public  riches, 

yet 
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yet   did  it  provide  to  many  a  relief  from  the  ex-  CHAT. 

r  XXXV 

treme  preilures  ot  want  and  neceffity.  It  is  alfo  C~-*~--i 
obfervable,  that  as  the  friars  were  limited  by  the  l5*9- 
rules  of  their  institution  to  a  certain  mode  of  living, 
they  had  not  equal  motives  for  extortion  with  other 
men  ;  and  they  Were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in 
England,  as  they  itiil  are  in  Roman  catholic  coun- 
tries, the  belt  and  mod  indulgent  landlords.  The 
abbots  and  priors  were  permitted  to  give  leafes  at 
an  under-value,  and  to  receive  in  return  a  large 
prefent  from  the  tenant ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
Still  practiced  by  the  biihops  and  colleges.  But 
when  the  abbey-lands  were  distributed  among  the 
principal  nobility  and  courtiers,  they  fell  under  a 
different  management :  The  rents  of  farms  were 
raifed,  while  the  tenants  found  not  the  fame  facility 
in  difpoling  of  the  produce  ;  the  money  was  often 
Ipent  in  the  capital ;  and  the  farmers  living  at  a 
diftance,  were  expofed  to  oppreffion  from  their  new 
mailers,  or  to  the  Itill  greater  rapacity  of  the  Stewards. 
These  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at 
that  time  heightened  by  other  caufes.  The  arts  of 
manufacture  were  much  more  advanced  in  other 
European  countries  than  in  England ;  and  even  in 
England  thefe  arts  had  made  greater  progrefs  than 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture;  a  profeihon  which 
of  all  mechanical  employments  requires  the  moSt 
rcHedion  and  experience.  A  great  demand  arofe 
for  wool  both  abroad  and  at  home :  PaSturage  was 
found  more  profitable  than  unfkilful  tillage  :  Whole 
eitates  were  laid  waiie  by  inclofures  :  The  tenants, 
regarded  as  a  ufelefs  burden,  were  expelled  their 
habitations  :  Even  the  cottagers,  deprived  of  the 
commons  on  which  they  formerly  fed  their  cattle, 
were  reduced  to  mifery  :  And  a  decay  of  people,  as 
well  as  a  diminution  of  the  former  plenty,  was  re? 
Uaji-keJ   in   the  kingdom3.      This   grievance   was 

*  S?f  3     vol  ii      Re  ofitor  '  Q 
Olio.      T67§!t3I3IIf        eP°l0ri^ 
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CHAP,  now  of  an  old  date ;  and  fir  Thomas  More,  alluding 
XXXV.  ^  to  jtj  obferves  in  his  Utopia,  that  a  fheep  had  be- 
come in  England  a  more  ravenous  animal  than  a 
lion  or  wolf,  and  devoured  whole  villages,  cities, 
and  provinces. 

The  general  increafe  alfo  of  gold  and  fiiver  in 
Europe,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  Weil-Indies,  had 
a  tendency  to  inflame  thefe  complaints.  The  grow- 
ing demand  in  the  more  commercial  countries,  had 
heightened  every  where  the  price  of  commodities,- 
which  could  eafily  be  tranfported  thither  ;  but  in 
England,  the  labour  of  men,  who  could  not  fo  eailly 
change  their  habitation,  ftill  remained  nearly  at  the 
ancient  rates ;  and  the  poor  complained  that  they 
could  no  longer  gain  a  fubhftence  by  their  induilr^  „ 
It  was  by  an  addition  alone  of  toil  and  application 
they  were  enabled  to  procure  a  maintenance  ;  and 
though  this  increafe  of  induftry  was  at  la  ft  the  effect 
of  the  prefent  fituation,  and  an  effect,  beneficial  to 
fociety,  yet  was  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  make 
off  their  former  habits  of  indolence ;  and  nothing 
but  necefllty  could  compel  them  to  fuch  anexertion; 
of  their  faculties. 

It  niuft  aifo  be  remarked,  that  the  profufion  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  reduced  him,  notwithstanding  his 
tipcic'iy,  to  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  remedy  a  prefent  neceflity,  by  the  pernicious  ex- 
pedient Of  debafing  the  coin ;  and  the  wars  in  which 
the  protecfor  had  been  involved,  had  induced  him 
io  carry  flnl  farther  the  fame  abufe.  The  ufual 
confequences  enfued  :  The  good  fpecie  was  hoarded 
i  r  exported ;  bafe  metal  was  coined  at  home,  or 
imported  from  abroad  in  great  abundance  ;  the 
common  people,  who  received  their  wages  in  it, 
could  not  purchafe  ;.oinmodities  at  the  ufual  rates  \ 
a  unlverfai  diffidence  and  fragnation  of  commerce 
took  place ;  and  loud  complaints  were  heard  in 
every  part  of  England. 

.   Thb 
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The  protector,  who  loved  popularity,  and  pitied  c  hap, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  encouraged  thefe  com-  J^^. 
plaints  by  his  endeavours  to  redrefs  them.  He  1,549. 
appointed  a  commiiiion  for  making  inquiry  con- 
cerning inclofures  ;  and  iffued  a  proclamation,  or- 
dering all  late  inclofures  to  be  laid  open  by  a  day 
appointed.  The  populace,  meeting  with  fuch 
countenance  from  government,  began  to  rife  in 
feveral  places,  and  to  commit  diforders,  but  were 
quieted  by  remcnflrances  and  perfuafion.  In  order 
to  give  them  greater  fatisfa&ion,  Somerfet  appointed 
new  commiffioners,  whom  he  fent  every  where,  with 
an  unlimited  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
caufes  about  inclofures,  highways,  and  cottages  fc 
As  this  commiiiion  was  difagreeable  to  the  gentry 
and  nobility,  they  fligmatifcd  it  as  arbitrary  and  ille- 
gal ;  and  the  common  people,  fearing  it  would  be 
eluded,  and  being  impatient  for  immediate  redrefs, 
could  no  longer  contain  their  fury,  but  fought  for  a 
remedy  by  force  of  arms.  The  rifmg  began  at  once  rnfurrec- 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  as  if  an  univerfal  con-  lluns* 
fpiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  commonalty.  The 
rebels  in  Wiltshire  were  difperfed  by  fir  William 
Herbert :  Thofe  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  Ox- 
ford and  Giocefler,  by  lord  Gray  of  Wilton.  Many 
of  the  rioters  were  killed  in  the  field  :  Others  were 
executed  by  martial  law,  The  commotions  in 
Hampfliire,  SuSfex,  Kent,  and  other  counties,  were 
quieted  by  gentler  expedients  ;  but  the  diforders  in 
Devonshire  and  Norfolk  threatened  more  dangerous 
confequences. 

The  commonalty  in  Devonshire  begun  with  the 
ufual  complaints  againfc  inclofures  and  againSl  op- 
preflions  from  the  gentry ;  but  the  parifh  prieft  of 
Sampford-Courtenay  had  the  addrefs  to  give  their 
difcontent  a  direction  towards  religion  ;  and  the  de- 
licacy of  the  fubjecl:  in  the  prefent  emergency  made 

1  Surnet,  vol.  ii.  p,  115.    Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  171, 
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c  H  A  P.  the  infurrection  immediately  appear  formidable.  In 
XXXV.  other  counties  the  gentry  had  kept  clofely  united 
with  government ;  but  here  many  of  them  took  part 
with  the  populace  ;  among  others,  Humphry  Arun- 
del, governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  rioters 
were  brought  into  the  form  of  a  regular  army,  which 
amounted  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand.  Lord 
Rufiel  had  been  Tent  againlt  them  at  the  head  of  a 
fmall  force ;  but  finding  himfeif  too  weak  to  en- 
counter them  in  the  field,  he  kept  at  a  diftance,  and 
began  to  negotiate  with  them  ;  in  hopes  of  eluding 
their  fury  by  delay,  and  of  difperfmg  them  by  the 
difficulty  of  their  fubfiiting  in  a  body.  Their  de- 
mands were,  that  the  mafs  mould  be  reftored,  half 
of  the  abbey-lands  relumed,  the  law  of  the  fix  arti- 
cles executed,  holy  water  and  holy  bread  refpected, 
and  all  other  particular  grievances  redreffed  u.  The 
council,  to  whom  Ruilel  tranfmitted  thefe  demands, 
ient  a  haughty  anfwer  ;  commanded  the  rebels  to 
difperfe,  and  promifed  them  pardon  upon  their  im- 
mediate fubmifhon.  Enraged  at  this  difappoint- 
ment  they  marched  to  Exeter  ;  carrying  before  them 
crolfes,  banners,  holy-water,  candlelficks,  and  other 
implements  of  ancient  fuperltition ;  together  with 
the  hofte,  v\  hich  they  covered  with  a  canopy  vv.  The 
citizens  of  Exeter  fhut  their  gates  ;  and  the  rebels, 
as  they  had  no  cannon,  endeavoured  to  take  the 
place,  firft  by  fcalade,  then  by  mining,  but  were 
repulfed  in  every  attempt.  Ruilel  meanwhile  lay 
at  Horiiton  till  reinforced  by  fir  William  Herbert 
and  lord  Gray,  with  fome  German  horfe,  and  foine 
kalian  arquebufiers  under  Battiiia  Spinola.  He 
then  refolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Exeter,  which 
was  now  reduced  to  extremities.  He  attacked  the 
rebels,  drove  them  from  all  their  pofts,  did  great 
execution  upon  them  both  in  the  action  and  puriuit  *9 

u  Ray  ward,  p.  192.    Hollingfhcd,  p.  1003.    Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  666. 
Mtrn.  Cranm.  p.  186.  w  Ileylin,  £.  76.  x   Stowe's 

JUtnals,  p.  597.    Hay  ward,  p.  295. 
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and  took  manv  prifoners.     Arundel   and  the  other  CHAP, 
leaders   were  lent  to  London,  tried  and  executed.  ^_     -Lt 
Many  of  the  inferior  fort  were  put  to  death  by  mar-      j 349. 
tial  law  y :    The  vicar  of  St.  Thomas,   one  of  the 
principal  incendiaries,  was  hanged  on  the  top  of  his 
own  fteeple,  arraved  in  his  popifh  weeds,  with  his 
beads  at  his  girdle  z. 

The  infurrection  in  Norfolk  rofe  to  a  flill  greater 
height,  and  was  attended  with  greater  acts  of  vio- 
lence. The  populace  were  at  firft  excited,  as  in 
other  places,  by  complaints  againft  inclofures  ;  but 
finding  their  numbers  amount  to  twenty  thoufand, 
they  grew  infolent,  and  proceeded  to  more  exor- 
bitant pretenfions.  They  required  the  fuppreilion 
of  the  gentry,  the  placing  of  new  counfellors  about 
the  king,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ancient 
rites.  One  Ket,  a  tanner,  had  affumed  the  govern- 
ment over  them,  and  he  exercifed  his  authority 
with  the  utmoff.  arrogance  and  outrage.  Having 
taken  poifemon  of  Moufhold-hill  near  Norwich,  he 
erected  his  tribunal  under  an  old  oak,  thence  called 
the  oak  of  reformation  ;  and  fummoning  the  gentry 
to  appear  before  him,  he  gave  fuch  decrees  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  character  and  fituation.  The 
marquis  of  Northampton  was  firft  ordered  againft 
him ;  but  met  with  a  repulfe  in  an  action  where 
lord  Sheffield  was  killed3.  The  protector  affected 
popularity,  and  cared  not  to  appear  in  perfon  againft 
the  rebels  :  He  therefore  fent  the  earl  of  Warwic  at 
the  head  of  6000  men,  levied  for  the  wars  againft 
Scotland  ;  and  he  thereby  afforded  his  mortal  ene- 
my an  opportunity  of  mcreafing  his  reputation  and 
character.  Warwic  having  tried  fome  fkirmifhes 
with  the  rebels,  at  lafl  made  a  general  attack  upon 
them,  and  put  them  to  flight.     Two  thoufand  fell 

y  Hayward,  p.  395,  296.  2  Heylin,  p.  76.    Hollingfhcd, 

P-    joz6.  a   Stowe,    p.  597.      Hollingfhed,    p.  1030—34. 
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C  H  A  P.  in  the  action  and  purfuit :  Ket  was  hanged  at  Nor- 
****■  wich  caftle  ;  nine  of  his  followers  on  the  boughs  of 
the  oak  of  rerormation ;  and  the  infurrection  was 
entirely  fuppreifed.  Some  rebels  in  Yorkfhire, 
learning  the  rate  of  their  companions,  accepted  the 
offers  of  pardon,  and  threw  down  their  arms.  A 
general  indemnity  was  foon  after  publifhed  by  the 
protector  b. 
Conduct  But  though  the  infurrections  were  thus  quickly 
ot-  V1^ T-f  fubdued  in  England,  and  no  traces  of  them  feemed 
land;  ~  "  to  remain,  they  were  attended  with  bad  confequences 
to  the  foreign  intereils  of  the  nation.  The  forces 
of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  which  might  have  made  a 
great  impreffion  on  Scotland,  were  diverted  from 
that  enterprife  ;  and  the  French  general  had  leifure 
to  reduce  that  country  to  fome  fettlement  and  com- 
pofure.  He  took  the  fortrefs  of  Bnougnty,  and 
put  the  garriicn  to  the  fword.  He  ftraitened  the 
Engiifh  at  Haddington  ;  and  though  lord  Dacre? 
was  enabled  to  throw  relief  into  the  place,  and  to 
reinforce  the  garriion,  it  was  found  at  laff.  very 
chargeable,  and  even  impracticable,  to  keep  polTefiion 
of  that  fortrefs.  The  whole  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  laid  walte  by  the  iaeoads  both  of  the 
Scots  and  Englifli,  and  could  afford  no  fupply  to 
the  garriibn  :  The  place  lay  above  thirty  miles  from 
the  borders,  fo  that  a  regular  army  was  neceffary  to 
efcort  any  provifions  thither :  And  as  the  plague 
had  broken  out  among  the  troops,  they  periihed 
daily,  and  were  reduced  to  a  date  of  great  weaknefs. 
For  thefe  reafons,  orders  were  given  to  diimanrle 
Haddington,  and  to  convey  the  artillery  and  gar- 
riibn to  Berwic;  and  the  earl  of  Rutland,  nowcreated 
Warden  of  the  ealt  marches,  executed  the  orders. 
with  The  king  of  France  alfo  took  advantage  of  the 

FrancCi       diffractions  among  the  Englim,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt   to    recover  Boulogne,    and  that  territory3 

b  Ilayward,  p.  197,  29S,  199. 
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which  Henry  VIII.  had  conquered  from  France.  C  H  A  P. 
On  other  pretences  he  aifembled  an  army  ;  and  fall-  ^_  aX  ^ 
ing  fuddenly  upon  the  Boulonnois,  took  the  caltles  ii4c;. 
of  Sellaque,  Blacknefs,  and  Ambleteufe,  though 
well  fupplied  with  garrifons,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
vifions  c.  He  endeavoured  to  furprife  Boulenberg, 
and  was  repulfed  ;  but  the  garrifon,  not  thinking 
the  place  tenable  after  the  lofs  of  the  other  fortreffes, 
deftroyed  the  works  and  retired  to  Boulogne.  The 
rains,  which  fell  in  great  abundance  during  the  au- 
tumn, and  a  peflilential  diftemper  which  broke  out 
in  the  French  camp,  deprived  Henry  of  all  hopes 
of  fuccefs  againfl  Boulogne  itfeif ;  and  he  retired  to 
Paris  d.  He  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gaf- 
par  de  Coligny,  lord  of  Chatillon,  fo  famous  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  admiral  Coligny  ;  and  he 
gave  him  orders  to  form  the  liege  early  in  the 
fpring.  The  active  difpofition  of  this  general  en- 
gaged him  to  make,  during  the  winter,  feveral 
attempts  againfl  the  place ;  but  they  all  proved  un- 
iuccefsful. 

Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and 
galleys,  endeavoured  to  make  a  defcent  on  jerfey ; 
but  meeting  there  with  an  Engliih  fleet,  he  com- 
menced an  action  which  feenis  not  to  have  been  de- 
ceive, fmce  the  hiflorians  of  the  two  nations  differ 
in  their  account  of  the  event e. 

As  foon  as  the  French  war  broke  out,  the  pro- 
tector endeavoured  to  fortify  himfelf  with  the  alli- 
ance of  the  emperor :  and  he  fent  over  fecretary 
Paget  to  Bruffels,  where  Charles  then  kept  court, 
in  order  to  afiift  fir  Philip  Hobby,  the  refident  am- 
biilador,  iv>  tin*  negotiation,  But  that  prince  had 
formed  a  dr.  -.- ^tending  his  dominions  by  act- 

ing the  part  of  champion  for  the  catholic  religion  j 

c  'lb.  vi,  c.  6.  J  Hay  ward,  p.  3C0. 

e  Tiiuan.    King  Edward's  Journal,  Stcnve,  p.  597. 
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chap,  and  though  extremely  defirous  of  accepting  the 
K^'X*V'  Eriglifh  alliance  againft  France,  his  capital  enemv, 
ii4>  he  thought  it  unfuitable  to  his  other  pretentions  ta 
enter  into  ftrict,  confederacy  with  a  nation  which  had 
broken  off  all  connexions  with  the  church  of  Rome; 
He  therefore  declined  the  advances  of  friend/hip 
from  England ;  and  eluded  the  applications  of  the 
ambafiadors.  An  exact  account  is  preferved  of  this 
negotiation  in  a  letter  of  Hobby's  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  emperor,  in  a  converfation  with 
the  Englifh  minifters,  afTerted  that  the  prerogatives 
of  a  king  of  England  were  more  extenfive  than 
thofe  of  a  king  of  France  r.  Burnet,  who  preferves 
this  letter,  fubjoins,  as  a  parallel  inflance,  that  one 
objection  which  the  Scots  made  to  marrying  their 
queen  with  Edward  was,  that  all  their  priviie-c- 
would  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  great  prerogative  of 
the  kings  of  England  g. 

Somerset,  defpairing  of  arTiftauce  from  the  em- 
peror, was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France 
and  Scotland ;  and  befides  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  fuch  ruinous  wars,  he  thought 
that  there  no  longer  remained  any  object  of  hodility. 
The  Scots  had  fent  away  their  queen  ;  and  could 
not,  if  ever  fo  much  inclined,  complete  the  mar- 
riage contracted  with  Edward  :  And  as  Henry  VIII. 
had  ftipulated  to  reftore  Boulogne  in  1554,  it 
ieemed  a  matter  of  fmall  moment  to  anticipate  a  few 
years  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  But  when  he 
propofed  thefe  reafons  to  the  council,  he  met  with 
itrong  oppofition  from  his  enemies,  who  feeing  him 
unable  to  fupport  the  war,  were  determined,  for 
that  very  reafon,  to  oppofe  all  propofals  for  a  paci- 
fication. The  factions  ran  high  in  the  court  of 
England ;  and  matters  were  drawing  to  an  ifTue 
fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  protector. 

f  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 175.  *  Idem,  p.  133. 
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After  Somerfct  obtained  the  patent,    inventing  c  }\  >_p- 

him  with  regal  authoriiv,   he  no  longer  paid  any  ,       _  ^ 

attention  to  the  opinion  of"  the  other  executors  and       1549. 

counsellors  ;   and  beiny  elated  with  his  hiyh  dienitv,  ?a*ons 
'  v  -  .  °  o       * '   in  the 

as  well  as  with  his  victory  at  Pinkey,  he  thought  council, 
that  every  one  ought  in  every  thing  to  yield  to  his 
fentiments.  All  thofe  who  were  not  entirely  de- 
voted to  him  were  hire  to  be  neglected ;  whoever 
oppofed  his  will  received  marks  of  anger  or  con- 
tempt h ;  and  while  he  fhewed  a  refolution  to  govern 
every  thing,  his  capacity  appeared  not  in  any  refpect 
proportioned  to  his  ambition.  Warwic,  more  fub- 
tle  and  artful,  covered  more  exorbitant  views  under 
fairer  appearances ;  and  having  aflbciated  himfelf 
with  Southampton,  who  had  been  re-admitted  into 
the  council,  he  formed  a  flrong  party,  who  were 
determined  to  free  themlelves  from  the  flavery  im- 
pofed  on  them  by  the  protector. 

The  malconcent  counfellors  found  the  difpofition 
of  the  nation  favourable  to  their  defigns.  The  no- 
bility and  gentry  were  in  general  difpleafed  with  the 
preference  which  Somerfet  feemed  to  have  given 
to  the  people  ;  and  as  they  afcribed  all  the  infults  to 
which  they  had  been  lately  expofed  to  his  procras- 
tination and  to  the  countenance  fhown  to  the  mul- 
titude, they  apprehended  a  renewal  of  the  fame 
diforders  from  his  prefent  affectation  of  popularity. 
He  had  erected  a  court  of  requefts  in  his  own  houfc 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  ',  and  he  interpofed  with 
the  judges  in  their  behalf;  a  meafure  which  might 
be  deemed  illegal,  if  any  exertion  of  prerogative  at 
that  time  could  with  certainty  deferve  that  appella- 
tion. And  this  attempt,  which  was  a  ftretch  of 
power,  feemed  the  more  impolitic,  becaufe  it  dif- 
gufted  the  nobles,  the  fureft  Support  of  monarchical 
authority. 

fc  Strrpe,  vol.  ri.   p.  1S1.  »  Ibid.  p.  183. 
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CHAP.  But  though  Somerfet  courted  the  people,  the 
xv\  intereft,  which  he  had  formed  with  them  was  in  no 
i54y.  decree  anfwerable  to  his  expectations.  The  ca- 
tholic party,  who  retained  influence  with  the  lower 
ranks,  were  his  declared  enemies ;  and  took  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  decry  his  conduct. 
The  attainder  and  execution  of  his  brother  bore  an 
.  odious  afpect :  The  introduction  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  kingdom  v/as  represented  in  invidious  co- 
lours :  The  great  eflate  which  he  had  Suddenly  ac- 
quired at  the  expence  of  the  church  and  of  the 
crown  rendered  him  obnoxious ;  and  the  palace 
which  he  was  building  in  the  Strand  ferved,  by  its 
magnificence,  and  (till  more  by  other  circumftances 
which  attended  it,  to  expofe  him  to  the  cenfure  of 
the  public.  The  parifn  church  of  St.  Mary,  with 
three  bifheps  houfes,  was  pulled  down,  in  order  to 
furnifh  ground  and  materials  for  this  ftruclure  :  Not 
content  with  that  facrilege,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
demolilh  St.  Margaret's,  Weftminfter,  and  to 
employ  the  Hones  to  the  fame  purpofe;  but  the  pa- 
rifhioners  role  in  a  tumult  and  chafed  away  the  pro- 
tector's tradefmen.  He  then  laid  his  hands  on  a 
chapel  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  with  a  cloiiler 
and  charnel-houfe  belonging  to  it  ;  and  thefe  edi- 
fices, together  with  a  church  of  St.  John  of  Jeru* 
falem,  were  made  ufe  of  to  raife  his  palace.  -  V 
rendered  the  matter  more  odious  to  the  people  was, 
that  the  tombs  and  other  monuments  of  the  dead 
were  defaced ;  and  the  bones  being  carried  away 
were  buried  in  unconfecrated  ground  . 
6th  oa.  All  thefe  imprudences  were  remarked  by  Somer- 
fet's  enemies,  who  refolved  to  take  ac  i  of  them* 

Confpi-       Lord  St.  John,  prefident  of  the  council,  the  earls  of 
racy  Warwk,    Southampton,    and  Arundel,    with    five 

merfet.    "  members  more,  met  at  Ely-hcufc  ;  and  afiuming  t& 

k  Heylin,  p.  -%,  73.     Stowe's  Suryey   of  London.    Hayward, 
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f-hemfeives  the  whole  power  of  the  council,  began  to  CHA  P. 
act  independently  of  the  protector,  whom  they  repre-  ' 

fented  as  the  author  of  every  public  grievance  and  I549. 
misfortune.  They  wrote  letters  to  the  chief  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  in  England,  informing  them  of  the 
prefent  meafures,  and  requiring  their  affiftance  : 
They  fent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
and  enjoined  them  to  obey  their  orders  without  re- 
gard to  any  contrary  orders  which  they  might  re- 
ceive from  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  They  laid  the 
fame  injunctions  on  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
who  expreiled  his  refolution  to  comply  with  them. 
Next  day,  Rich  lord  chancellor,  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  fir  Thomas 
Cheney,  fir  John  Gage,  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  chief 
juftice  Montague,  joined  the  malcontent  counfel- 
lors  ;  and  every  thing  bore  a  bad  afpect  for  the  pro- 
tector's authority.  Secretary  Petre,  whom  he  had 
fent  to  treat  with  the  council,  rather  chofe  to  remain 
with  them  :  The  common-council  of  the  city,  being 
applied  to,  declared  with  one  voice  their  approba- 
tion of  the  new  meafures,  and  their  refolution  of 
fupporting  them '. 

As  foon  as  the  protector  heard  of  the  defec- 
tion of  the  counsellors,  he  removed  the  king  from 
Hampton-court,  where  he  then  refided,  to  the  caftle 
of  Windfor  ;  and,  arming  his  friends  and  fervants, 
feemed  refolute  to  defend  himfelf  againft  all  his  ene- 
mies. But  finding  that  no  man  of  rank,  except 
Cranmer  and  Paget,  adhered  to  him,  that  the 
people  did  not  rife  at  his  fummons,  that  the  city  and 
Tower  had  declared  againft  him,  that  even  his  beft 
friends  had  deferted  him,  he  loft  all  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  began  to  apply  to  his  enemies  for  pardon 
and  forgivenefs.  No  fconer  was  this  defpondency 
known,  than  lord  Rufle!,  fir  John  Baker  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  three  counfellors  more, 

1  Stowp.  p.  597,  598.    Hollingflitd,  p.  icj;. 
Vol.  IV.  Z  who 
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CHAP,  who  had  hitherto  remained  neuters,  joined  the  party 
xxxv. ^  0f  Warwic,  whom  every  one  now  regarded  as  matter. 
The  council  informed  the  public,  by  proclamation, 
of  their  actions  and  intentions  ;    they  wrote  to  the 
princeffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  the  fame  purpole  ; 
and  they  made  addreffes  to  the  king,  in  which,  after 
the  humbled  proteftations  of  duty  and  fubmiflion, 
they  informed  him,  that  they  were  the  council  ap- 
pointed by  his  father  for  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  minority  ;   that  they  had  chofen  the 
duke  of  Somerfet  protector,  under  the  exprefs  con- 
dition, that  he  mould  guide  himfelf  by  their  advice 
and  direction ;    that  he  had  ufurped  the  whole  au- 
thority, and  had  neglected,  and  even  in  every  thing 
cppofed  their  counfel ;  that  he  had  proceeded  to  that 
height  of  prefumption  as  to  levy  forces  againft  them, 
and  place  thefe  forces  about  his  majefty's  perfon : 
They  therefore  begged  that  they  might  be  admitted 
to  his  royal  prefence ;  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to 
reftore  them  to  his  confidence,  and  that  Somerfet's 
fervants    might  be   difmifled.      Their   requeft  was 
complied  with  :  Somerfet  capitulated  only  for  gentle 
Somerfet    treatment,    which  was    promifed    him.      He    was:, 
refignsthe  however,  fent   to   the  Tower  m,  with  fome  of  his 
fiiip.CC     "  friends  and  partifans,  among  whom  was  Cecil,  after- 
wards fo   much  diitinguifhed.     Articles  of  indict- 
ment were  exhibited  againft  him";    of  which  the 
chief,  at  leaft  the  befl  founded,  is  his  uiurpation  of 
the  government,  and  his  taking  into  his  own  hands 
the  whole  adminiftration  of  affairs.     The  claufe  of 
his  patent,  which  invefted  him  with  abfolute  power, 
unlimited  by  any  law,  was  never  obje&ed  to  him  ; 
plainly  becaufe,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe 
times,  that  power  was  in  fome  degree  involved  in 
the  very  idea  of  regal  authority. 

The  catholics  were  extremely  elated  with  this  re- 
volution ;  and  as  they  had  afcribed  all  the  late  inno- 

m  Stowe,  p.  6co.  n  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  book  i.   coll.  46.    Hay- 

twrd,  p.  30S.    Stowe,  p.  601.    Hollingfhed,  p.  1059. 
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Nations  to  Somerfet's  authority*  thfev  hoped  that  his  CHAP. 
fall  wouty  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  an- 
cient religion.  But  Warwic,  who  now  bore  chief 
fwav  In  the  council,  was  intirclv  indifferent  with  re- 
ft thefe  points  of  controverfy  ;  and  finding 
that,  the  principles  of  the  reformation  had  funk 
deeper  into  Edward's  mind  than  to  be  eafily  eradi- 
cated, he  was  determined  to  comply  with  the  young 
prince's  inclinations,  and  not  to  hazard  his  new  ac- 
quired power  by  any  dangerous  enterprife.  He  took 
care  very  early  to  exprels  his  intentions  of  fupport- 
jng  the  reformation  ;  and  he  threw  fuch  difcourage- 
ments  on  Southampton,  who  ftood  at  the  head  of 
the  Romanics,  and  whom  he  confidered  as  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  that  that  high-fplrited  nobleman  re- 
tired from  the  council,  and  foon  after  died  from 
vexation  and  disappointment.  The  other  counfel- 
lors,  who  had  concurred  in  the  revolution,  received 
their  reward  by  promotions  and  new  honours, 
Ruffel  was  created  earl  of  Bedford:  The  marquis 
of  Northampton  obtained  the  office  of  great  cham- 
berlain ;  and  lord  Wentworth,  befides  the  office  of 
chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  got  two  large  ma- 
nors, Stepney  and  Hackney,  which  were  torn  from 
the  fee  of  London".  A  council  of  regency  was 
formed,  not  that  which  Henry's  will  had  appointed 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  which, 
being  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  was  the  only 
legal  one ;  but  compofed  chiefly  of  members  who 
had  formerly  been  appointed  by  Somerfet,  and  who 
derived  their  feat  from  an  authority  which  was  now 
declared  ufurped  and  illegal.  But  fuch  niceties 
were  during  that  age  little  understood,  and  ftill  lefs 
regarded,  in  England. 

A  session  of  parliament  was  held;  and  as  it  was  4thNor. 
the  ufual  maxim  of  that  affembly  to  acquiefce  in  every  A  Parlia- 
adminiftration  which  was  ellablilhed,    the  council 

0  \\c\\\x\i  p.  85.    Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  2:6. 
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c  F.  A  P.  dreaded  no  oppontion  from  that  quarter,  and  had 
C;  J_j  ftiorfe  reafon  to  look  for  a  corroboration  of  their  au- 
1549.  thority.  Somerfet  had  been  prevailed  on  to  confers 
23d  Dec.  OR  |{1g  knees,  before  the  council,  all  the  articles  of 
charge  againft  him  ;  and  he  imputed  thefe  mifde- 
meanors  to  his  own  rafhnefs,  folly,  and  indifcretion, 
not  to  any  malignity  of  intention  p.  He  even  fub- 
fcribed  this  confeffion  ;  and  the  paper  was  given  in 
to  parliament,  who,  after  fending  a  committee  to 
examine  him,  and  hear  him  acknowledge  it  to  be 
rename,  paffed  a  vote,  by  which  they  deprived  him 
of  all  his  offices,  and  fined  him  two  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  in  land.  Lord  St.  John  was  created  treafurer 
in  his  place,  and  Warwic  earl  marfhal.  The  pro- 
fecution  againft  him  was  carried  no  farther.  His 
fine  was  remitted  by  the  king :  He  recovered  his 
libertv :  And  Warwic,  thinking  that  he  was  now 
fufficiently  humbled,  and  that  his  authority  was 
much  leiTened  by  his  late  tame  and  abject,  behaviour, 
re-admitted  him  into  the  council,  and  even  agreed 
to  an  alliance  between  their  families,  by  the  marriage 
of  his  own  fon,  lord  Dudley,  with  the  lady  Jane 
Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerfet q. 

During  this  feffion  a  fevere  law  was  paffed  againft 
riots  r.  It  was  ena&ed,  That  if  any,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  perfons,  mould  meet  together  for  any 
matter  of  ftate,  and  being  required  by  a  lawful  ma- 
giftrate  mould  not  difperfe,  it  mould  be  treafon ; 
and  if  any  broke  hedges,  or  violently  pulled  up  pales 
about  inclofures,  without  lawful  authority,  it  mould 
be  felony :  Any  attempt  to  kill  a  privy  counfellor 
was  fubjecled  to  the  fame  penalty.  The  bifhops 
had  made  an  application,  complaining  that  they 
were  deprived  of  all  their  power  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  courts,  and  the  prefent  fufpenfion 
of  the  canon  law  ;  that  they  could  fummon  no 
offender  before  them,  punim  no  vice,  or  exert  the 

?  Heylin,  p.  84.    Hayuard,  p.  309.    Stmve,  p.  603. 
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difcipline  of  the  church  :  From  which  diminution  of  FJ&£  p* 
their  authority,  they  pretended,  immorality  had  L 
every  where  received  great  encouragement  and  in-  1549. 
creafe.  The  defign  of  fome  was,  to  revive  the  pe- 
nitentiary rules  of  the  primitive  church  :  But  others 
thought,  that  fuch  an  authority  committed  to  the 
bifhops  would  prove  more  oppreffive  than  confeflion, 
penance,  and  all  the  clerical  inventions  of  the  Romifn 
fuperflition.  The  parliament  for  the  prefent  con- 
tented themfelves  with  empowering  the  king  to  ap- 
point thirty-two  commiffioners  to  compile  a  body  of 
canon  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid,  though  never 
ratified  by  parliament.  Such  implicit  trull  did  they 
repofe  in  the  crown  ;  without  reflecting  that  all  their 
liberties  and  properties  might  be  affected  by  thefe 
canons  \  The  king  did  not  live  to  affix  the  royal 
fanclion  to  the  new  canons.  Sir  John  Sharington, 
whofe  crimes  and  malverfations  had  appeared  fo 
egregious  at  the  condemnation  of  lord  Seymour, 
obtained  from  parliament  a  reverfal  of  his  at- 
tainder r.  This  man  fought  favour  with  the  more 
zealous  reformers  ;  and  biihop  Latimer  affirmed,  that 
though  formerly  he  had  been  a  mod  notorious  knave, 
he  was  now  fo  penitent  that  he  had  become  a  very 
honefl  man. 

When  Warwic  and  the  council  of  regency  began      1550. 
to  exercife  their  power,  they   found  themfelves  in-  |^c-?wltj 
volved  in  the  fame  difficulties  that  had  embarraffed  Scotland. 
the  proteclor.     The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland 
could  not  be  fupported  by  an  exhaufled  exchequer ; 
feemed  dangerous  to  a  divided  nation  ;  and  were  now 
acknowledged   not  to  have  any  object  which  even 
the  greateit  and  moll  uninterrupted  fuccefs  could 
attain.     The  projecl  of  peace  entertained  by  Somer- 
fet  had  ferved  them  as  a  pretence  for  clamour  againfl 
his  admiiiiflration ;  yet,  after  fending  fir  Thomas 
: 

s  3  and  4Ed\v.  VI.  c.  2.  l  Ibid,  c  13. 
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Cheney  to  the  emperor,  and  making  again  a  fruitlcfs 
effort  to  engage  him  in  the  protection  of  Boulogne, 
they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  iiiten  to  the  ad- 
vances which  Hcnrv  made  them,  by  the  canal  of 
Guidotti,  a  Florentine  merchant.  The  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, fir  John  Mafcn,  Paget,  and  Fetre,  were  lent 
over  to  Boulogne,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate. 
The  French  king  abfolutely  refufed  to  pay  the  two 
millions  of  crowns  which  his  predecelfor  had  ac- 
knowledged to  be  due  to  the  crown  of  England  as 
arrears  of  penfions  ;  and  faid  that  he  never  would 
con  lent  to  render  himfelf  tributary  to  any  prince : 
But  he  offered  a  mm  for  the  immediate  reftitution 
of  Boulogne  ;  and  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
were  at  taft  agreed  on,  one  half  to  be  paid  immedi- 
ately, the  other  in  Auguil  following.  Six  hofbges 
were  given  for  the  performance  of  this  article.  Scot- 
land was  comprehended  in  the  treaty  :  The  Englifh 
ftipukted  to  refiore  Lauder  and  Douglas,  and  to  de- 
rncliih  the  fortreifes  of  Roxburgh  and  Eymouth  u. 
No  fooner  was  peace  concluded  with  France,  than  a 
project  was  entertained  of  a  clofe  alliance  with  that 
kingdom  ;  and  Henry  willingly  embraced  a  propofal 
fofuitable  both  to  his  interefts  and  his  inclinations.  An 
agreement  fome  time  after  was  formed  for  a  marriage 
between  Edward  aiidEh;:abem,a  daughter  of  France; 
and  all  the  articles  were,  after  a  little  negotiation, 
fully  fettled  *  :  But  this  project,  never  took  effect. 

The  intention  of  marrying  the  king  to  a  daughter 
of  Henry,  a  violent  perilcutor  of  the  protectants, 
was  nowife  acceptable  to  that  party  in  England  :  But 
in  all  other  refpeccs  the  council  was  fteadv  in  pro- 
moting the  reformation,  and  in  enforcing  the  laws 
againil  the  Romanics.  Several  prelates  were  ilill 
addicted  to  that  communion  ;  and  though  they  made 

u  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  548.  Haywa'ul,  p.  ,3-ro,  jii,  311.  .Rymer, 
vol  xv.  p.  an,  w  Haywartl,  p.'  31$.      tLylin,  P-  J°4. 
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fome  compliances,  in  order  to  fave  their  bifhoprics,  c  }\  A  P. 
they  retarded,  as  much  as  they  fafely  could,  the  exe-  ^_  _  Jj 
cution  of  the  new  laws,  and  gave  countenance  to  fuch  155c. 
incumbents  as  were  negligent  or  refractory.  A  re- 
folution  was  therefore  taken  to  feek  pretences  for  de- 
priving thofe  prelates ;  and  the  execution  of  this 
intention  was  the  more  eafy,  as  they  had  all  of  them 
been  obliged  to  take  commiffions,  in  which  it  was 
declared,  that  they  held  their  fees  during  the  king's 
pieafure  only.  It  was  thought  proper  to  begin  with 
Gardiner,  in  order  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  reft. 
The  method  of  proceeding  againft  him  was  violent, 
and  had  fcaTcely  any  colour  of  law  or  juflice.  In- 
junctions had  been  given  him  to  inculcate,  in  a  fer- 
mon,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  king,  even  during 
his  minoritv  ;  and  becaufe  he  had  neglected  this  to- 
pic, he  had  been  thrown  into  prifon,  and  had  been 
there  detained  during  two  years,  without  being  ac- 
cufed  of  any  crime,  except  difobedience  to  this  arbi- 
trary command.  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  fecretary 
Petre,  and  fome  others  of  the  council,  were  now 
fent,  in  order  to  try  his  temper,  and  endeavoured  to 
find  fome  grounds  for  depriving  him  :  He  profefTed  to 
them  his  intention  of  conforming  to  the  government, 
of  fupporting  the  king's  laws,  and  of  officiating  by 
the  new  liturgy.  This  was  not  the  difpofition  which 
th  j v  expected  or  defired*.  A  new  deputation  was 
therefore  fent,  who  carried  him  feveral  articles  to 
fubferibe.  He  was  required  to  acknowledge  his 
former  mifbehaviour,  and  to  confefs  the  juftice  of 
his  confinement :  He  was  likewife  to  own,  that  the 
king  was  fupreme  head  of  the  church  ;  that  the 
pov.  cr  of  making  and  difpennng  with  holidays  was 
part  of  the  prerogative  ;  that  the  book  of  common- 
prayer  was  a  godly  and  commendable  form;  that 
the  king  was  a  complete  fovereign  in  his  minority  -% 
that  the  law  of  the  fix  articles  was  juitly  repealed  j 

x  Heylin,  p.  99. 
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CHAP,  and  that  the  kin^  had  full  authority  to  correct  and 
reform  what  was  amifs  in  eccleh attic?  1  difcipline, 
JJi0.  government,  or  doctrine.  The  bifhop  was  willing  : 
to  fet  his  hand  to  all  the  articles  except  the  ftril :  He 
maintained  his  conduct  to  have  been  inorrenfive  ;  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  own  himfelf  guilty  of 
faults  which  he  had  never  committed  y. 

The  council,  finding  that  he  had  gone  fucrt 
lengths,  were  determined  to  prevent  his  full  compli- 
ance, by  multiplying  the  difficuhies  upon  him,  and 
fending  him  new  articles  to  fubfcribe.  A  Hit  was 
felected  of  fuch  points  as  they  thought  would  be  the 
harder!  of  digeftion  ;  and,  not  content  with  this 
rigour,  they  alfo  infifted  on  his  fubmiffion,  and  his 
acknowledgment  of  pad  errors.  To  make  this  fub* 
fcription  more  mortifying,  they  demanded  a  promife, 
that  he  would  recommend  and  publifh  all  thefe  ar- 
ticles from  the  pulpit :  But  Gardiner,  who  faw  that 
they  intended  either  to  ruin  or  difhonour  him,  or 
perhaps  both,  determined  not  to  gratify  his  enemies 
by  any  farther  compliance  :  He  llill  maintained  his 
innocence ;  defired  a  fair  trial ;  and  refufed  to  fub- 
fcribe more  articles,  till  he  mould  recover  his  liberty. 
For  this  pretended  offence  his  bimopric  was  put 
under  fequeftration  for  three  months ;  and  as  he 
then  appeared  no  more  compliant  than  before,  a 
commiffion  was  appointed  to  try,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  to  condemn  him.  The  commiffioners 
.  were,  the  primate,  the  bifhops  of  London,  Elv, 
and  Lincoln,  fecretary  Petre,  fir  James  Hales,  and 
fome  other  lawyers.  Gardiner  objected  to  the  le- 
gality of  the  commiffion,  which  was  not  founded  on 
any  ftatute  or  precedent ;  and  he  appealed  from  the 
commiffioners  to  the  king.  His  appeal  was  not 
regarded:  Sentence  was  pronounced  againft  him  : 
Ke  was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric,  and  committed 
to  clofe  cuitody  :  His  books  and  Dapers  were  feized  j 

J  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  from  the  council  books.    Ileylin,  p.  99. 
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he  was  fecluded  from  all  company  ;  and  it  was  not  CHAP, 
allowed  him  either  to  fend  or  receive  any  letters  or    XXSW 
meffages  z. 

Gardiner,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates,  had 
agreed  to  hold  his  office  during  the  king's  pleafure: 
But  the  council,  unwilling  to  make  ufe  of  a  con- 
ceffion  which  had  been  fo  illegally  and  arbitrarily 
extorted,  chofe  rather  to  employ  fome  forms  of  jus- 
tice ;  a  reiblution  which  led  them  to  commit  itill 
greater  iniquities  and  feverities.  But  the  violence 
of  the  reformers  did  not  flop  here.  Day  bifhop  of 
Chichefter,  Heathe  of  Worcefter,  and  Voifey  of 
Exeter,  were  deprived  of  their  bifhoprics,  on  pretence 
of  difobedience.  Even  Kitchen  of  LandafF,  Capon 
of  Saiifhury,  and  Sampfon  of  Coventry,  though 
they  had  complied  in  every  thing,  yet  not  being  fup- 
pofed  cordial  in  their  obedience,  were  obliged  to 
feek  protection,  by  facrificing  the  moll  confiderable 
revenues  of  their  fee  to  the  rapacious  courtiers  \ 

These  plunderers  neglected  not  even  fmaller 
profits.  An  order  was  iiTued  by  council  for  purging 
the  lihrarv  at  IWeftminfller  of  all  milTals,  legends, 
and  ether  fuperftitious  volumes,  and  delivering  their 
garniture  to  fir  Anthony  Aucher  b.  Many  of  thefe 
books  were  plaited  with  gold  and  filver,  and  curioufly 
embofied ;  and  this  finery  was  probably  the  fuper- 
ftition  that  condemned  them.  Great  havoc  was 
likewhe  made  on  the  libraries  at  Oxford.  Books 
and  manufcripts  were  deftroyed  without  diftinction  : 
The  volumes  of  divinity  fuffered  for  their  rich  bind- 
ing :  Thofe  of  literature  were  condemned  as  ufelefs  : 
Thofe  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  were  fuppofedto 
contain  nothing  but  necromancy c.  The  univerfity 
had  not  power  to  oppofe  thefe  barbarous  violences  : 

f  Fox.,  vol.  v..  p.  734,  Scfeq.    Burnet,  Heylin,  Collier. 
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They  were  in  danger  of  lofmg  their  own  revenues ; 
and  expected  every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  up  by 
the  earl  of  Warwic  and  Ilia  afibciates. 

Though  every  one  befides  yielded  to  the  autho- 
ritv  of  the  council,  the  lady  Marv  could  never  be 
brought  to  compliance ;  and  fhe  {fill  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  mafs,  and  to  reject  the  new  liturgy. 
Her  behaviour  was  during  lbme  time  connived  at ; 
but  at  laft  her  two  chaplains,  Mallet  and  I^rklev, 
were  thrown  into  priibnc;  and  remonftrances  were 
made  to  the  princeis  hcrfetf  on  account  of  her  difobe- 
dience.  The  council  wrote  her  a  letter,  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  make  her  change  her  fenti- 
ments,  and  to  perfuade  her  that  her  religious  faith 
was  very  ill  grounded.  They  aiked  her  what  war- 
rant there  was  in  icripture  for  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  ufe  of  images,  or  offering  up  the  iacra- 
ment  for  the  dead ;  and  they  derived  her  to  perufe 
St.  Auitin,  and  the  other  ancient  doctors,  who 
would  convince  her  of  the  errors  of  the  Romifhfu- 
perftition,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded  merely  on 
falfe  otiracles  and  lying  (lories  r.  The  lady  Mary 
remained  obffcinate  agaanft  all  this  advice,  and  de-> 
clared  herfelf  willing  to  endure  death  rather  than 
relinquish  her  religion :  She  only  feared,  llie  faid, 
that  me  was  not  worthy  to  fuffer  martyrdom  in  fo 
holv  a  caufe :  And  as  for  proteftant  books,  me 
thanked  God,  that  as  ihe  never  had,  fo  fhe  hoped 
never  to  read  any  of  them.  Dreading  farther  vio* 
lence,  ihe  endeavoured  to  make  an  eicape  to  her 
kinfman  Charles  ;  but  her  deiign  was  discovered  and 
prevented  ?.  The  emperor  remonstrated  in  her  K ■- 
half,  and  even  threatened  hoftilities,  if  liberty  i  f 
confeience  were  refuied  her:  But  though  the  coun- 
cil, fennble  that  the  kingdom  was  in  no  condition  to 
fupport  with  honour  fuch  a  war,  was  denrons  to 

e  Strype,  vol.  ii.   p.  249.  -  fox,  vol.  ii.   Collier,  Burnet.   , 
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comply  ;  they  found  great  difficulty  to  overcome  the  chap. 
fcruples  of  the  young  king.  He  had  been  educated  xxxv- 
in  fuch  a  violent  abhorrence  of  the  mafs  and  other 
popifh  rites,  which  he  regarded  as  impious  and 
idolatrous,  that  he  fhould  participate,  he  thought, 
in  the  fin,  if  he  allowed  its  commillion  :  And  when 
at  laft  the  importunity  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Poinet,  prevailed  fomewhat  over  his  oppofition,  he 
burft  into  tears  ;  lamenting  his  filter's  obftinacy,  and 
bewailing  his  own  hard  fate,  that  he  muft  fuffer  her 
to  continue  in  fuch  an  abominable  mode  of  worfhip. 
The  great  object,  at  this  time,  of  antipathy  among 
the  proteftant  fects  was  popery,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  the  papifts.  Thefe  they  regarded  as  the 
common  enemv,  who  threatened  every  moment  to 
overwhelm  the  evangelical  faith,  and  deltroy  its  par- 
tifans  by  fire  and  fword :  They  had  not  as  yet  had 
leilure  to  attend  to  the  other  minute  differences 
among  themfelves,  which  afterwards  became  the 
object  of  fuch  furious  quarrels  and  animofities,  and 
threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  combuftion.  Several 
Lutheran  divines  who  had  reputation  in  thofe  days, 
Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  were  induced  to 
take  fhelter  in  England,  from  the  perfecutions  which 
the  emperor  exercifed  in  Germany ;  and  they  re- 
ceived protection  and  encouragement.  John  A-lafco, 
a  Polifh  nobleman,  being  expelled  his  country  by 
the  rigours  of  the  catholics,  fettled  during  fome 
time  at  Emden  in  Eaft  Friezland,  where  he  became 
preacher  to  a  congregation  of  the  reformed.  Fore- 
feeing  the  perfecutions  which  enfued,  he  removed  to 
England,  and  brought  his  congregation  along  with 
him.  The  council,  who  regarded  them  as  induf- 
trious  ufeful  people,  and  defired  to  invite  over  others 
of  the  fame  character,  not  only  gave  them  the  church 
of  Auguftine  friars  for  the  exercife  of  their  religion, 
but  granted  them  a  charter,  by  which  they  were 
eretted  into  a  corporation,  confiding  of  a  fuperin- 

tendant 
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chap,  tendant  and  four  aflifting  minifters.     This  ecclefi- 
xxxv- 1  afticai  eftablilhment  was  quite  independent  of  the 
j£j!^     church  of  England,  and  differed  from  it  in  fome 
rites  and  ceremonies  h. 

These  differences  among  the  proteftants  were 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  catholics  ;  who  infifted, 
that  the  moment  men  departed  from  the  authority  of 
the  church,  they  loll  all  criterion  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  in  matters  of  religion,  and  muft  be  carried 
away  by  every  wind  of  doclrine.  The  continual  va- 
riations of  every  feci:  of  proteftants  afforded  them 
the  fame  topic  of  reafoning.  The  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  fuffered  in  England  a  new  revifal,  and 
fome  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  given  offence 
were  omitted1.  The  fpeculative  doctrines,  or  the 
metaphyfics  of  religion,  were  alfo  reduced  to 
forty-two  articles.  Thefe  were  intended  to  obviate 
farther  divifions  and  variations ;  and  the  compiling 
of  them  had  been  poftponed  till  the  eftabliihment  of 
the  liturgy,  which  was  juftly  regarded  as  a  more 
material  object  to  the  people.  The  eternity  of  hell 
torments  is  alTerted  in  this  confeilion  of  faith  ;  and 
care  is  alfo  taken  to  inculcate,  net  only  that  no  hea- 
then, how  virtuous  foever,  can  efcape  an  endlefs 
Hate  of  the  mod  exquifite  mifery,  but  alfo  that  every- 
one who  prefumes  to  maintain  that  any  pagan  can 
poffibly  be  faved,  is  himfelf  expofed  to  the  penalty 
of  eternal  perdition k. 

The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  feem- 
ingly  fervent,  went  not  fo  far  as  to  make  them  neg- 
lect their  own  temporal  concerns,  which  feem  to  have 
ever  been  uppermoft  in  their  thoughts :  They  even 
found  leifure  to  attend  to  the  public  intereft ;  nay,  to 
the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  was  at  that  time 
very  little  the  object  of  general  fludy  or  attention. 
The  trade  of  England  had  anciently  been  carried 
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•on  altogether  by  foreigners,  chiefly  the  inhabitants  C  H  a  i», 
of  the  Hanfe-towns,  or  Eailerlings,  as  they  were  . XXX v  ^ 
called  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  thefe  merchants  to 
fettle  in  England,  they  had  been  erected  into  a  cor- 
poration by  Henry  HI.  had  obtained  a  patent,  were 
endowed  with  privileges,  and  were  exempted  from 
feveral  heavy  duties  paid  by  other  aliens.  So  igno- 
rant were  the  Engliih  of  commerce,  that  this  com- 
pany, ufually  denominated  the  merchants  of  the 
Stil-yard,  engroffed,  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward, ahnofl  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  king- 
dom y  and  as  they  naturally  employed  the  {hipping 
of  their  own  country,  the  navigation  of  England  was 
alfo  in  a  very  languiihing  condition.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  proper  by  the  council  to  feek  pretences 
for  annulling  the  privileges  of  this  corporation,  pri- 
vileges which  put  them  nearly  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Englifhmen  in  the  duties  which  they  paid  ;  and 
as  fuch  patents  were,  during  that  age,  granted  by 
the  abfolute  power  of  the  king,  men  were  the  lefs 
furprifed  to  find  them  revoked  by  the  fame  authority. 
Several  remonftrances  were  made  againft  this  in- 
novation by  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  other  Hanfe- 
towns ;  but  the  council  perfevered  in  their  refolu- 
tion,  and  the  good  effects  of  it  foon  became  vifible  to 
the  nation.  The  Engliih  merchants,  by  their  very 
Situation  as  natives,  had  advantages  above  foreigners 
in  the  purchafe  of  cloth,  wool,  and  other  commo- 
-dities ;  though  thefe  advantages  had  not  hitherto 
been  mfHcient  to  roufe  their  induflry,  or  engage 
them  to  become  rivals  to  this  opulent  company; 
But  when  aliens'*  duty  was  alfo  impofed  upon  all  fo- 
reigners indifcriminately,  the  Engliih  were  tempted 
to  enter  into  commerce;  and  a  fpirit  of  induflry 
began  to  appear  in  the  kingdom  '. 

Aeout  the  fame  time  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Guliavus  Ericfon,  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  was 
■ 
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CHAP,  fripula'ted,  that  if  he  fent  bullion  into  England,  h* 


xx  x\ 
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might  export  Englifh  commodities  without  paying" 
cullcm ;  that  he  mould  carry  bullion  to  no  othtr 
prince  ;  that  if  he  fent  ozimus,  fleel,  copper,  &c. 
he  mould  pay  cuitom  for  Englifh  commodities  as 
an  Engliihman  ;  and  that  if  he  fent  other  merchan- 
dife,  he  mould  have  free  intercourfe,  paying  cuftom 
as  a  ftranger  m.  The  bullion  fent  over  by  Sweden^ 
though  it  could  not  be  in  great  quantity,  fet  the 
mint  to  work  :  Good  fpecie  was  coined  :  And  much 
of  the  bafe  metal  formerly  ifiued  was  recalled:  A 
circumftance  which  tended  extremely  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  commerce. 
Warwic  But  all  thefe  fchemes  for  promoting  induflry  were 

rre.ittxt  likely  to  prove  abortive,  by  the  fear  of  domeftic  con- 
Northum-  vulfions,  arifmg  from  the  ambition  of  Warwic.  That 
bcrland.  nobleman,  not  contented  with  the  ftation  which  he 
had  attained,  carried  farther  his  pretenfions,  and  had 
gained  partifans,  who  were  difpofed  to  fecond  him 
in  every  enterprise.  The  laft  earl  of  Northumber- 
land died  without  ifTue  ;  and  as  fir  Thomas  Piercy, 
his  brother,  had  been  attainted  on  account  of  the 
fhare  which  he  had  in  the  Yorkfhire  infurrecnon 
during  the  late  reign,  the  title  was  at  prefent  ex- 
tinct, and  the  eftate  was  veiled  in  the  crown.  War- 
wic now  procured  to  himfelf  a  grant  of  thofe  am- 
ple pofTelilons,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  North,  the 
moil  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland. 
His  friend  Paulet  lord  St.  John,  the  treafurer,  was 
created,  fird,  earl  of  Wiltmire,  then  marquis  of 
Wincheller  :  fir  William  Herbert  obtained  the  title 
of  earl  of  Pembroke. 
His  ambi-  £UT  tne  ambition  of  Northumberland  made  him 
regard  all  increafe  of  pofTeffions  and  titles,  either  to 
himfelf  or  his  partifans,  as  fteps  only  to  farther  ac- 
quifitions.  Finding  that  Somerfet,  though  degraded 
from  his  dignity,  and  even  leflened  in  the  public 

m  Heylin,  p.  109. 
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opinion  bv  his  fpiritlefs  conduct,  ftill  enjoyed  a  con-  0  If  A  i\ 
fiderable  fhare  of  popularity,  he  determined  to  ruin  xxx^  •  t 
the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  obflacle  to  15Sl. 
the  attainment  of  his  hopes.  The  alliance  which 
had  been  contracted  between  the  families  had  pro- 
duced no  cordial  union,  and  only  enabled  North- 
umberland to  compafs  with  more  certainty  the  de- 
ftruction  of  his  rival.  He  fecretly  gained  many  of 
the  friends  and  fervants  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  : 
He  fometimes  terrified  him  by  the  appearance  of 
danger  ;  fometimes  provoked  him  by  ill  ufage.  The 
unguarded  Somerfet  often  broke  out  into  menacing 
expreffions  againft  Northumberland  :  At  other  times 
he  formed  ram  projects,  which  he  immediately 
abandoned  :  His  treacherous  confidents  carried  to 
his  enemy  every  pafiionate  word  which  dropped  from 
him :  They  revealed  the  fchemes  which  they  them- 
felves  had  firft  fuggeffed  n  :  And  Northumberland  j 
thinking  that  the  proper  feafon  was  now  come,  be- 
gan to  ace  in  an  open  manner  againft  him. 

In  one  night  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord  Grey,  16th  o<2, 
David  and  John  Seymour,  Hammond  and  Neudi- 
gate,  two  of  the  duke's  fervants,  fir  Ralph  Vane, 
and  fir  Thomas  Palmer,  were  arrefted,  and  com- 
mitted to  cufiody.  Next  day  the  dutchefs  of  Somer- 
fet, with  her  favourites  Crane  and  his  wife,  fir  Miles 
Partridge,  fir  Michael  Stanhope,  Bannifter,  and 
others,  were  thrown  into  prifon.  Sir  Thomas  Pal- 
mer, who  had  all  along  acted  as  a  fpy  upon  Somerfet, 
accufed  him  of  having  formed  a  defign  to  raife  an 
infurrection  in  the  north,  to  attack  the  gens  d'armes 
on  a  muft er-day,  to  fecure  the  Tower,  and  to  raife 
a  rebellion  in  London  :  But,  what  was  the  onlv 
probable  accufation,  he  afTerted,  that  Somerfet  had 
once  laid  a  project  for  murdering  Northumberland, 
Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  at  a  banquet  which 
was  to  be  given  them  by  lord  Paget.     Crane  and 

B  Heylin,  p.  iu. 
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CHAP-  his  wife  confirmed  Palmer's  teftimony  with  regard 
xxxv.    to  ^js  kft.  jeflgn  .    and  ^  appears  that  fome  rafh 

"u"~'~  ~*  fcheme  of  that  nature  had  really  been  mentioned  ; 
though  no  regular  confpiracy  had  been  formed,  or 
means  prepared  for  its  execution.  Hammond  con- 
ferred that  the  duke  had  armed  men  to  guard  him 
one  night  in  his  houfe  at  Greenwich. 

Trial  of  Somerset  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the  mar- 

Some-net.  quis  of  Winchefter,  created  high  fteward.  Twenty- 
feven  peers  compofed  the  jury,  among  whom  were 
Northumberland,  Pembroke,  and  Northampton, 
whom  decency  mould  have  hindered  from  acting  as 
judges  in  the  trial  of  a  man  that  appeared  to  be  their 
capital  enemy.  Somerfet  was  accufed  of  high  treafon 
on  account  of  the  projected  infurrections,  and  of  fe- 
lony in  laying  a  deiign  to  murder  privy-counfellors. 
We  have  a  very  imperfect  account  of  all  date 
trials  during  that  age,  which  is  a  fenfible  defect  in 
our  hiftory  :  But  it  appears  that  fome  more  regula- 
rity was  obferved  in  the  management  of  this  profecu- 
tion  than  had  ufuaily  been  employed  in  like  cafes. 

tftDecem,  The  witneiTes  were  at  lead  examined  by  the  privy- 
council,  and  though  they  were  neither  produced  in 
court,  nor  confronted  with  the  prifoner  (circum- 
itances  required  by  the  ftrift  principles  of  equity), 
their  depofitions  were  given  in  to  the  jury.  The 
proof  feems  to  have  been  lame  with  regard  to  the 
treafonable  part  of  the  charge  ;  and  Somerfet's  de- 
fence was  fo  fatisfactory,  that  the  peers  gave  verdict 
in  his  favour  :  The  intention  alone  of  a  {faulting  the 
T.rivy-counfellors  was  fupported  hj  tolerable  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty  of  felony. 
The  prifoner  himielf  confeffed  that  he  had  exprefTed 
his  intention  of  murdering  Northumberland  and  the 
other  lords  ;  but  had  not  formed  any  refolution  on 
that  head  :  And  when  he  received  fentence,  he  afked 
pardon  of  thofe  peers  for  the  defigns  which  he  had 
hearkened  to  againft  them.  The  people,  by  whom 
Somerfet  was  beloved,  hearing  the  firft  part  of  his 
1 7  fentence? 
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:nce,  by  which  he  was  acquitted  from  treafon,  chap. 
exprefied  their  joy  by  loud  acclamations :  But  their  Lx?xx  'j 
n  was  fuddenly  damped,  on  finding  that  he 
led  to  death  for  felony.  - 
Carh  had  been  taken  by  Northumberland's  emif-      i55a» 
faries,  to  prepoffefs  the  young  king  agamft  his  uncle ; 
and  left  he  fhould  relent,  no  accefs-  was  given  to 
any  of  Somerfet's  friends,  and  the  prince  was  kept 
from  reflection  by  a  continued  feries  of  occupations 

amufemsnts.     At  laft  the  prifoner  was  brought  Hisexecu- 

Id  0:1  Tower-hill,  amidft  great  crowds  Zad  Jan. . 

of  ipectatofSj  who  bore  him   fuch  fmcere  kindnefs 

.hey  entertained  to  the  bit  moment  the  fond 

;  of  his  pardon  r.     Many  of  them  rufned  in  to 

.heir  handkerchiefs   in  his   blood,  which  they 

preferved  as  a  precious  reiique  ;    and  fome  of 

n  Northumberland  met  with  a 

with   this    cruelty,  and 

I    to   hi.  of  his  crime.     So- 

.   many  actions  of  his  life 

exceptionable,  foems  in  general  to  have  merited 

i  .ter  fate  ;    and  the  faults  which  he  committed 

tefs,  not  to  any  bad  intention. 

Hio  virtues  were  better  calculated  for   private  than 

for  public  life ;  and  by  his  want  of  penetration  and 

.Qii  he  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himfelf  from 

and  violences  to  which  that  age  was  fo 

much  addicted.     Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  fir  Michael 

Stanhope,  fir  Miles  Partridge,  and  fir  Ralph  Vane, 

ail  of  them  Somerfet's  friends,  were  brought  to  their 

trial,  cc:  u,    and   executed:    Great  injuftice 

5  to  have  been  ufed  in  their  profecution.    Lord 

rioellor  of  the  dutchy,  was  on  fome  pre- 

:e  tried  in  the  ftar-chamber,  and  condemned  in 

a  fine  :j  pound.,  with  the  lofs  of  his  office. 

0  V.  1,  32;.    Stowe,  p.  6c£.     Hollingflied, 

p.  icfij.  yward,  p.  324,  325. 
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CHAP.  To  mortify  him  the  more,  he  was  degraded  from 
XXXV.  r\  ■  _  >i  the  gar,ter  ;  a:  unworthy,  on  account  of 
his  mean  birth,  to  fhare  that  honour  s.  Lord  Rich, 
chancellor,  was  aifo  compelled  to  refign  his  office, 
on  the  u'llc  .  jry  of  fame  marks  of  friendship  which 
he  had  fhown  to  Somtrfet. 
aad  Jan.  The  day  after  thq  execution  of  Scmcrfet,  a  femon 

niuii. '       of  parliament  was  held,  in  which  farther   advances 
were  ma  ar4s  t&$  e'Umlimment  of  the  reforma- 

tion. The  new  liturgy  was  authoriied  ;  and  i  , 
ties  were  enacted  agaiflfl  all  thofe  who  abfented 
themfelves  from  public  worfnip  r.  To  ufe  the  mafs 
already  beeu  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties  ; 
fo  that  the  reformers,  it  appears,  whatever  fcope 
they  had  given,  to  their  own  private  judgment,  in 
difputing  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  religion,  were  re- 
formed not  to  allow  the  fame  privilege  to  others  ;  and 
the  s,  nay  the  very   doctrine  of  toleration, 

was  at  that  time  equally  unknown  to  all  feels  and 
parties*  To  diiTent  from  the  religion  of  the  inagif- 
trate,  was  uuiverfally  conceived  to  be  as  criminal  as 
to  question  his  title,  or  rebel  againft  his  authcritv. 

A  law  was  enacted  againft  ufury  ;  that  is,  againft 
taking  any  intereit  for  money  s.  This  act  wras  the 
remains  of  ancient  fuperltition  ;  but  being  found  ex- 
tremely iniquitous  in  itfelt,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to 
commerce,  it  was  afterwards  repealed  in  the  twelfth  of 
Elizabeth.  The  common  rate  of  interefr.,  notwith- 
Itanding  the  law,  was  at  this  time  14  per  cent l. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  miniltry  into  the 
houfe  of  lords,  renewing  thofe  rigorous  ftatutes  of 
treafon  which  had  been  abrogated  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign;  and  though  the  peers,  by  their  high 
itation,  itood  mod  expofed  to  theie  tempefts  of 
ftate,  yet  had  they  fo  little  regard  to  pal  lie  fecurity, 
. 

<j  Stowe,  0.608.  f  5  &  6  Edw.  VI,  c.  1.  •  Ibid,  c 
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or  even  to  their  own  true  intereft,  that  they  patted  cm-ia  p. 
the  bill  with  only  one  diflenting  yoice  u.  Blit  the 
commons  rejected  it,  and  prepared  a  new  bill,  that 
pafled  into  a  law,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  1 
whoever  mould  call  the  king  or  any  of  his  heirs, 
named  in  the  ftatute  of  the  35th  of  the  latt  reign, 
heretic,  fchifmatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  uiurper  of 
the  crown,  mould  forfeit,  for  the  firfb  offence,  their 
goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprilbned  during  plea- 
lure  ;  for  the  fecond,  fhould  incur  a  frczmunirc  ;  : .  r 
the  third,  fhould  be  attainted  for  treafon.  But  if 
any  fhould  unadvifedly  utter  fuch  a  flander  in  writ- 
ing, printing,  painting,  carving,  or  graving,  he 
was  for  the  firit  offence  to  be  held  a  traitor  w.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  king  and  his  next 
heir,  the  ladv  Mary,  were  profeffedly  of  dirlerent 
religions ;  and  religions  which  threw  on  each  other 
the  imputation  of  herefy,  fchifm,  idolatry,  profane- 
nefs,  blafphemy,  wickednefs,  and  all  the  opprobrious 
epithets  that  religious  zeal  has  invented.  It  was  al- 
moft  impoffible,  therefore,  for  the  people,  if  they 
fpoke  at  all  on  thefe  fubjects,  not  to  fall  into  the 
crime  fo  feverely  punifhed  by  the  flatute  ;  and  the 
jealoufy  of  the  commons  for  liberty,  though  it  led 
them  to  reject  the  bill  of  treafons  fent  to  them  by  the 
lords,  appears  not  to  have  been  very  active,  vigilant, 
or  cL-ar-fighted. 

The  commons  annexed  to  this  bill  a  claufe  which 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  bill  itfelf,  that  no 
one  ihould  be  convicted  of  any  kind  of  treafon  un- 
lefs  the  crime  were  proved  bv  the  oaths  of  two  wit- 
neffes  confronted  with  the  prifoner.  The  lords  for 
fome  time  fcrupled  to  pafs  this  claufe,  though  con- 
formable to  the  molt  obvious  principles  of  equity. 
But  the  members  of  that  houle  tru'ied  for  protection 
10  their  prefent  perfonal  intereft  and  power,  and  neg- 

v  Parliamentary  Hift.   vol.  iti.   p.  25S.    Burnet,  vcl.  ii.    p.  190. 
*    5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  2. 
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CHAP,  lected  the  noblefl  and  moil  permanent  fecurity,  that 
xxxv- .  of  laws. 

The  houfe  of  peers  pafTed  a  bill,  whofe  object 
was  making  a  pfpvifion  for  the  poor  ;  but  the  com- 
mons, not  cnufing  that  a  money-bill  mould  begin 
in  the  upper  houfe,  framed  a  new  act  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  By  this  act  the  churchwardens  were  em- 
powered to  collect  charitable  contributions ;  and  if 
any  refufed  to  give,  or  diffuaded  others  from  that 
charity,  the  biihop  of  the  diocefe  was  empowered  to 
proceed  again  it  them.  Such  large  difcretionary 
powers  intruded  to  the  prelates,  feem  as  proper  an 
object,  of  jeaioufy  as  the  authority  aiTumed  by  the 
peers  x. 

There  was  another  occafion  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment repofed  an  unufual  confidence  in  the  bifhops. 
They  empowered  them  to  proceed  againft  fuch  as 
neglected  the  Sundays  and  holidays  >'.  But  thefe 
were  unguarded  conceffions  granted  to  the  church : 
The  general  humour  of  the  age  rather  led  men  to 
bereave  the  ecclefiaftics  of  all  power,  and  even  to 
pillage  them  of  their  property :  Many  clergymen 
about  this  time  were  obliged  for  a  fubfiftance  to  turn 
carpenters  or  taylors,  and  fome  kept  ale-houfes  '. 
The  bifhops  themfelves  were  generally  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  held  both  their  revenues  and  fpiritual 
office  by  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  tenure. 

Tonstal,  biihop  of  Durham,  was  one  of  the 
moft  eminent  prelates  of  that  age,  ilill;  lefs  for  the 
dignity  of  his  fee,  than  for  his  own  perfonal  merit  j 
his  learning,  moderation,  humanity,  and  benefi- 
cence. He  had  oppofed,  by  his  vote  and  authority, 
all  innovations  in  religion  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  were 
enacted,  he  had  always  fubmitted,  and  had  con- 
formed to  every  theological  fyitem  which  had  been 
eftablifhed.  His  known  probity  had  made  this 
compliance  be  afcribed,  not  to  an  intereited  or  time- 

*  j  &  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  2.  t  Ibid.,  cap,  3,  *  Burnet» 
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ferving  fpirit,  but  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  which  led  him  c  H  A  p. 
to  think,  that  all  private  opinion  ought  to  be  iacri-    XXXV. 


155*- 


ficed  to  the  great  concern  of  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. The  general  regard  paid  to  his  character 
had  protected  him  from  any  fevere  treatment  during 
the  administration  of  Somerfet ;  but  when  North- 
umberland gained  the  afcendsnt,  he  was  thrown  into 
prifon  ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had  formed 
a  defic-n  of  feizingj  the  revenues  of  the  fee  of  Dur- 
ham,  and  of  acquiring  to  himfelf  a  principality  in 
the  northern  counties,  he  was  refolved,  in  order  to 
effect  his  purpofe,  to  deprive  Tonftal  of  his  bifliopric. 
A  bill  of  attainder,  therefore,  on  pretence  of  mif- 
prifion  of  treafon,  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of 
peers  againfi  the  prelate  j  and  it  palled  with  the  op- 
poiition  only  of  lord  Stourton,  a  zealous  catholic, 
and  of  Cranmer,  who  always  bore  a  cordial  and 
fincere  friendfhip  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham.  But 
when  the  bill  was  fent  down  to  the  commons,  they 
required  that  witnelfes  mould  be  examined,  that 
Tonftal  mould  be  allowed  to  defend  himfelf,  and 
that  he  mould  be  confronted  with  his  accufers  : 
And  when  thefe  demands  were  refufed,  they  rejected, 
the  bill. 

This  equity,  fo  unufual  in  the  parliament  during 
that  age,  was  afcribed  by  Northumberland  and  his 
partifans,  not  to  any  regard  for  liberty  and  juftice, 
but  to  the  prevalence  of  Somerfet's  faction  in  a 
houfe  of  commons,  which,  being  chofen  during  the 
administration  of  that  nobleman,  had  been  almoit 
entirely  nijed  with  his  creatures.  They  were  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  when  they  found  that  a  bill, 
ratifying  the  attainder  of  Somerfet  and  his  accom- 
plices, was  alio  rejected  by  the  commons,  though 
it  had  palled  the  upper  houfe.  A  refoiution  v 
therefore  taken  to  diiTolve  the  parliament,  which  had  April  15, 
fitten  during  this  whole  reign  5  and  foon  after  to 
fuminon  a  new  one. 

A  a  ^  Northum- 
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chap.  Northumberland,  in  order  to  enfure  to  h-im- 
felfahoufe  of  commons  entirely  obfequious  to  his 
"will,  ventured  on  an  expedient,  which  could  not 
have  been  practifed,  or  even  imagined,  in  an  age 
where  there  was  any  idea  or  comprehenfion  of  liberty. 
He  engaged  the  king  to  write  circular  letters  to  all 
the  fheriffs,  in  which  he  enjoined  them  to  inform 
the  freeholders,  that  they  were  required  to  choofe 
men  of  knowledge  and  experience  for  their  repre- 
fentatives.  After  this  general  exhortation,  the  king- 
continued  in  thefe  words  :  "  And  yet,  neverthelefs, 
"  our  pleafure  is,  that  where  our  privy-council,  or 
"  any  of  them,  mall,  in  our  behalf,  recommend 
"  within  their  jurifdicHon  men  of  learning  and  wif- 
"  dom;  in  fuch  cafes  their  directions  mail  be  re-- 
"  garded  and  followed,  as  tending  to  the  fame  end 
"  which  we  defire  ;  that  is,  to  have  this  aiTembly 
"  compofcd  of  the  perfons  in  our  realm  the  belt 
"  fitted  to  give  advice  and  good  counfel a."  Se- 
veral letters  were  fent  from  the  king,  recommend- 
ing members  to  particular  counties,  fir  Richard 
Cotton  to  Hampmire  ;  fir  William  Fiztwilliams 
and  fir  Henry  Nevil  to  Berkfhire  ;  fir  William  Drury 
and  fir  Henry  Benningfield  to  Suffolk,  &c.  But 
though  fome  counties  only  received  this  fpecies  of 
coigc  d'  dire  from  the  king  ;  the  recommendations 
from  the  privy-council  and  the  counfellcrs,  we  may 
fairly  prefuriie,  would  extend  to  the  greater  part,  if 
not  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  attempt  was  made 
during  the  reign  of  a  minor  king,  when  the  royal 
authority  is  ufuaily  weaken1  ;  that  it  was  patiently 
fubmitted  to  ;  arid  that  it  gave  fo  little  umbrage  as 
fcarcely  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  any  hiftorian. 
The  painful  and  laborious  collector  above  cited, 
who  never  omits  the  moll  trivial  matter,  is  the  only 
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perfon  that  has  thought  this  memorable  letter  worthy  C  H  A  p. 
of  being  tranfmitted  to  poflerity.  xxxy. 

The  parliament  anfwered  Northumberland's  ex-  •    ,5^. 
peehitions.     As   Tonftal  had  in  the   interval  been   ^  March, 
deprived  of  his  bifhopric  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by 
the  fentence  of  lay  commiffioners  appointed  to  try 
him,  the  fee  of  Durham  was  by  acf  of  parliament 
divided  into  two  bimoprics,  which  had  certain  p 
tions  of  the  revenue  affigned  them.     The  regalities 
of  the   fee,    which  included  the  jurifdictlon  of  a 
count  palatine,  were  given  by  the  king  to.  North- 
umberland ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  noble- 
man had  alfo  purpofed  to  make  rich  plunder  of  the 
revenue  as  was  then  ufual  with  the  courtiers  when- 
ever a  bifhopric  became  vacant. 

The  commons  gave  the  miniftry  another  mark 
of  attachment,  which  was  at  that  time  the  molt  fin- 
cere  of  any,  the  moil  cordial,  and  the  mod  difficult 
to  be  obtained  :  They  granted  a  fupply  of  two  fub- 
fidies  and  two  fifteenths.  To  render  this  prefeni 
the  more  acceptable,  they  voted  a  preamble,  con- 
taining a  long  accufation  of  Somerfet,  "  for  in- 
"  volving  the  king  in  wars,  walling  his  treafure, 
«  engaging  him  in  much  debt,  embafing  the 
"  coin,  and  giving  occafion  for  a  mofc  terrible 
"  rebellion  V' 

The  debts  of  the  crown  were  at  this  time  con- 
fiderable.  The  king  had  received  from  France 
400,000  crowns  on  delivering  Boulogne  ;  he  had 
reaped  profit  from  the  fale  of  fome  chantry  lands  ; 
the  churches  had  been  fpoiled  of  ail  their  plate  and 
rich  ornaments,  which  by  a  decree  of  council,  with- 
out any  pretence  of  law  or  equity,  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  king's  ufe  c :  Yet  fuch  had  been  the 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that  the  crown  owed  about 
300,000  pounds  d  i  and  great  dilapidations  were  at 

t>  7  Eu\v.  VI.  cap.  12.  c  TIeylin,  p.  95.  13a. 
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chap,  the  fame  time  made  of  the  royal  demefnes.  The 
XXXV.  ^  y'oung  prince  fhowed,  among  other  virtues,  a  dif- 
ls*3t  pofition  to  frugality,  which,  had  he  lived,  would 
foon  have  retrieved  thefe  loffes  :  But  as  his  health 
was  declining  very  fail,  the  prefent  emptinefs  of  the 
exchequer  was  a  fenfible  ebftacle  to  the  execution 
of  thole  projects  which  the  ambition  of  Northum- 
berland had  founded  on  the  profpect  of  Edward's 
approaching  end. 

s^eefJKm  That  nobleman  reprefented  to  the  prince,  whom 
youth  and  an  infirm  ftate  of  health  made  fufceptible 
of  any  impreilion,  that  his  two  filters,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  had  both  of  them  been  declared  illegi- 
timate by  act  of  parliament :  And  though  Henry 
by  his  will  had  reirored  them  to  a  place  in  the  £\ic- 
ceiiion,  the  nation  would  never  fubmit  to  fee  the 
throne  of  England  filled  by  a  baftard  :  That  they 
were  the  king's  fillers  by  the  half-blood  only  ;  and 
even  if  they  were  legitimate,  could  not  enjoy  the 
crown  as  his  heirs  and  fucceffors  :  That  the  queen 
of  Scots  flood  excluded  by  the  late  king's  will ; 
and  being  an  alien,  had  loft  by  law  all  right  of  in- 
heriting ;  not  to  mention,  that  as  fhe  was  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin,  fhe  would  by  her  fuccefhon  ren- 
der England,  as  me  had  already  done  Scotland,  a 
province  to  France  :  That  the  certain  confequence 
of  his  filler  Mary's  fucceilion,  or  that  of  the  queen 
of  Sects,  was  the  abolition  of  the  proteftant  religion, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  enacted  in  favour  cf  the 
reformation,  and  the  re-efiabiKhment  of  the  ufurpa- 
tion  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  That, 
fortunately  for  England,  the  fame  order  of  fuccef* 
fion  which  juflice  required,  was  alio  the  moil  con- 
,-able  to  public  interefl ;  and  there  was  not  on 
any  fide  any  tuft  ground  for  doubt  or  deliberation  : 
That  when  thefe  three  princeffes  were  excluded  by 
fuch  folid  reafons,  the  fuceeflion  devolved  on  the 
marchionefs  of  Dorfet,  elder  daughter  of  the  French 
queen,  and  the  duke  of  Suilblk  :  .Tftat  the  next  heir 

of 
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of  the  marchionefs  was  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  a  lady  C  u  A  p, 
of  the  mod  amiable  character,  accomplifhed  by  the  xy v- 
bed  education,  both  in  literature  and  religion ;  and 
every  way  worthy  of  a  crown  :  And  that  even  if  her 
title  by  blood  were  doubtful,  which  there  was  nojuii 
n  to  pretend,  the  king  was  porTeifed  of  the 
fame  power  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and  might  leave 
her  the  crown  by  letters  patent.  Thefe  reafonings 
made  impreffion  on  the  young  prince ;  and  above 
all,  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion 
made  him  apprehend  the  confequences,  if  fobigotted 
a  catholic  as  his  fifter  Mary  mould  fucceed  to  the 
throne.  And  though  he  bore  a  tender  affection  to 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  liable  to  no  fuch  objec- 
tion, means  were  found  to  perfuade  him  that  he 
could  not  exclude  the  one  fifcer  on  account  of  ille- 
gitimacy, without  giving  alfo  an  exclufion  to  the 
ether. 

Northumberland,  finding  that  his  arguments 
were  likely  to  operate  on  the  king,  began  to  prepare 
the  other  parts  of  his  fcheme.  Two  fons  of  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  by  a  fecond  venter  having  died  this 
feafon  of  the  fweating  ficknefs,  that  title  was  extinct; 
and  Northumberland  engaged  the  king  to  bellow  it 
on  the  marquis  of  Dorfet.  By  means  of  this  favour, 
and  of  others  which  he  conferred  upon  him,  he  per- 
iuaded  the  new  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  ducheis  to 
give  their  daughter,  the  lady  Jane,  in  marriage  to 
his  fourth  fen  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  In  order 
to  fortify  himfelf  by  farther  alliances,  he  negociated 
a  marriage  between  the  lady  Catherine  Gray,  fecond 
daughter  of  Suffolk,  and  lord  Herbert,  elded  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  alio  married  his  own 
daughter  to  lord  Haftings,  eldeft  fen  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon6.  Thefe  marriages  w?ere  folemnifed 
with  great  pomp  and  feflivity  ;  and  the  people,  who 
hated  Northumberland,  could  not  forbear  expreflmg 
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C  H  A  iy.  their  indignation  at  feeing  fuch   public  demonftra- 
t  X^-N7'i  tions  of  joy  during  the   languifhing  ftate  of  the 
1553-      young  prince's  health. 

Edward  had  been  feized  in  the  foregoing  year, 
firfl  with  the  mealies,  then  with  the  fmall-pox  ;  but 
having  perfectly  recovered  from  both  thefe  diftem- 
pers,  the  nation  entertained  hopes  that  they  would 
only  ferve  to  confirm  his  health  ;  and  he  had  after- 
wards made  a  progrefs  through  fome  parts  of  the 
Thetfng's  kingdom.  It  was  fufpecled  that  he  had  there  over- 
cicne  b,  jjeate(j  himfelf  in  exercife  :  He  was  feized  with  a 
cough,  which  proved  obflinate,  and  gave  way  nei- 
ther to  regimen  nor  medicines  :  Several  fatal  fymp- 
toms  of  a  coniumption  appeared  ;  and  though  it  was 
hoped,  that  as  the  feafon  advanced  his  youth  -and 
temperance  might  get  the  better  of  the  malady,  men 
faw  with  great  concern  his  bloom  and  vigour  infen- 
fibly  decay.  The  general  attachment  to  the  young 
prince,  joined  to  the  hatred  borne  the  Dudleys, 
made  it  be  remarked,  that  Edward  had  every  mo- 
ment declined  in  health  from  the  time  that  lord 
Robert  Dudley  had  been  put  about  him  in  quality 
of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 

The  languifhing  ftate  of  Edward's  health  made 
Northumberland  the  more  intent  on  the  execution 
of  his  project.  Ke  removed  ail  except  his  own 
emiifaries  from  about  the  king  :  He  himfelf  at- 
tended him  with  the  greater!  aihduity  :  He  pre- 
tended the  molt  anxious  concern  for  his  health  and 
welfare  :  And  by  all  thefe  artifices  he  prevailed  on 
the  young  prince  to  give  his  final  confent  to  the 
fettlement  projected.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  fir  John  Baker  and  iir 
Thomas  Bromley,  two  judges,  with  the  attorney 
and  folicitor-general,  were  iummoned  to  the  coun- 
cil ;  where,  after  the  minutes  of  the  intended  deed 
were  read  to  them,  the  king  required  them  to  draw 
them  up  in  the  form  of  letters  patent.  They  hefi- 
tated  to  obey ;  and  defired  time  to  co-nlider  of  it. 
■2  2  Ths 
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The  more  they  reflected,  the  greater  danger  they  chap. 
found  in  compliance.  The  fettiement  of  the  crown  xxxv. 
by  Henry  VIII.  had  been  made  in  confequence  of 
an  act.  of  parliament ;  and  by  another  aft,  palled  in 
the  beginning  of  this  reign,  it  was  declared  treafon 
in  any  of  the  heirs,  their  aiders  cr  abettors,  to  at- 
tempt on  the  right  of  another,  or  change  the  order 
of  fuccefiion.  The  judges  pleaded  thefe  reafons  be- 
fore the  council.  They  urged,  that  fuch  a  patent 
as  was  intended  would  be  entirely  invalid  ;  that  it 
would  fubject.,  not  only  the  judges  who  drew  it, 
but  every  counfellor  who  figned  it,  to  the  pains  of 
treafon  ;  and  that  the  only  proper  expedient,  both 
for  giving  fanction  to  the  new  fettiement,  and  free- 
ing its  partifans  from  danger,  was  to  fummon  a  par- 
liament, and  to  obtain  the  confent  of  that  aifembly. 
The  king  faid,  that  he  intended  afterwards  to  follow 
that  method,  and  would  call  a  parliament,  in  which 
lie  purpofed  to  have  his  fettiement  ratified  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  he  required  the  judges,  on  their  al- 
legiance, to  draw  the  patent  in  the  form  required. 
The  council  told  the  judges  that  their  refutal  would 
fubject  all  of  them  to  the  pains  of  treafon.  North- 
umberland gave  to  Montague  the  appellation  of 
traitor  ;  and  faid,  that  he  would  in  hisfhi 
man  in  fo  juft  a  caufe  as  that  of  lady  Jane's  fuccef- 
fion.  The  judges  were  reduced  to  great  difficulties 
between  the  dangers  from  the  law,  and  thofe  which 
arofe  from  the  violence  01  prefent  power  and  au- 
thority f. 

The  arguments  were  canvafled  in  feveral  different 
meetings  between  the  council  and  the  jur1  ges ;  and  no 
folution  could  be  found  of  the  difficulties.  At  laft 
Montague  prcpofed  an  expedient,  which  fatisfied 
both  his  brethren  and  the  co'unieHofs.  He  defired 
that  a  fpecial  cornmiifion  fhould  be  pafied  by  the 
king  and  council,    requiring  the  judges  to  draw  a 
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c  UA  p>  patent  for  the  new  fettlement  of  the  crown;  and  that 
^    J  J_,  a  pardon  fhould  immediately  after  be  granted  them  for 
issg.      any  offence  which  they  might  have  incurred  by  their 
compliance.     When  the  patent   was   drawn,    and 
brought  to  the  bimop  of  Ely  chancellor,  in  order 
to  have  the  great  feal  afiixed  to  it,  this  prelate  re- 
quired that  all  the  judges  fhould  previously  fign  it. 
Gofnald  at  firfl  refufed  ;  and  it  was  with  much  dif- 
ficulty that  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  violent  me- 
naces of  Northumberland,  to  comply ;  but  the  con- 
ftancy  of  fir  James  Hales,  who,  though  a  zealous 
proteflant,  preferred  jufrice  on  this  occafion  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  party,  could  not  be  fhaken  by  any- 
expedient.     The  chancellor  next  required,  for  his 
greater  fecurity,  that  all  the  privy  counfellors  mould 
fet  their  hands  to   the  patent :    The  intrigues    of 
Northumberland,  or  the  fears  of  his  violence,  were 
fo  prevalent,  that  the  counfellors  complied  with  this 
21ft  June,  demand.  Cranmer  alone  hefitated  during  fome  time, 
but  at  taft  yielded  to  the  earned  and  pathetic  intrea- 
ties  of  the  king5.     Cecil,  at  that  time  fecretary  of 
ftate,  pretended  afterwards  that  he   only   figned   as 
witnefs  to  the  king's  fubfeription.     And  thus,  by 
the  king's  letters  patent,  the  two  princeffes,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  were  fet  afide;    <^nd  the  crown  was 
fettled  on  the  heirs  of  the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk :  For 
the  dutchefs  herfelf  was  content  to  give  place  to  her 
daughters. 

After  this  fettlement  was  made,  with  fo  many 
inaufpicious  drcuinihmces,  Edward  viiibly  declined 
every  day  ;  and  fmall  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  To  make  matters  worfe,  his  phyficians 
were  difmiffed  by  Northumberland's  advice,  and 
by  an  order  of  council ;  and  he  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who  undertook  in  a 
little  time  to  reitore  him  to  his  former  ftate  of  health. 
After  the  ufc  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  fymp- 
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toms  increafed  to  the  mofl  violent  degree :  He  felt  C  H  atp- 

a  difficulty  of  fpeech  and  breathing  ;  his  pulfe  failed,   | K^i^ 

his  legs  fwelled,  his  colour  became  livid  ;  and  many      1553. 
other  fymptoms  appeared  of  his  approaching  end.  *n,d  cJeftb* 
He  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  feventh  of  his  reign. 

All  theEngiilh  hi ftorians  dwell  with  pleafure  on 
.  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  young  prince ;  whom 
the  flattering  promifes  of  hope,  joined  to  many  reai 
virtues,  had  made  an  object  of  tender  affection  fo 
the  public.  He  poifeffed  mildnefs  of  difpofition, 
application  to  ftudy  and  bufmefs,  a  capacity  to  learn 
and  judge,  and  an  attachment  to  equity  and  juftice. 
He  feems  only  to  have  contracted,  from  his  educa- 
tion and  from  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  too  much  of  a  narrow  prepofieflion  in  matters 
of  religion,  which  made  him  incline  fomewhat  to 
I Ty  and  perfection  :  But  as  the  bigotry  of  pro- 
tcitauts,  lefs  governed  by  prielb,  lies  under  more 
reftraints  than  that  of  catholics,  the  effects  of  this 
malignant  quality  were  the  lefs  to  be  apprehended, 
it  a  longer  life  had  been  granted  to  young  Edward, 
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Lady  Jane  Gray  proclaimed  queen— Deferted  by  the 

people The  queen  proclaimed  and  acknowledged 

Northumberland    executed Catholic     reli- 
gion rcjlored A  parliament Deliberations 

%$Mh   regard  to  the  queen  s  marriage Queen's 

marriage  with  Philip Wyafs  infurreclion   •   -  • 

Supprcljed Execution  of  lady  jfane  Gray       ■  ■ 

A  parliament Philip's  arrival  in  England. 

c  ^;^p-  T*HE  tide  of  the  princefs  Mary,  after  the  de- 


mife  of  her  brother,  was  not  expofed  to  any 
issz.  confiderable  difficulty  ;  and  the  objections  ftarted  by 
the  lady  Jane's  partifans  were  new  and  unheard-of 
by  the  nation.  Though  all  the  protectants,  and 
even  many  of  the  catholics,  believed  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  to  be 
unlawful  and  invalid  ;  yet,  as  it  had  been  contracted 
by  the  parties  without  any  criminal  intention,  had 
been  avowed  by  their  parents,  recognized  by  the 
nation,  and  feemmgly  founded  on  thofe  principles 
of  law  and  religion  which  then  prevailed,  few  ima- 
gined that  their  iflue  ought  on  that  account  to  be 
regarded  as  illegitimate.  A  declaration  to  that  pur- 
pofe  had  indeed  been  extorted  from  parliament  by 
the  ufual  violence  and  caprice  of  Henry  ;  but  as 
that  monarch  had  afterwards  been  induced  to  re- 
store his  daughter  to  the  right  of  fucceffion,  her 
title  was  new  become  as  legal  and  parliamentary  as 
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it  was  ever  efteemed  juft  and  natural.  The  public  C  H  AP» 
had  lono:  been  familiarifed  to  thefe  fentiments :  XXXV1* 
During  all  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  princefs  was  iSii. 
Regarded  as  his  lawful  fucceffor :  And  though  the 
proteftants  dreaded  the  effects  of  her  prejudices,  the 
extreme  hatred  univerfally  entertained  againft  the 
Dudleys  ?,  who  men  forefaw  would,  under  the  name 
of  Jane,  be  the  real  fovereigns,  was  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  counterbalance,  even  with  that  party,  the 
attachment  to  religion.  This  laffc  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  order  of  fucceflion,  had  difplayed  Northum- 
berland's ambition  and  injuftice  in  a  full  light ;  and 
"when  the  people  reflected  on  the  long  train  of  fraud, 
iniquity,  and  cruelty  by  which  that  project  had  been 
conducted ;  that  the  lives  of  the  two  Seymours,  as 
well  as  the  title  of  the  princeffes,  had  been  facrificed 
to  it;  they  were  moved  by  indignation  to  exert 
themfelves  in  oppofition  to  fuch  criminal  enterprifes. 
The  general  veneration  alio  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  VIII.  prompted  the  nation  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  pofterity  ;  and  the  miferies  of  the  an- 
cient civil  wars  were  not  fo  entirely  forgotten,  that 
men  were  willing,  by  a  departure  from  the  lawful 
heir,  to  incur  the  danger  of  like  bloodfhed  and 
confufion. 

Northumberland,  fenfible  of  the  oppofition 
which  he  muff  expect,  had  carefully  concealed  the 
deifination  made  by  the  king  ;  and  in  order  to  bring 
the  two  princeffes  into  his  power,  he  had  had  the 
precaution  to  engage  the  council,  before  Edward's 
death,  to  write  to  them  in  that  prince's  name,  de- 
firing  their  attendance,  on  pretence  that  his  infirm 
Jtate  of  health  required  the  alnilance  of  their  coun- 
fel,  and  the  confolation  of  their  company  h.  Edward 
expired  before  their  arrival ;  but  Northumberland, 
in  order  to  make  the  princeffes  fall  into  the  mare, 
kept  the  king's  death  ltiii  fecret ;  and  the  lady  Mary 

6  £ieu'.an,  lib.  2$.  k  Heyrn,  p.  154. 

had 
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\p-    had  already  reached  Hoddefden,  within  half  a  dav'g 
_^J    journey  of  the  court.     Happily,  the  earl  of  Arundel 
15-53.      lent  her  private  intelligence  both  of  her  brotr 

death  and  of  the  confpiracy  formed  againft  her  j : 

She  inv  ly  mp.de  hade    to    retire;    and  me 

arrived,  by  qui  eies,  firft  at  Kenning-hall  in 

Norfolk,  then  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk ;  where 

purpofed  to  embark  and  efcape  to  Flanders,  in 

(he  mould  find  it  impoffible  to  defend  her  right 

of  fucceueom     She  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and; 

mod  considerable  gentry  in  every  county  in  ) 

iiftg  them  to  affift  her  in  the  del 

crown  and  perfon.     And  me  difpatched  a 

to  the  council ;  by  which  me  notified  to 

lat  her  brother's  death  was  no  longer  a  fecret 

nifed  them  pardon  for  pail  offences,  and 

.  :.  them  i'm        '     ?ly  to  give  orders  for  pro- 

r  in  London : . 

LAKD  1  Aula- 

..;.    frmtiefs  :    lie  went  to  Sioh-houfe ',    ac- 

of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pern- 

nobility  ;  and  he  approached 

with  all  the  re- 

id  to  the  lover  eign.     Jane  was  in  a 
gte;  morant  of  thefe  transactions  ;  and  it 

was  v.-i.1  S*1^  allc^  furprife  that  (he  received 

I  iortnemm;  She  was  a  lady  of  an  amiable 

;"°"  perfon,  an  en  ion,  accompli/bed  parts  : 

and  being  0  .-  with  the  late  king,  Ihe 

had  received  all  her  education  with  him,  and  feemed 
even  to  1  LCiirty'ln  acquiring  every  part 

of  1  ire;     Sue  had  attained  a 

familiar  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  lan- 
guages., bead::  r:V  ;  had  paffed  mofFof 
her  lime  in  an  application  to  teaming  •,  and  exprefTed 
lc"e  for  other  occupations  and  amufe- 

vol.  i;.  p.  ajj,      ;:*■;         k  F01  p.  r :■ 

1  Thuanus,  lib.  x;ii.  c.  10.  n  Godwin  in  Kennet,  p.  $25. 

a,  p.  ;.;; .  T-  ::  :■  ±  • 
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merits  ufual  With  her  fex  and  ftation.  Roger  AFcham,  C  H  A  p. 
tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  having  one  day  paid  her  XXXVI- 
a  Villi,  found  her  employed  in  reading  Plato,  while  '  155 3. ~ 
the  reft  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a  party  of 
hunting  in  the  park ;  and  on  his  admiring  the  fingn- 
larity  of  her  choice,  fhe  told  him  that  (he  received 
more  pleafure  from  that  author  than  the  others  could 
reap  from  all  their  fport  and  gaiety n.  Her  heart, 
full  of  this  paflion  for  literature  and  the  elegant 
arts,  and  of  tendernefs  towards  her  hufband,  who 
was  deferving  of  her  affections,  had  never  opened 
itfelf  to  the  iiatterinp;  allurements  of  ambition  ;  and 
the  intelligence  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne  was 
nowife  agreeable  to  her.  She  even  refufed  to  ac- 
cept of  the  prefent ;  pleaded  the  preferable  title  of 
the  two  princeiTes ;  exprelTed  her  dread  of  the  con- 
fequences  attending  an  enterprife  fo  dangerous,  not 
to  fay  fo  criminal ;  and  defired  to  remain  in  the  pri- 
vate ftation  in  which  fhe  was  born.  Overcome  at 
lafl  by  the  entreaties  rather  than  the  reafons  of  her 
father  and  father-in-law,  and  above  all  of  her  huf- 
band, fhe  fubmitted  to  their  will,  and  was  prevailed 
on  to  reiinquifh  her  own  judgment.  It  was  then 
ufual  for  the  kings  of  England,  after  their  accelTion, 
to  pafs  the  nril  days  in  the  Tower  ;  and  Northum- 
berland immediately  conveyed  thither  the  new  fove- 
reign.  All  the  counfellors  were  obliged  to  attend 
her  to  that  fortrefs ;  and  by  this  means  became  in 
reality  prifoners  in  the  hands  of  Northumberland  ; 
whofe  will  they  were  neceflitated  to  obey.  Orders 
were  given  by  the  council  to  proclaim  Jane  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  but  thefe  orders  were  executed 
only  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  No  ap- 
plaufe  enfued  :  The  people  heard  the  proclamation 
with  fiience  and  concern  :  Some  even  exprelTed  their 
fcorn  and  contempt ;  and  one  Pot,  a  vintner's  ap- 
prentice,   was  feverely  punifhtd  fur  this   offence. 

n  Afcham's  vrorfs,  p.  aaa,  z*> 
Vol.  IV.  B  b  The 
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G  n  A  P.  t{ie  proteftant  teachers  themfelves,  who  "were  err.' 

XX'^VI  •  -  • 

ployed  to  convince  the  people  of  Jane's  title,  found 
their  eloquence  fruitlefs  ;  and  Ridley,  bifhop  oi 
London,  who  preached  a  ferraon  to  that  purpofe, 
wrought  no  effect  upon  his  audienc &. 

The  people  of  Suffolk,  meanwhile,  paid  their 
attendance  on  Mary.  As  they  were  much  attached 
to  the  reformed  communion,  they  could  not  forbear, 
amidfl  their  tenders  of  duty,  exprefllng  apprehen- 
fions  for  their  religion ;  but  when  me  allured  them 
that  fhe  never  meant  to  change  the  laws  of  Edward, 
they  mlifted  themfelves  in  her  caufe  with  zeal  and 
affection.  The  nobility  and  gentry  daily  flocked  to 
her,  and  brought  her  reinforcement.  The  earls  of 
Bath  and  Suffex,  the  eldefl  fons  of  lord  Wharton 
and  lord  Mordaunt,  fir  William  Drury,  fir  Henry 
Benningfield,  fir  Henry  Jernegan,  perfons  whole 
intereft  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  tenants  and  retainers  ,J.  Sir  Edward 
Haflings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  having 
received  a  commilfion  from  the  council  to  make 
levies  for  the  lady  jane  in  Buckinghami'hire,  car- 
ried over  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  four  thou- 
fand  men,  and  joined  Mary.  Even  a  fleet  which 
had  been  lent  by  Northumberland  to  lie  off  the  coait 
of  Suffolk3  being  forced  into  Yarmouth  by  a  ltorm, 
was  engaged  to  declare  for  that  princefs. 

Northumberland,    hitherto  blinded   by    g 
bition,  faw  at  laft  the  danger  gather  round  him,  ; 
knew  not  to  what  hand  to  turn  himfelf.     ILj 
levied  forces,  which  were  affembled  at  London  ;   buc 
dreading  the  cabals  of  the  courtiers  andcounfell 
whofe  compliance  he  knew  had  been  entirely  the 
refult  of  fear  or  artifice,  he  was  refolved  to  1. 
near  the  perfon  of  the  lady  Jane,  and  fend  Sua  oik 
to  command  the  army.     But  the  counfell 
wifhed  to  remove  him  p,  working  on  the  filial  ten- 

0  HeylJn.p.  160.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  P  Godwin,  p';  330. 

Heylii),  p.  1^.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.     Fox,  vol.  iii.  jjl  < ;. 

deraefs 
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eta  -fiefs  of  Tane,  magnified  to  her  the  danger  to  CHAP. 
which  her  father  would  be  expofed  ;  and  reprelcnted 
that  Northumberland,  who  had  gained  reputation  J552.~ 
by  formerly  fuppreffing  a  rebellion  in  thole  parts, 
was  more  proper  to  command  in  that  enterprife. 
The  duke  himfelf,  who  knew  the  llender  capacity 
'uJoik,  begaft  to  think  that  none  but  himfelf 
was  :able  to  encounter  the  prefent  danger  \  and  he 
agreed  to  take  on  him  the  command  of  the  troops. 
The  counfellors  attended  on  him  at  his  departure 
with  the  higher!  protestations  of  attachment,  and 
pone  more  than  Arundel  his  mortal  enemy  $i  As 
he  went  along,  he  remarked  the  difaffeciion  of  the 
people,  which  foreboded  a  fatal  i flue  to  his  ambi* 
tious  hopes.  "  Many,"  faid  he  to  lord  Gray, 
"  come  out  to  look  at  us,  but  I  lind  not  one  who 
"  cries,    God  fpeed  you r  /" 

The  duke  had  no  fooner  reached  St  :  .1's- 

bury,  than  he  found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed 
fix    thoufand    men,    too  weak    to    encounter    the 
queen's  s,  which  amounted  to  double  the  number. 
He  wrote  to  the  council,  defiring  them  to  fend  him 
a  reinforcement ;  and  the  coumeliors  immediately 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  free  themfelves  from 
confinement.      They   left    the  Tower,  as    if    they  Lady  Jane 
meant  to  execute  Northumberland's  commands  ;  but  j?    {I 
being  aifnnbled  in  Baynard's   cattle,    a  IlOufe  be-  people, 
longing  to  Pembroke,  they  deliberated  concerning 
the   method  of  making    oil   his    ufurped    tyranny* 
Arundel  began  the  conference,  by  reprefenting  the 
injuftice  and  cruelty  of  Northumberland,  the  ex- 
orbitancy of  his  ambition,  the  criminal  enterprife 
which  he  had  projected,  and  the  guilt  iii  which  he 
had  involved  the  whole  council;  and  he  affirm* 
that  the  only  method  of  making  atoner  »ent  for  their 
pail  offence?,  was  by  a  ipeedy  return   to   the  duty 

i  Kcyiin,  p.  i6i.     Eaker,  p.  315.    Hollingflied,  p.  io36. 
T  tpec-d,  p,  8j$,  s  Gudv.m,  p.  331. 

B  b  2  which 
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CHAP,  which  they  owed  to  their  lawful  fovereign  f.     This 
tX^XVI'i  motion  was  feconded  by  Pembroke,  who,  clapping 
ijjj-     n*s  nand  to  his  fword,  fwore  he  was  ready  to  fight 
any  man  that  expreffed  himfelf  of  a  contrary  fenti- 
ment.     The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  were 
immediately  fent  for,  who  discovered  great  alacrity 
in  obeying    the  orders  they  received  to  proclaim 
Mary.     The  people  expreffed  their  approbation  by 
ihouts  of  applaufe.    Even  Suffolk,  who  commanded 
in  the  Tower,  finding  refiftance  fruitlefs,  opened 
the  gates,  and  declared  for  the  queen.     The  lady 
Jane,  after  the  vain  pageantry  of  wearing  a  crown 
during  ten  days,  returned  to  a  private  life  with  more 
fatisfaclion  than  fhe  felt  when  the  royalty  was  ten- 
dered to  her  J :  And  the  meffengers  who  were  fent 
to  Northumberland  with    orders  to  lay  down  his 
arms,    found  that  he  had  defpaired  of  fuccefs,  was 
deferled  by  all  his  followers,  and  had  already  pro- 
claimed the  queen,  with  exterior  marks  of  joy  and 
The  queen  fatisfaction w.      The   people  every  where,    on  the 
cd°and  ac-  °iueeI1,s  approach  to  London,   gave  fenfible  expref- 
knowledg-  fions  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment.    And  the  lady 
cd*  Elizabeth  met  her  at  the  head  of  a  thouiand  horfe, 

which  that  princefs  had  levied  in  order  to  fupport 
their  joint  title  againft  the  ufurper x. 

The  queen  gave  orders  for  taking  into  cuftody 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  fell  on  his  knees 
to  the  earl  of  Arundel  that  arretted  him,  and  ab- 
jectly begged  his  life y.  At  the  fame  time  were 
committed  the  earl  of  Warwic  his  eldefT.  fon,  lore! 
Ambrofe  and  lord  Henry  Dudley,  two  of  his  younger 
fons,  fir  Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother,  the  marquis 
of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  fir  Tho- 
mas Palmer,  and  fir  John  Gates.  The  queen  after- 
wards confined    the    duke   of  Suffolk,    lady  Jane 

£  Godwin,  p.  331,  332.    Thuanus,  lib.  xiii. 

u  Godwin,  p.  332.     Thuanus,  lib.  xiii.  c.  2.  w  Stowe» 

p.  611.  x  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.     ILylin,  p.  19.     Stowe, 

p.  613.  y  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.     Stowe,  p.  612.     Baker, 

R.  315.     Hollingflied,  p.  10&S. 
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Grey,  and  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  But  Mary  was  C  II  af. 
defirous,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  acquire  /_'.___  j 
popularity  by  the  appearance  of  clemency;  and  be-  I553, 
caule  the  counfellors  pleaded  conftraint  as  an  excufe 
for  their  treafon,  me  extended  her  pardon  to  mod 
of  them.  Suffolk  himfelf  recovered  his  liberty : 
and  he  owed  this  indulgence  in  a  great  meafure  to 
the  contempt  entertained  of  his  capacity.  But  the 
guilt  of  Northumberland  was  too  great,  as  well  as 
his  ambition  and  courage  too  dangerous,  to  permit 
him  to  entertain  any  reasonable  hopes  of  life.  When 
brought  to  his  trial,  he  only  defired  permiffion  to 
afk  two  queftions  of  the  peers  appointed  to  lit  on 
his  jury  ;  whether  a  man  could  be  guilty  of  treafon 
mat  obeyed  orders  given  him  by  the  council  under 
the  great  fed  ?  and  whether  thofe  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  fame  guilt  with  himfelf  could  fit  as 
his  judges?  Being  told  that  the  great  feal  of  an 
ufurper  was  no  authority,  and  that  perfons  not  lying 
under  any  fentence  of  attainder  were  ftill  innocent 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  might  be  admitted  on  any 
jury2;  he  acquiefced,  and  pleaded  guilty.  At  his  22d  Aug. 
execution  he  made  profeilion  of  the  catholic  reli-  Northum- 
gion,  and  told  the  people  that  they  never  would  executed, 
enjoy  tranquillity  till  they  returned  to  the  faith  of 
their  anceftors  :  Whether  that  fuch  were  his  real 
fentiments,  which  he  had  formerly  difguifed  from 
intereft  and  ambition,  or  that  he  hoped  by  this  de- 
claration to  render  the  queen  more  favourable  to 
his  family3.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  fir  John 
Gates  fuiiered  with  him  ;  and  this  was  all  the  blood 
fpilled  on  account  of  fo  dangerous  and  criminal  an 
enterprife  againfl  the  rights  of  the  fovereign.  Sen- 
tence was  pronounced  againfl  the  lady  Jane  and 
lord  Guilford ;  but  without  any  prefent  intention  of 

z  Burnet?    vol.  ii.    p.  243.       Heylin,  p.   18.      Baker,   p.   316. 
Hollimrfhetf,  p.  1089.  *  Heylin,  p.  19.    Burnet,  vol.  iii. 

p.  143-     Stowe,  p.  614.. 

B  b  3  putting 
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CHAP,  putting  it  in  execution.     The  youth  and  innocence 

xxxvi.    0f  the  perfons,  neither  of  whom  had  reached  their 

jV-,„     feventeenth  year,  pleaded  fufficiently  in  their  favour. 

When  Mary  firft  arrived  in  the  Tower,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  detained  prifoner  during 
all  the  lafl  reign;  Courtney,  fon  of  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  who,  without  being  charged  with  any  crime, 
had  been  fubjecled  to  the  fame  punifnment  ever 
fmce  his  father's  attainder  ;  Gardiner,  Tonftal,  and 
Bonner,  who  had  been  confined  for  their  adhering 
to  the  catholic  caufe,  appeared  before  her  and  im- 
plored her  clemency  and  protection  b.  They  were 
all  of  them  reftorsd  to  their  liberty,  and  immedir 
ately  admitted  to  her  confidence  and  favour.  Nor- 
folk's attainder,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  paffed 
in  parliament,  was  reprefented  as  null  and  invalid  ; 
becaufe,  among  other  informalities,  no  fpecial  matter 
had  been  alleged  againft  him,  except  wearing  a 
coat  of  arms  which  he  and  his  anceftors  without 
giving  any  offence  had  always  made  ufe  of,  in  the 
face  of  the  court  and  of  the  whole  nation.  Court- 
ney foon  after  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Devon- 
mire  ;  and  though  educated  in  fuch  clofe  confine- 
ment, that  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
world,  he  foon  acquired  all  the  accompiifhments  of 
a  courtier  and  a  gentleman,  and  made  a  confiderable 
figure  during  the  few  years  which  he  lived  after  he 
recovered  his  liberty  %  Befides  performing  all  thofe 
popular  aefs,  which,  though  they  only  affected  in- 
dividuals, were  very  acceptable  to  the  nation,  the 
queen  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  herfelf  with  {he 
public,  by  granting  a  general  pardon,  though  with 
fome  exceptions,  and  by  remitting  the  fubfidy  voteci 
to  her  brother  by  the  lail  parliament  \ 

The  joy  arifmg  from  the  fucceffion  of  the  lawful 
heir,  and  from  the  gracious  demeanor  of  the  ' 
* 

b  Hi'y'in,  p.  2d.    Stowe,  p.  613.    Hollingihed.,  p.  r;S3, 
c  Depecfies  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  1 6 j  247. 
*  Stowe,  p.  616. 
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reign,  hindered  not  the  people  from  being  agitated  chap. 
with  great  anxiety  concerning  the  ftate  of  religion  ;    XXxvi. 
<md  as  the  bulk  of  the  nation  inclined  to  the  pro-      I5_3, 
■teftant  communion,  the  apprehenfions  entertained 
concerning  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  new 
•queen  were    pretty   general.      The    legitimacy  of 
Mary's  birth  had  appeared  to  be  fomewhat    con- 
nected with  the  papal  authority  ;  and  that  princefs, 
being  educated  with  her  mother,   had  imbibed  the 
ilrongeil  attachment  to  the  catholic    communion, 

-  and  the  higheft  averfion  to  thofe  new  tenets,  whence 
me  believed,  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  had 

•  originally  fprung.  The  difcouragcments  which  fhe 
lay  under  from  her  father,  though  at  laft  they 
brought  her  to  comply  with  his  will,  tended  frill 
more  to  increafe  her  difguft  to  the  reformers  ;  and 
the  vexations  which  the  protestor  and  the  council 
gave  her  during  Edward's  reign,  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  confirm  her  farther  in  her  prejudices.  Na- 
turally of  a  four  and  obftinate  temper,  and  irritated 
by  contradiction  and  misfortunes,  me  poffefled  all 
the  qualities  fitted  to  compofe  a  bigot ;  and  her  ex- 
treme ignorance  rendered  her  utterly  incapable  of 
doubt  in  her  own  belief,  or  of  indulgence  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  nation,  therefore,  had 
great  reafon  to  dread  not  only  the  abolition,  but  the 
perfecutjon  of  the  eftablimed  religion  from  the  zeal 
of  Mary ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  fhe  difcovered 
her  intentions. 

Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tonftal,  Day,  Heath,  and  Catholic 
Vefey,  were  reinftated  in  their  fees,  either  by  a  di-  '^^"j 
reel:  ad  of  power,  or  what  is  nearly  the  fame,  by  the 
fentence  of  commiflioners  appointed  to  review  their 
•trial  and  condemnation.  Though  the  bifhopric  of 
Durham  had  been  diffolved  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, the  queen  erecled  it  anew  by  letters  patent, 
and  replaced  Tonftal  in  his  regalities  as  well  as  his 
revenue..  On  pretence  of  difcouraging  controverfy, 
B  b  4  <he 
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C  ^  A  P.  me  filenced,  by  an  act  of  prerogative,  all  the 
L  /  \\  preachers  throughout  England,  except  fuch  as  mould 
1553.  obtain  a  particular  licence ;  and  it  was  eafy  to  fore- 
fee  that  none  but  the  catholics  would  be  favoured 
with  this  privilege.  Holgate,  archbiihop  of  York, 
Coverdale,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  Ridley  of  London, 
and  Hooper  of  Glocefler,  were  thrown  into  prifon  ; 
whither  old  Latimer  aifo  was  fent  foon  after.  The 
zealous  biihops  and  priefts  were  encouraged  in  their 
forwardnefs  to  revive  the  mafs,  though  control 
the  prefent  laws.  Judge  Hales,  who  had  difcovered 
fuch  conftancy  in  defending  the  queen's  title,  loft 
all  his  merit  by  an  oppofition  to  thofe  illegal  prac- 
tices ;  and  being  committed  to  cuftodv,  was  treated 
with  faeh  feverity,  that  he  fell  into  frenzv,  and 
killed  himfelf.  The  men  of  Suffolk  were  brow- 
beaten ;  becaufe  they  prefumed  to  plead  the  promife 
which  the  queen,  when  they  enliitcd  themfeives  in 
her  fervice,  had  given  them  of  maintaining  the  re- 
formed religion  :  One  in  particular  was  fet  in  the 
pillory,  becaufe  he  had  been  too  preremptory  in 
recalling  to  her  memory  the  engagements  which  fhe 
had  taken  on  that  occafion.  And  though  the  queen 
{till  promifed,  in  a  public  declaration  before  the 
council,  to  tolerate  thofe  who  differed  from  her,  men 
forefaw  that  this  engagement,  like  the  former,  would 
prove  but  a  feeble  fecurity  when  fet  in  oppofition 
to  religious  prejudices. 

The  merits  of  Cranmer  towards  the  queen  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  had  been  confiderable  ;  and 
he  had  fuccefsfully  employed  his  good  offices  in 
mitigating  the  fevere  prejudices  which  that  monarch 
had  entertained  againft  her.  But  the  active  part 
which  he  had  borne  in  promoting  her  mother's  di- 
vorce, as  well  as  in  conducting  the  reformation,  had 
made  him  the  object  of  her  hatred ;  and  though 
Gardiner  had  been  equally  forward  in  foliating  ami 
defending  the  divorce,  he  had  afterwards  made  fuf- 

ficient 
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fiaiant  atonement  by  his  fufferings  in  defence  of  c  *^  A  ,P* 
the  catholic  caufe.  The  primate,  therefore,  had  v^^X-j 
reafon  to  expect  little  favour  during  the  prefent       1553. 

1 ;  but  it  was  by  his  own  indifcreet  zeal  that  he 
brought  on  himfelf  the  fir  ft:  violence  and  perfecution. 
A  report  being  fpread,  that  Cranmer,  in  order  to 
pay  court  to  the  queen,  had  promifed  to  officiate  in 
the  Latin  fervice,  the  archbifhop,  to  wipe  off  this 
afperfion,  publifhcd  a  manifefto  in  his  own  defence. 
Among  other  expreffions,  he  there  faid,  that  as  the 
devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father 
of  lies,  he  had  at  this  time  ftirred  up  his  fervants  to 
perfecute  Chrift  and  his  true  religion  :  That  this  in- 
fernal fpirit  now  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  Latin 
fatisfactory  malfes,  a  thing  of  his  own  invention  and 
device  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  his  purpofe,  had  falfely 
made  ufe  of  Cranmer's  name  and  authoritv :  And 
that  the  mafs  is  not  only  without  foundation,  either 
in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  but  likewife  difcovers  a  plain  contradiction 
to  antiquity  and  the  infpired  writings,  and  is  befides 
replete  with  many  horrid  blafphemies f.  On  the 
publication  of  this  inflammatory  paper,  Cranmer 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  was  tried  for  the  part 
which  he  had  acted  in  concurring  with  the  lady 
Jane,  and  oppofing  the  queen's  acceifion.  Sentence 
of  high  treafon  was  pronounced  againfl  him ;  and 
though  his  guilt  was  ihared  with  the  whole  privy 
council,  and  was  even  lefs  than  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  them,  this  fentence,  however  fevere,  muft 
be  allowed  entirely  legal.  The  execution  of  it, 
however,  did  not  follow  ;  and  Cranmer  was  refer ved 
for  a  more  cruel  punifhment. 

Peter  Martyr,  feeing  a  perfecution  gathering 
againit  the  reformers,  defired  leave  to  withdraw  g  j 

f  Fox,  vol.  iii.  n.  94.  Heylin,  p.  25.  Godwin,  p.  336. 
Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Col.  N°  8.  Cranm.  Mem.  p.  305.  Thuanus, 
lib.  xiii.   c.  3. 

t  Iiejlin,  p.  26.    Godwin,  p. 336.    Cranm.  Mem.  p.  317. 
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CHAP,  and  while  fome  zealous   catholics  moved  for  his 
xxxvi.    commitment,  Gardiner  both  pleaded  that  he  had 
,i53#      come  over  by  an  invitation  from  the  government, 
and  generoufly  furnifhed  him  with  fupplies  for  his 
journey  :  But  as  bigotted  zeal  ftill  increafed,  his 
wife's  body,  which  had  been  interred  at  Oxford,  was 
afterwards  dug  up  by  public  orders,  and  buried  in  a 
dunghill h.     The  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  two 
foreign  reformers,  were  about  the  fame  time  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  at  Cambridge  '.     John  a  Lafco 
was  firit  filenced,  then  ordered  to  depart  the  king- 
dom with  his   congregation.     The  greater  part  of 
the  foreign  protcftants  followed  him  ;  and  the  nation 
thereby  loft  many  ufeful  hands  for  arts  and  manufac- 
tures.    Several  Englifh  proteflants  alfo  took  fhelter 
in  foreign  parts ;  and  every  thing  bore  a  difmai 
afpect  for  the  reformation. 
5th  Oft.        During  this  revolution  of  the  court,  no  protec- 
meaLia     ^on  was  exPe^e(^  ^Y  proteftants  from  the  parlia- 
ment, which  was  fummoned  to  affemble.     A  zeal- 
ous reformer k  pretends,  that   great  violence  and 
iniquity  were  ufed  in  the  elections ;  but  befides  that 
the  authority  of  this  writer  is  inconfiderable,  that 
practice,  as  the  neceffities  of  government  feldom  re- 
quired it,  had  not  hitherto  been  often  employed  in 
England.     There  ftill  remained  fuch  numbers  de- 
voted by  opinion  or  affection  to  many  principles  of 
the  ancient  religion,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown 
was  able  to  give  fuch  candidates  the  preference  in 
rnoft  elections ;  and  all  thofe  who  hefitated  to  com- 
ply with  the  court  religion  rather  declined  taking  a 
feat,  which  while  it  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the 
queen,  could  afterwards  afford  them  no  protection 
againlt  the  violence  of  prerogative.     It  foon  ap- 
peared, therefore,  that  a  majority  of  the  commons 

I 

*>  Keylin,  p.  26.  »  Saunders  de  Sehifm.  Anglic. 

k  Beale.     But  Fox,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  is  very  mini: 
I   .  larratives,  lays  nothing  of  the  matter,    oee  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
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would  be  obfeqmous  to  Mary's  defigns ;  and  as  the  chap. 
peers  were  mofily  attached  to  the  court,  from  in-    *         ^ 
terefl  or  expectations,  little  oppofition  was  expelled       15^3. 
from  that  quarter. 

In  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  mowed  a 
contempt  of  the  laws,  by  celebrating  before  the  two 
houfes  a  mafs  of  the  Holy  Ghofl  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
attended  with  all  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies, 
though  abolimed  by  acl  of  parliament '.  Taylor, 
biihop  of  Lincoln,  having  refufed  to  kneel  at  this 
fervice,  was  feverely  handled,  and  was  violently 
thrufl  out  of  the  houfe  m.  The  queen,  however, 
flill  retained  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  and  it  was  generally  pretended,  that 
the  intention  of  the  court  was  only  to  reftore  religion 
to  the  fame  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by 
Henry ;  but  that  the  other  abufcs  of  papery  which 
were  the  moil  grievous  to  the  nation,  would  never 
be  revived. 

The  firft  bill  parTed  by  the  parliament  was  of  a 
popular  nature,  and  abolifhed  every  fpecies  of  trea- 
son not  contained  in  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  and 
every  fpecies  of  felony  that  did  not  fubfift  before  the 
firfl  of  Henry  VIII n.  The  parliament  next  de- 
clared the  queen  to  be  legitimate,  ratified  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  annulled 
the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer  ',  whom  they 
greatly  blamed  on  that  account.  No  mention, 
however,  is  made  of  the  pope's  authority,  as  any 
ground  of  the  marriage.  All  the  flatutes  of  king 
Edward,  with  regard  to  religion,  were  repealed  by 
one  vote  p.  The  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
\\:io  rcverfcd ;  and  this  act  of  juftice  was  more  rea- 

J  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  19.  m  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  z;z. 

n  Mavis,  fefl".  i.  c.i.  By  this  repeal,  though  it  was  in  general 
popular,  the  claufc  of  5  &  6  Echv.  VI.  c.  11.  was  loll,  which  re* 
quired  the  confronting  of  two  witnefies,  in  order  to  prove  any 
rrealbn. 

9  Maris,  feff.  ii.  c.  j,  p  j  Marigs>  fefT.  ii.  c.  j. 

fonable 
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c  ^  A  P.  fonable  than  the  declaring  of  that  attainder  invalid 

^  *_*    Jj  without  farther  authority.     Many  claufes  of  the  riot 

1S53-      act  pafTed   in   the  late  reign   were  revived :  A  ftep 

which  eluded  in  a  great  meafure  the  popular  flatute 

enapted  at  the  firit  meeting  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  two 
homes  with  the  queen's  inclinations,  they  had  ltill 
a  referve  in  certain  articles  ;  and  her  choice  of  a 
hufband  in  particular  was  of  fuch  importance  to 
national  intereft,  that  they  were  determined  not  to 
fubmit  tamely  in  that  refpect  to  her  will  and  plea- 
fure.  There  were  three  marriages  %  concerning 
which  it  was  fuppofed  that  Mary  had  deliber  d 
after  her  accefiion.  The  firfl  perfon  propofed  to 
her  was  Courtney  earl  of  Devonfhire,  who  being 
an  Englifhman  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  c 
riot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  nation;  anc 
he  was  of  an  engaging  perfon  and  addrefs,  he  had 
vifibly  gained  on  the  queen's  affections  r,  and  hints 
were  dropped  him  of  her  favourable  difpofitions  to- 
wards him  ?.  But  that  nobleman  neglected  thefe 
overtures  ;  and  feemed  rather  to  attach  himfelf  to 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  whofe  youth  and  agreeable  con- 
verfation  he  preferred  to  all  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  her  lifter.  This  choice  occasioned  a  great  cold- 
nefs  in  Mary  towards  Devonfhire  ;  and  made  her 
break  out  in  a  declared  animofity  againit  Elizabeth. 
'The  ancient  quarrel  between  their  mothers  had  funk 
deep  into  the  malignant  heart  of  the  queen  ;  and 
after  the  declaration  made  by  parliament  in  favour 
of  Catherine's  marriage,  me  wanted  not  a  pretence 
for  reprefenting  the  birth  of  her  lifter  as  illegiti- 
mate. The  attachment  of  Elizabeth  to  the  re- 
formed religion  offended  Mary's  bigotry  ;  and  as 
the  young  princefs  had  made  fome  difficulty  in  dif- 


i  Thuan.  lib.  ii.  c.  ;.  r  Depeches  de  Noailles,  vol.  it. 

p.  147-  1G3.  zj.\,  215.  vol.  ill  -  p.  27.  s  Godwin,  p.  .^9. 
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£ulfm£  her  fentiments,  violent  menaces  had  been  chap. 
employed  to  bring  her  to  compliance1.  But  when  -^^v-- 
the  queen  found  that  Elizabeth  had  obftrudted  her 
views  in  a  point  which  perhaps  touched  her  ftill  more 
nearly,  her  refentment,  excited  by  pride,  no  longer 
knew  any  bounds ;  and  the  princefs  was  vifibly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  greateft  danger  u. 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  priefls 
orders,  was  another  party  propofed  to  the  queen  ; 
and  there  appeared  many  reafons  to  induce  her  to 
make  choice  of  this  prelate.  The  high  character 
of  Pole  for  virtue  and  humanity ;  the  great  regard 
paid  him  by  the  catholic  church,  of  which  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  higheft  dignity  on  the  death  of 
Paul  III.W  ;  the  queen's  affection  for  the  countefs  of 
Salifbury,  his  mother,  who  had  once  been  her.  go- 
vernefs  ;  the  violent  animofity  to  which  he  had  been 
expofed  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romiffi 
communion  ;  all  thefe  confederations  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  Mary.  But  the  cardinal  was  now  in 
the  decline  of  life  ;  and  having  contracted  habits  of 
ftudy  and  retirement,  he  was  reprefented  to  her  as 
unqualified  for  the  buflle  of  a  court  and  the  hurry 
of  bufinefs  \  The  queen,  therefore,  dropped  all 
thoughts  of  that  alliance :  But  as  me  entertained  a 
great  regard  for  Pole's  wifdom  and  virtue,  fhe  1HI1 
intended  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  counfel  in  the 
administration  of  her  government.  She  fecretly 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  Cornmendone,  an 
agent  of  cardinal  Dandino,  legate  at  Bruffels  ;  fee 
fent  afTurances  to  the  pope,  then  Julius  III.  of  her 
earned  defire  to  reconcile  herfelf  and  her  kingdoms 
to  the  holy  fee ;  and  (he  defired  that  Pole  might  be 
appointed  legate  for  the  performance  of  that  pious 
office  >'. 

*  Dep.  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  pafiim.  1  Heylin,  p.  ?r. 
Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.                       w  Father  Paul,  book  iii. 

*  Heylin,  p.  ;i.  s  Burnet,  vol,  ii.  p.  2j3. 
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CHAP.  Thi.'se  two  marriage?  being  rejected,  the  queen 
cad  her  eye  towards  the  emperor's  family,  from 
which  her  mother  was  descended,  and  which  during 
her  own  diftrefles  had  always  afforded  her  coun- 
tenance and  protection.  Charles  V.  who  a  few 
years  before  was  almoft  abfolute  mailer  of  Germany, 
had  exercifed  his  power  in  fuch  an  arbitrary  manner, 
that  he  gave  extreme  difguft  to  the  nation,  who 
apprehended  the  total  extinction  of  their  liberties 
from  the  encroachments  of  that  monarch  \  Reli- 
gion had  ferved  him  as  a  pretence  for  his  ufurpa- 
tions ;  and  from  the  fame  principle  he  met  with 
that  oppofition  which  overthrew  his  grandeur  and 
dallied  all  his  ambitious  hopes.  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  enraged  that  the  landgrave  of  Heife, 
who,  by  his  advice  and  on  his  afiurances,  had  put 
himfelf  into  the  emperor's  hands,  mould  be  un- 
juftly  detained  a  prifoner,  formed  a  fecret  confpiracy 
among  the  protedant  princes  ;  and  covering  his  in- 
tentions with  the  mod:  artful  difguifes,  he  fuddenly 
marched  his  forces  againfh  Charles,  and  narrowly 
miffed  becoming  mailer  of  his  perfon.  The  pre- 
teftants  flew  to  arms  in  every  quarter  ;  and  their 
infurreclion,  aided  by  an  invafion  from  France,  re- 
duced the  emperor  to  fuch  difficulties  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  terms  of  peace,  which  infured 
the  independency  of  Germany.  To  retrieve  his 
honour  he  made  an  attack  on  France  ;  and  laving 
fiege  to  Metz  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
men,  he  conducted  the  enterprife  in  perfon,  and 
feemed  determined  at  all  hazards  to  fucceed  in  an 
undertaking  which  had  fixed  the  attention  of  Eu* 
rope.  But  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  defended  Metz,- 
with  a  garrifon  compofed  of  the  braveil  nobility  of 
France,  exerted  fuch  vigilance,  conduct,  and  va- 
lour, that  the  fiege  was  protracted  to  the  depth  of 
winter  j   and  the  emperor  found  it  dangerous  to 

z  Thu.inus,  lib.  iv.  017. 
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peifevere  any  longer.     He  retired  with  the  icmains  chap. 
of  his  army  into  the  Low  Countries,  much  dejecled    xxxvr- 
whh  thai  reverfe  of  fortune  which  in  his  declining       x  ' 
years  had  fq  fatally  overtaken  him. 

No  fooner  did  Charles  hear  of  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, and  the  aceeiiicn  of  his  kinfwoman  Mary  to 
the  crown  of  England,  than  he  formed  the  fcheme 
of  acquiring  that  kingdom  to  his  family ;  and  he 
hoped  by  this  incident  to  balance  all  the  loffes  which 
he  had  fufhiined  in  Germany.  His  fon  Philip  was 
a  widower  ;  and  though  he  was  only  twenty-feven 
years  of  age,  eleven  years  younger  than  the  queen, 
this  objection  it  was  thought  would  be  overlooked, 
and  there  was  no  reafon  to  defpair  of  her  (till  having 
a  numerous  iifue.  The  emperor,  therefore,  imme- 
diately fentover  an  agent  to  fignify  his  intentions  to 
Mary,  who,  pleafed  with  the  fupport  of  fo  powerful 
an  alliance,  and  glad  to  unite  herfelf  more  clofely 
with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  me  was  ever 
ftrongly  attached,  readily  embraced  the  propofal. 
Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Paget,  gave  their  advice 
for  the  match  :  And  Gardiner,  who  was  become 
prime  minifcer,  and  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
office  of  chancellor,  finding  how  Mary's  inclinations 
lay,  feconded  the  projed  of  the  Spanifh  alliance. 
At  the  fame  time  he  reprefented  both  to  her  and 
the  emperor,  the  necefhty  of  (lopping  all  farther  in- 
novations in  religion,  till  the  completion  of  the 
marriage.  Pie  obferved  that  the  parliament  amidft 
all  their  compliances  had  difcovered  evident  fymp- 
toms  of  jeaioufy,  and  feemed  at  prefent  determined 
to  grant  no  farther  conceifions  in  favour  of  the  ca- 
tocuc  religion  :  That  though  they  might  make  a 
iacrifke  to  thc'r  flovtffeign  of  ibme  fpeculative  prin- 
ciples which  they  did  not  well  comprehend,  or  of 
forne  rites  which  feemed  not  of  any  great  moment, 
had  imbibed  fuch  ilrong  prejudices  againft  the 
pretended  ufurpations  and  exactions  of  the  court  of 

Rome, 
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c  H  A  f\  Rome,  that  they  would  with  great  difficulty  be  again 
^  Jj  brought  to  fubmit  to  its  authority:  That  the  danger 
t553.  of  refuming  the  abbey  lands  would  alarm  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  and  induce  them  to  encourage  the 
prepofTeflions  which  were  but  too  general  among 
the  people,  againft  the  doctrine  and  worfhip  of  the 
catholic  church  :  That  much  pains  had  been  taken 
to  prejudice  the  nation  againft  the  Spanifh  alliance ; 
and  if  that  point  were  urged  at  the  fame  time  with 
farther  changes  in  religion,  it  would  hazard  a  gene- 
ral revolt  and  infurrection  :  That  the  marriage  being 
once  completed,  would  give  authority  to  the  queen's 
meaiures,  and  enable  her  afterwards  to  forward  the 
pious  work  in  which  (lie  was  engaged  :  And  that  it 
was  even  necefiary  previouily  to  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple to  the  marriage,  by  rendering  the  conditions 
extremely  favourable  to  the  Engliih,  and  fuch  as 
would  feem  to  enfure  to  them  their  independency, 
and  the  entire  pofleilion  of  their  ancient  laws  and 
privileges  7. 

The  emperor,  well  acquainted  with  the  prudence 
and  experience  of  Gardiner,  affented  to  all  thefe 
reafons ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  temper  the  zeal  of 
Mary  by  reprefenting  the  neceility  of  proceeding 
gradually  in  the  great  work  of  converting  the  nation. 
Hearing  that  cardinal  Pole,  more  fincere  in  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  lefs  guided  by  the  maxims  of 
human  policy,  after  having  fent  contrary  advice  to 
the  queen,  had  fet  out  on  his  journey  to  England, 
where  he  was  to  exerciie  his  legantine  commiiiion ; 
he  thought  proper  to  flop  him  at  Dillinghen,  a 
town  on  the  Danube ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained 
Mary's  confent  for  this  detention.  The  negotia- 
tion for  the  marriage  meanwhile  proceeded  apace  ; 
and  Mary's  intentions  of  efpoufmg  Philip  became 
generally  known  to  the  nation.  The  commons, 
who  hoped  that  they  had  gained  the  queen  by  the 

z  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  a6i. 
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tonceffions   which  they   had  already  made,    were  chap. 
alarmed  to  hear  that  me  was  refolved  to  contract  a    XXXv  j- 
foreign  alliance  ;  and  they  feilt  a  committee  to  re-  *~ \\'/^~J 
monltrate  in  ftrong  terms   againft   that   dangerous  6th 'Dec, 
meafure.  To  prevent  farther  applications  of  the  fame 
kind,  flie  thought  proper  to  diflblve  the  parliament. 

A  convocation  had  been  fummoned  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  parliament ;  and  the  majority  here  alio 
appeared  to  be  of  the  court  religion.  An  offer  was 
very  frankly  made  by  the  Romanifls,  to  difpute 
concerning  the  points  controverted  between  the  two 
communions ;  and  as  tranfubftantiation  was  the 
article  which  of  all  others  they  deemed  the  cleared, 
and  founded  on  the  moil  irrefiftible  arguments,  they 
chofe  to  try  their  flrength  by  defending  it.  The 
proteflants  pufhed  the  difpute  as  far  as  the  clamour 
and  noife  of  their  antagonizes  would  permit ;  and 
they  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  obtained  fome 
advantage,  when  in  the  cotirfe  of  the  debate  they 
obliged  the  catholics  to  avow  that,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  Chriit  had  in  his  laft  fupper  held 
himfelf  in  his  hand,  and  had  fwailowed  and  eaten. 
himfelf1.  This,  triumph,  however,  was  confined 
only  to  their  own  party :  The  Romanifls  main- 
tained, that  their  champions  had  clearly  the  better 
of  the  day  ;  that  their  adversaries  were  blind  and 
obftinate  heretics  ;  that  nothing  but  the  molt  ex- 
treme depravity  of  heart  could  induce  men  to  con- 
tell  fuch  felf-eyiuent  principles ;  and  that  the  fevered 
punifhments  were  due  to  their  perverfe  wickednefs. 
So  plesfed  Were  they  with  their  fuperiority  in  this 
favourite  point,  that  they  foon  after  renewed  the 
difpute  at  Oxford  ;  and  to  fh  ow  that  they  feared  no 
force  of  learning  or  abilities,  where  reafon  was  fo 
evidently  on  their  fide,  they  fent  thither  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  under  a  guard,  to  try  whe- 
ther thefe  renowned  controverfiaiiils  could  find  any 
appearance   of   argument  to    defend   their   baffled 

a  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  356.     Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  ax. 
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C  H  A  P.  princloles b.     The  ifTue  of  the  debate  was  very  dif- 
i  ;  u^T  v i  ferent  from  what  it  appeared  to  be  a  few  years  be- 
fore, in  a  famous  conference  held  at  the  fame  place 
during  the  reign  of  Edward. 
1554.  After  the  parliament  and  convocation  were  dif- 

mifled,  the  new  laws  with  regard  to  religion,  though 
they  had  been  anticipated  in  mod:  places  by  the  zeal 
of  the  catholics,  countenanced  by  government,  were 
full  more  openly  put  in  execution  :  The  mafs  was 
every  where  re-eftablifhed  ;  and  marriage  was  de- 
clared to  be  incompatible  with  any  fpiritual  office. 
It  has  been  afferted  by  fome  writers,  that  three 
fourths  of  the  clergy  were  at  this  time  deprived  of 
their  livings  ;  though  other  hiflorians,  more  accu- 
rate c,  have  eflimated  the  number  of  fufFerers  to  be 
far  fhort  of  this  proportion.  A  vifitation  was  ap- 
pointed, in  order  to  reffore  more  perfectly  the  mafs 
and  the  ancient  rites.  Among  other  articles,  the 
comrfjiliioners  were  enjoined  to  forbid  the  oath  of 
fupremacy  to  be  taken  by  the  clergy  on  their  re- 
ceiving any  benefice d.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  oath  had  been  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of 
Henry  VIII.  which  were  ftill  in  force. 
QueerTs  This  violent  and  fudden  change  of  religion  in- 

iage     fpired  the  proteftants  with  great  difcontent ;  and  even 
JJ'Jj  affe&ed  indifferent  fpeclators  with  concern,  by  the 

hardihips  to  which  fo  many  individuals  were  on  that 
account  expofed.  But  the  Spaniifi  match  was  a  point 
of  more  general  concern,  and  diiTufed  univerfal  ap- 
prehenficns  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
nation.  To  obviate  all  clamour,  the  articles  of 
marriage  were  drawn  as  favourable  as  poflible  for 
the  interefr.  and  fecurity,  and  even  grandeur  of 
England.  It  was  agreed,  that  though  Philip  mould 
have  the  tide  of  king,  the  adminiilration  mould  be 
entirely   in   the   queen ;    that   no  foreigner  mould 

b  Mem.  Cramn.  p.  .154.    Hcylin,  p.  50.  c  Hnrmer,  p.  138. 
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be  capable  of  enjoying  any  office  in  the  kingdom ;  C  ti  A  P. 
that  no  innovation  fhould  be  made  in  the  Enghfh    A^"vVI'J 
laws,  cuftoms,  and  privileges;    that  Philip   fhould      j-,-4. 
not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her  coni'ent,  nor 
any  of  her  children  without  the  confent  of  the  nobi- 
lity ;  that  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  fhould  be 
fettled   as  her  jointure  ;  that  the  male  iflue  of  this 
marriage  mould  inherit,    together  with    England, 
both  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  that  if 
Don  Carlos,  Philip's  fon  by  his  former  marriage, 
fhould  die  and  his  line  be  extinct,  the  queen's  iflue, 
whether  male  or  female,  mould  inherit  Spain,  Sicily, 
Pvlilan,  and  all  the  other  dominions  of  Philip  r.  Such 
was  the  treaty  of  marriage  figned  by  count  Egmon,t, 
and  three  other  atnbafladors  lent  over  to  England  by  *jth  Jan. 
the  emperor  f. 

These  articles,  when  publifhed,  gave  no  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  nation :  It  was  univerfally  faid  that  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  get  poiTeffion  of  England, 
would  verbally  agree  to  any  terms  ;  and  the  greater 
advantage  there  Appeared  in  the  conditions  which  he 
granted,  the  more  certainly  might  it  be  concluded 
that  he  had  nq  ferious  intention  of  obferving  them  : 
That  the  lifual  fraud  and  ambition  of  that  monarch 
might  allure  the  nation  of  fuch  a  conduct  ;  and  his 
fon  Philip,  while  he  inherited  thefe  vices  from  his 
lather,  added  to  them  tyranny,  fullennefs,  pride, 
and  barbarity,  more  dangerous  vices  of  his   own  : 

.  J  o 

That  England  would  become  a  province,  and  a  pro- 
vince to  a  kingdom  which  ufually  exercifed  the  moll 
violent  authority  over  all  her  dependant  dominions  : 
That  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Sicily,  Naples, 
groaned  under  the  burthen  of  Spaniih  tyranny  ;  and 
throughout  all  the  new  conquers  in  America  there 
had  been  difplayed  fcenes  of  unrelenting  cruelty, 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  hiilory  of  mankind  :  That 
.ihtion  was  a  tribunal  invented   by  that  ty- 

c  Rymer,  xv.  p.  377. 
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v  P.  rannical  nation  ;  and  would  infallibly,  with  all  their 

/•    other  laws  and  inflitutions,  be  introduced  into  Eng- 

l5S4,       land  :   And  that  the  divided  fentiments  of  the  people 

with  regard  to  religion  would  fubject  multitudes  to 

this  iniquitous  tribunal,  and  would  reduce  the  whole 

nation  to  the  mod  abject  fervitude  % 

These   complaints  being  diffufed    every  where, 
prepared   the  people  for  a  rebellion ;  and  had  any 
foreign  power  given  them  encouragement,  or  any 
great  man  appeared  to  head  them,  the  confequences 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the   queen's   authority. 
But   the  king  of  France,  though  engaged  in  hof- 
tilities  with  the  emperor,  refufed  to  concur  in  any 
propofal  for  an  infurrection,  left  he   mould  afford 
Mary   a  pretence  for  declaring  war  againft  him b. 
And  the  more  prudent  part  of  the  nobility  thought, 
that  as  the  evils  of  the  Spanifh  alliance  were  only 
dreaded  at   a   diftance,  matters  were  not  yet  fully 
prepared  for  a  general  revolt.     Some  perfons,  how- 
ever, more  turbulent  than  the  reft,  believed  that  it 
would  be  fafer  to  prevent  than  to  redrefs  grievances  ; 
and  they  formed  a  confpiracy  to  rife  in  arms,  and 
declare  againft  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip. 
Wiat's  in-.  §\Y  Thomas  Wiat  puipofed  to  raife  Kent,  fir  Peter 
forre-ftion:  CareWj  Devonshire ;  and  they  engaged  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  by   the  hopes  of  recovering  the  crown  for 
the  lady  Jane,  to  attempt  railing  the  midland  coun- 
;.      Carew's  impatience  or   apprehenfions    en- 
I  im  to  break  the  concert,  and  to  rife  in  arms 
re  the  day  appointed:  He  was  foon  fuppreffed 
by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  conftrained  to  fly  into 
1'rance.     On  this  intelligence  Suffolk,  dreading  an 
-  left  the  town,  with  his  brothers  lord 
Thomas  and  lord  Leonard  Gray  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  raife  the  people  in  the  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Leicefter,  where  his  intereft  lay ;    but  he  was  fia 

i  Heylin,  p.  3».    Burnet,  vcl.il.  p.  %W.     Godwin,  p.  -29. 
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clofely  purfued  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  CX?JL^ 
head  of  300  horfe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  di.'perfe  y_'_^  '_, 
his  followers,  and  being  difcoveved  in  his  conceal-  1354. 
ment,  he  was  carried  prifoner  to  London k.  Wiat 
was  at  firfl  more  fuccefsful  in  his  attempt ;  and 
having  publifhed  a  declaration  at  Maidftone  in  Kent, 
againft  the  queen's  evil  counfellors,  and  againft  the 
Spanifh  match,  without  any  mention  of  religion,  the 
people  began  to  flock  to  his  ftandard.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  fir  Henry  Jernegan,  was  fent  againft 
him,  at  the  head  of  the  guards  and  fome  other 
troops,  reinforced  with  ^00  Londoners  commanded 
by  Bret :  And  he  came  within  fight  of  the  rebels  at 
Rochefter,  where  they  had  fixed  their  head-quarters. 
Sir  George  Harper  here  pretended  to  defert  from 
them  ;  but  having  fecretly  gained  Bret,  thefe  two 
malcontents  fo  wrought  on  the  Londoners,  that  the 
"whole  body  deferted  to  Wiat,  and  declared  that  they 
would  not  contribute  to  enflave  their  native  country. 
Norfolk,  dreading  the  contagion  of  the  example, 
immediately  retreated  with  his  troops,  and  took  Inci- 
ter in  the  city J. 

After  this  proof  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  people, 
efpeciaily  of  the  Londoners,  who  were  moftly  pro- 
teltants,  Wiat  was  encouraged  to  proceed :  He  led 
his  forces  to  Southwark,  where  he  required  of  the 
queen  that  fhe  mould  put  the  Tower  into  his  hands, 
mould  deliver  four  counfellors  as  hoftages,  and,  in 
■order  to  enfure  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  mould  im- 
mediately marry  an  Englifhman.  Finding  that  the 
bridge  was  fecured  againft  him,  and  that  the  city 
was  overawed,  he  marched  up  to  Kingfton,  where 
he  paiTed  the  river  with  4000  men ;  and  returning 
towards  London,  hoped  to  encourage  his  partifans, 
who  had  engaged  to  declare  for  him.     He  had  im- 

k  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  30.  '  Heylin,  p.  33.     Godwin',  p.  3   1. 
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prudently  wafted  fo  much  time  at  Southwark,  and 
in  his  march  from  ;  n,  that  the  critical  feafon, 

ij54.  on  which  ail  popular  commotions  depend,  was  en- 
tirely loft  :  Though  he  entered  Weftminfter  without 
refinance,  his  followers,  fmaing  that  no  perlbn  of 
note  joined  him,  in'ciif.bly  -  and  he  was  at' 

lait  feized  near  Temple-Bar  by  lir  L'iaurice  Berke- 
6th  Feb.     ].-y  -\     Epur  hundred  perfons  are  faid  to  have  fuf- 
ed  for  this  rebellion  n :    Four  hundred  more  were 
conduced  before  the  queen  with  ropes  about  their 
necks  ;  and  falling  on  their  knees  received  a  pardon 
Infurrec-    and  were    diimiiied.       Wiat    was  condemned  and 
tionsfup-    executed  :  As  it  had  been  reported  that,  on  his  ex- 
f"c  aminaticri,  he  had  accufed  the  lady  Elizabeth  and 

the  earl,  of  P^vonlhire  as  accomplices,  he  took  care 
on  the  fcarToId,  before  the  whole  people,  fully  to  ac- 
quit them  or  having  any  fhare  in  his  rebellion. 
/  The  lady  Elizabeth  had  been,  during  feme  time, 
treated  with  great  harfhnefs  by  her  nfter  ;  and  many 
{fuelled  inftances  of  difcouragement  and  difrefpect 
had  been  practifed  againll  her.  She  was  ordered  to 
take  place  at  court  after  the  countefs  of  Lenox  and 
the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk,  as  if  me  were  not  lecnti- 
mate  ° :  Her  friends  were  difcountenanced  on  every 
occafion :  And  while  her  virtues,  which  were  now 
become  eminent,  drew  to  her  the  attendance  of  all 
the  young  nobility,  and  rendered  her  the  favourite 
of  the  nation  p,  the  malevolence  of  the  queen  ftili 
discovered  itfelf  every  day  by  frefh  fymptoms,  and 
obliged  the  princefs  to  retire  into  the  country.  Mary 
feized  the  opportunity  of  this  rebellion  ;  and  hoping 
to  involve  her  fifter  in  fome  appearance  of  guilt, 
fent  for  her  under  a  ftrong  guard,  committed  her  to 
the  Tower,  and  ordered  her  to  be  ftriclly  examined 
by  the  council.     But  the  public  declaration  made 

m  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p   3r.       Heylin,  p.  34.     Burn.t,  v."\  ii.  p.  270, 
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by  Wiat  rendered  it  impracticable  to  employ  againft  ci 
her  any  falie  evidence  which  might  have  offered  ;    x       J^ 
and  the  princefs  made  fo  good  a  defence,  that  the      I554. 
queen  found  herfelf  under   a  neceffity  of  releafing 
heri.      In  order  to  fend  her  out  of  the  kingdom;  a 
marriage  was  offered  her  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  ; 
and  when  fhe  declined  the  propofal,   (he  Wt  1  com- 
mitted to  cuffody  under  a  ftrorfe  guard  at  V.  ode- 
floke r.     The  earl   of  Devonshire,    though   equally 
innocent,  was  confined  in  Fotheringay  caitle. 

But  this  rebellion  proved  ftill  more  fatal  to  the 
lady  Jane  Gray,  as  well  as  to  her  hulband  :  The 
duke  of  Suffolk's  guilt  was  imputed  to  her  5  and 
though  the  rebels  and  malcontents  feemed  chiefly  to 
reft  their  hopes  on  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  the  earl 
of  Devonfhire,  the  queen,  incapable  of  generofity 
or  clemency,  determined  to  remove  every  perfon 
from  whom  the  lead  danger  could  be  apprehended. 
Warning  was  given  the  lady  Jane  to  piepare  for 
death  ;  a  doom  which  me  had  long  expected,  and 
which  the  innocence  of  her  life,  as  well  as  the  mif- 
fortunes  to  which  (lie  had  been  expofed,  rendered 
nowife  unwelcome  to  her.  The  queen's  zeal,  un- 
der colour  of  tender  mercy  to  the  prifoner's  foul, 
induced  her  to  fend  divines,  who  haraffed  her  with 
perpetual  difputation  ;  and  even  a  reprieve  for  three 
days  was  granted  her,  in  hopes  that  fee  would  be 
periuaded  during  that  time  to  pay,  by  a  timely 
converfion,  fome  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare. 
The  lady  Jane  had  prefence  of  mind,  in  thole  me- 
lancholy circumftances,  not  only  to  defend  her  re- 
ligion by  all  the  topics  then  in    ufe,    but    alfo  to 

e  a  letter  to  her  lifter ]  in  the  Greek  hngir 
m  \vhich,  beiides  fending  her  a  copy  or  the  fc  rip- 
lures  in  that  tongue,  ihe  exhorted  her  to  maintain, 

q  Godwin,    p.   343.       Burnet,  vol.   li.    p.  273.       Fox,   vol.   in. 
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CHAP.  jn  every  fortune,  a  like  fteady  perfeverance.     Oit 

i^2~S—J>   tne  c-ay  °^  ^cr  estecutioti  her  huiband,  lord  Guilford, 
i .-54.      delired  permillion  to  fee  her;   but  foe  refufed  her 

jathFcb,  confent,  and  informed  him  by  a  meffage,  that  the 
tendernefs  of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  for- 
titude of  both,  and  would  too  much  unbend  their 
minds  from  that  conftancy  which  their  approaching 
end  required  of  them :  Their  feparat ion,  me  faid, 
would  be  only  for  a  moment ;  and  they  would  loon 
rejoin  each  other  in  a  fcene  where  their  affections 
would  be  for  ever  united,  and  where  death,  difap- 
pointment,  and  misfortunes,  could  no  longer  have 
accefs  to  them,  or  diflurb  their  eternal  felicity t. 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane  and 
lord  Guilford  together  on  the  fame  fcalibld  at  Tower- 
hill ;  but  the  council,  dreading  the  compaffion  of 
the  people  for  their  youth,  beauty,  innocence,  and 
noble  birth,  changed  their  orders,  and  gave  direc- 
tions that  me  mould  be  beheaded  within  the  verge  of 

Execution   the  Tower.     She  fa w  her  huiband  led  to  execution  ; 

of  lady  anj  hayieg  given  him  from  the  window  feme  token 
of  her  remembrance,  me  waited  with  tranquillity  till 
her  own  appointed  hour  mould  bring  her  to  a  like 
fate.  She  even  faw  his  headlefs  body  carried  back 
in  a  cart ;  and  found  herfelf  more  confirmed  by  the 
reports  which  me  heard  of  the  conftancy  of  his  end, 
than  fhaken  by  fo  tender  and  melancholy  a  fpeclacle. 
Sir  John  Gage,  conftable  of  the  Tower,  when  he 
led  her  to  execution,  clefired  her  i~o  bedew  on  him 
fome  finall  prefent,  which  he  might  keep  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  her  :  She  gave  him  her  table- 
book,  on  which  me  had  juft  written  three  fentences 
on  feeing  her  hufband's  dead  body ;  one  in  Greek, 
ariptHer  in  Latin,  a  third  in  Englim  u.  The  pur- 
port  of  them  was,  that  human  juftice  was  againil 
Jus  body,  but  divine  mercy  would  be  favourable  to 
his  foul ;  that  if  her  fault  deferyed  puniflnnent,  he;* 

j   I'lin,  p.  16-.    Baker,  p,  31-}.  »  Jkvlin.,  p,  167. 
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youth  at  lead,  and  her  imprudence  were  worthy  of  c  H  A  t\ 
excufe  ;  and  that  God  and  poiterity,  (he  truffed,  xxxvi. 
would  mow  her  favour.  On  the  fcaiibld  fne  made  V — "  ~? 
a  fpeech  to  the  by-ftanders  ;  in  which  the  mildnefs 
of  her  dii'pofition  led  her  to  take  the  blame  wholly 
on  herfelf,  without  uttering  one  complaint  againll 
the  feverity  with  which  me  had  been  treated.  She 
faid  that  her  offence  was  not  the  having  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  crown,  but  the  not  rejecting  it  with 
fufficient  conftancy  :  That  me  had  lefs  erred  through 
ambition  than  through  reverence  to  her  parents, 
whom  ihe  had  been  taught  to  refpecf.  and  obey : 
That  me  willingly  received  death,  as  the  only  fatif- 
faclion  which  Ihe  could  now  make  to  the  injured 
flate  ;  and  though  her  infringement  of  the  laws  had 
been  conflrained,  me  would  ihow,  by  her  voluntary 
fubmiilion  to  their  fentence,  that  (lie  was  defirous  to 
atone  for  that  difobedience  into  which  too  much 
filial  piety  had  betrayed  her  :  That  (lie  had  jnflly 
deferved  this  punifhtnent  for  being  made  the  ihflr'ii- 
ment,  though  the  unwilling  infirument,  of  the  am- 
bition of  others  :  And  that  the  ftory  of  her  life,  ihe 
hoped,  might  at  leaft  be  ufeful,  by  proving  that  in- 
nocence excufes  not  great  mifdeeds,  if  they  tend  any- 
wife  to  the  deftruclion  of  the  commonwealth.  After 
uttering  thefe  words,  ilie  caufed  herfelf  to  be  difrobed 
by  her  women  ;  and  with  a  fteddy  ferene  counte- 
nance fubmitted  herfelf  to  the  executioner  w. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  foon  after  ;  and  would  have  met  with  more 
compaflion,  had  not  his  temerity  been  the  caufe  of 
his  daughter's  untimely  end.  Lord  Thomas  Gray 
loft  his  life  for  the  fame  crime.  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  was  tried  in  Guildhall ;  but  there  ap- 
pearing no  iatisfaclory  evidence  againft  him,  he  was 
able,  by  making  an  admirable  defence,  to  obtain  a 
verdi£t  of  the  jury  in  his  favour.     The  queen  was 

w  Hcylin,  p.  167.     Tox,  vol.  iii.  p«  56,  37-    Hollingfhec1.,  p.  1099. 
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C  J^A  P.  fo  enraged  at  the  difappointment,  that  inftead  of  re- 
vl^lll-'j  leafing  him  as  the  law  required,  fhe  re-committed 
1554.  him  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  him  in  clofe  confine- 
ment during  feme  time.  But  her  refentment  flop*, 
ped  not  here:  The  jury,  being  fummoned  before 
the  council,  were  all  fent  to  priibn,  and  afterwards 
fined,  fome  of  them  a  thoufand  pounds,  others 
two  thoufand  a-piece x.  This  violence  proved 
fatal  to  feveral  ;  among  others,  to  fir  John 
Throgmortcn,  brother  to  fir  Nicholas,  who  was 
condemned  on  no  better  evidence  than  had  formerly 
been  rejected.  The  queen  filled  the  Tower  and  all 
the  prifons  with  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  their 
intereft  with  the  nation,  rather  than  any  appearance 
of  guilt,  had  made  the  objects  of  her  fuipicion. 
And  finding  that  ihe  was  univerfaliy  hated,  me  de- 
termined to  difable  the  people  from  refinance,  by 
.neral  muflers,  and  directing  the  commii- 
fioners  to  feize  their  arms,  and  lay  them  up  in  forts 
and  caftles  y. 

Though  the  government  laboured  under  fo  ge- 
neral an  odium,  the  queen's  authority  had  received 
fuch  an  increafe  from  the  fuppreffion  of  Wiat's  re- 
bellion, that  the  miniftry  hoped  to  find  a  compliant 
A  parlia-  difpoution  in  the  new  parliament,  which  was  fum- 
5th  April,  nioned  to  aflemble.  The  emperor  alio,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  fame  end,  had  borrowed  no  lefs  a  fum 
than  400,000  crowns,  which  he  had  fent  over  to 
England,  to  be  ciftributed  in  bribes  and  peniions 
among  the  members  :  A  pernicious  practice,  of 
which  there  had  not  hitherto  been  any  inftance  in 
England.  And  not  to  give  the  public  any  alarm 
with  regard  to  the  church  lands,  the  queen,  notwith- 
ftan'ding  her  bigotry,  refumed  her  title  offupreme 
head  of  the  church,  which  me  had  dropped  three 
months  before.     Gardiner,   the  chancellor,  opened 

x  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  99.     Stowe,  p.  624.    Baker,  p.  320.     Ho'.ling- 
flied,  p   no.},  xizi.       Stvype,  vol.  ii;.  p.  12c.      Dep.  de  Noailles, 
>'  Dep,  tie  Nuailles,  vol.  iii.    p.  98. 
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the  feiTir.n  by  a  fpeech ;    in  which  he  after  ted  the  c  r 
quern's  hereditary   title  t  >  the  .crown.;  maintained  C^I—^j 
her  right  of  enuring  a  rherfelf;   cb.'eyved       1454. 

how   proper   a    u  bad  made  of  that  right,  by 

giving  the  preference  to  an  old  ally,  defcv-Tided  from 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy  ;  and  remarked  the  failure 
of  Henry  VIII. 's  polici'ity,  of  whom  there  now  re- 
mained none  but  the  queen  and  the  lady  Elizabeth. 
He  added,  that  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
niences which  might  arife  from  different  pretenders, 
it  was  necelfary  to  invert  the  queen,  bylaw,  with  a 
power  of  difpoiing  of  the  crown,  and  of  appointing 
her  fucceflbr  :  A  power,  he  faicl,  which  was  not  to 
be  thought  unprecedented  in  England,  fince  it  had 
formerly  been  conferred  on  Henry  VIII 7. 

The  parliament  was  much  difpcfed  to  gratify  the 
queen  in  all  her  defires  ;  but  when  the  liberty,  in- 
dependency, and  very  being  of  the  nation  were  in 
fuch  viilbie  danger,  they  could  not  by  any  means 
be  brought  to  compliance.  They  knew  both  the 
inveterate  hatred  which  me  bore  to  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth, and.  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  :  They  were  acquainted  with  her  extreme 
bigotry,  which  would  lead  her  to  poftpone  all  con- 
fiderations  of  jufiice  or  national  intereft  to  the  elta- 
bliihment  of  the  catholic  religion  :  They  remarked 
that  Gardiner  had  carefully  avoided,  in  his  fpeech, 
the  giving  to  Elizabeth  the  appellation  of  the  queen's 
iiitcr  ;  and  they  thence  concluded  that  a  defign  was 
formed  of  excluding  her  as  illegitimate  :  They  ex- 
pected that  Mary,  if  inverted  v\  ith  fuch  a  power  as 
fbe  required,  would  make  a  will  in  her  huiband's 
ur,  and  thereby  render  England  for  ever  a  pro- 
vince to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  :  And  they  were 
the  more  alarmed  with  thefe  projects,  as  they  heard 
that  Philip's  defcent  from  the  houfe  of  Lanca:'.\r 

-  Depeches  tk  NoailJes. 
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C  H  A  P.  was  carefully  infifted  on,  and  that  he  was  publicly 
reprefented  as  the  true  and  only  heir  by  right  of  in- 
heritance. 

The  parliament,  therefore,  aware  of  their  danger, 
were  determined  to  keep  at  a  diftanee  from  the  pre- 
cipice which  lay  before  them.  They  could  not  avoid 
ratifying  the  articles  of  marriage  ',  which  were 
drawn  very  favourable  for  England  ;  but  they  de- 
clined the  palling  of  any  fuch  law  as  the  chancellor 
pointed  out  to  them  :  They  would  not  fo  much  as 
declare  it  treafon  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death 
of  the  queen";  h  rfbafid,  while  fhe  was  alive;  and  a 
bill  introduced  for  that  pure  laid  afide  after 

the  m-ft  reading.  The  more  e,.  .  y  to  cut  ofV 
Philip's  hopes  of  poifeffing  anv  authority  in  Eng- 
land, they  palled  a  law  in  which  they  declared, 
"  That  her  majefty,  as  their  only  queen,  mould 
Ki  folclv,  and  as  a  fole  queen,  enjoy  the  crown  and 

fovereignty  of  her  realms,  with  all   the  pre-emi- 
es,  dignities,   and  rights  thereto  belonging, 

in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  after  her  marriage 
before,  without  any  title  or  claim  accruing  to 
s:  the  prince  of  Spain,  either  as  tenant  by  courtefy 
"  of  the  realm,  or  by  any  other  means  V 

A  law  paiTed  in  this  parliament  for  re-erecting 
the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  which  had  been  diflblved 
by   tl  :  .    lent   of   Edward0.     The  queen 

had  already,  by  an  exertion  of  her  power,  put  Tcn- 
ital  in  pofleiTion  of  that  fee  :  But  though  it  was 
id'ual  at  that  time  for  the  crown  to  aifume  authority 
which  might  feettl  entirely  legifiative,  it  was  always 
deemed  more  fafe  and  fatisfaclory  to  procure  the 
fanction  of  parliament.  Bills  were  introduced  for 
■reding  heterodox  opinions  contained  in  books, 
and  for  reviving  the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  together 
w'rit  rfrofe  againit  the  Lollards,  and  againft  herefy 
and  erroneous  preaching  :   But   none  of  thefe  laws 

t  Mar.  pari.  :.  cap.  2.  b  Ibid.  cap.  1. 

Id,  cap.  3. 
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Could  pafs  the  two  hcufes :    A  proof  that  the  par-  chap. 
liaihfiitt  had  reserves  even  in  their  conceilions  with    XXXV1- 
regard  to  religion,  about  which  they  feem  to  have  _IJy(.~ 
been  lefs  fcrupulous.     The  queen,  therefore,  find- 
ing  that   they  would  not    ferve   all  her    purpofes, 
finiihed  the  feffion  by  diflblving  them. 

Mary's  thoughts  were  now  entirely  employed  5th  May. 
about  receiving  Don  Philip,  whofe  arrival  me  hourly 
expected.  This  princeis,  who  had  lived  fo  many 
years  in  a  very  refcr-ved  and  private  manner,  with- 
out any  profpec!  cr  hopes  of  a  huiband,  was  fo 
fmitten  with  affection  for  her  young  confort,  whom 
fhe  had  never  feen,  that  me  waited  with  the  utmoft 
impatience  for  the  completion  of  the  marriage  ;  and 
every  obftacle  was  to  her  a  fource  of  anxiety  and  dif- 
content ''.  She  complained  of  Philip's  delays  as 
affected  ;  and  me  could  not  conceal  her  vexation, 
that  though  me  brought  him  a  kingdom  as  her 
dowry,  he  treated  her  with  fuch  neglect,  that  he 
had  never  yet  favoured  her  with  a  iingle  letter  c. 
Her  fondnefs  was  but  the  more  increased  by  this 
fupercilious  treatment ;  and  when  Ihe  found  that  her 
fubjects  had  entertained  the  greater!  avcrhon  for 
the  event  to  which  Che  directed  her  fondefr  wifhes, 
fhe  made  the  whole  Englifh  nation  the  object  of  her 
refentment.  A  fquadron  under  the  command  of 
lord  Effingham,  had  been  fitted  out  to  convoy  Phi- 
lip from  Spain,  where  he  then  reiided  ;  but  the  ad- 
miral informing  her  that  the  difecntents  ran  very 
high  among  the  feamen,  and  that  it  was  not  fafe 
for  Philip  to  entruft  himfelf  in  their  hands,  fhe  gave 
orders  to  difmifs  them  f.  She  then  dreaded  left  the 
French  fleet,  being  mailers  of  the  fea,  might  inter- 
cept her  hufbima  ;  and  every  rumour  of  danger, 
every  blaft  of  wind,  threw  her  into  panics  and  con- 
vulfions.     Her  health,  and  even  her  underftanding, 

d  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  125  c  Dcpecl'.cs  etc  Nor.iU'j?,  vol.  iii. 

p.  248,'  £  Ibid.  p.  zsoi 
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c  it  \  \\  were  vifibly  hurt  by  tills  extreme  impatience ;  and 
Xxx\l.  |])e  was  f|;ri1c]c  Wrth  a  new  appreheniion  left  herper- 
j-J4#  forf,  impaired  by  time,  and  blafled  by  ficknefs, 
ihould  p:rve  difagreeable  to  her  future  confort.  Her 
glafs  difcovcred  to  her  how  haggard  me  was  be- 
come ;  and  when  me  remarked  the  decay  of  her 
beauty,  me  knew  not  whether  me  ought  more  to 
defire  or  apprehend  the  arrival  of  Philip  ?. 
''^y-  At  lail  came  the  moment  fo  impatiently  ex- 
I  in  peeled  ;  and  news  was  brought  the  queen  of  Philip's 
EogLand.  arrival  at  Southampton  h.  A  few  days  after,  they 
were  married  in  Weftminfter  :  and  having  made  a 
pompous  entry  into  London,  where  Philip  difplayed 
his  wealth  with  great  oftentation,  me  carried  him 
to  Windfor,  the  palace  in  which  they  afterwards 
refided.  The  prince's  behaviour  was  ill  calculated 
to  remove  the  prejudices  which  the  Englifh  nation 
had  entertained  againfl  him.  He  was  diftant  and 
referved  in  his  addrefs  ;  took  no  notice  of  the  falutes 
even  of  the  moil  confiderable  noblemen  ;  and  fo 
entrenched  himfelf  in  form  and  ceremony,  that  he 
was  in  a  manner  inacceiTible  ' :  But  this  circumflance 
rendered  him  the  more  acceptable  to  the  queen, 
who  defired  to  have  no  company  but  her  hufoand's, 
and  who  was  impatient  when  me  met  with  any  in- 
terruption to  her  fondnefs.  The  morteft  abi'ence 
eave  her  vexation  ;  and  when  he  mowed  civilities 
to  any  other  woman,  me  could  not  conceal  her  jea- 
loufy  and  refentment. 

-  Mary  foon  found  that  Philip's  ruling  paffion 
was  ambition  ;  and  that  the  only  method  of  gratify- 
ing him,  and  fecurino-  his  affeclions,  was  to  render 

s  Depcehcs  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  222.  252,  253. 

h  Fn>:,  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  Keylin.  p.  39  Burnet,  Yf>l.,!H-  P-  :'92- 
Godwin,  p.  345.  We  are  told  by  fir  William  iVTonion,  p.  7,25,  that 
the  admiral  of  England  fired  at  the  SpJai  ti\  n;  vy,  when  Philip  was 
onboard;  becaule  they  had  not  lowered  their  toplails,  as  a  mark  of 
deference  to  the  Englifh  navy  in  the  narrow  leas  :  A  very  fpiiited 
behaviour,  and  very  unlike  thole  times.  i  Baker,  p.  520. 
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him  matter  of  England.     The  intereif.  and  liberty  c  it  a  p. 
of  her  people  were  considerations  of  final!  moment,  ^ ■  - 

in  companion  of  her  obtaining  this  favourite  print.  j$7^ 
She  fummoned  a  new  parliament,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing them  entirely  compliant ;  and  that  fhe  mi 
acquire  the  greater  authority  over  them,  fhe  imi- 
tated the  precedent  of  the  former  reign,  and  wrote 
circular  letters,  directing  a  proper  choice  of  mem- 
bers k.  The  zeal  of  the  catholics,  the  influence  of  I2th  ^oy' 
Spanifli  gold,  the  powers  of  prerogative,  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  gentry,  particularly  of  the  pro- 
tectants ;  all  thefe  caufes  feconding  the  intrigues  of 
Gardiner,  had  procured  her  a  houfe  of  commons, 
which  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  her  Satisfaction  ; 
and  it  was  thought,  from  the  difpofition  of  the  na- 
tion, that  flie  might  now  fafely  omit,  on  her  affem- 
bling  the  parliament,  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of 
the  church ;  though  infeparably  annexed  bv  law  to 
the  crown  of  England !.  Cardinal  Pole  had  arrived 
in  Flanders,  inverted  with  iegantine  powers  from 
the  pope :  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  the  parliament  pafled  an  act  re- 
verting his  attainder,  and  reftoring  his  blood ;  and 
the  queen,  difpenhng  with  the  old  ftatute  of  pro- 
vifors,  granted  him  permiiiion  to  act  as  legate. 
The  cardinal  came  over ;  and  after  being  intro- 
duced to  the  king  and  queen,  he  invited  the  par- 
liament to  reconcile  themlelves  and  the  kingdom  to 
the  apoftolic  fee,  from  which  they  had  been  fo  long 
and  fo  unhappily  divided.  This  menage  was  tr.kcn 
in  good  part ;  and  both  houfes  voted  an  addrefs  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  a  moft  honible  defection  from  the  true 
church  ;  profefling  a  hncere  repentance  of  their  paft 
tranfgreffions  ;  declaring  their  refolution  to  repeal 
all  laws  enacted  in  prejudice  of  the  church  of  Rome; 

*:  Msm.    of    Cranm.    p.   344.       Strype's    Eccl.   Mem.   vol.  iifc. 
P-  I54>  *J5«  l  Burnet,  vol.  ii.   p.  z[,i.     Sfcrype,  v_\  iii,  p.  155. 
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CHAP.  and  praying  their  majeflies,  that  fince  they  were 
Jjj  happily  uninfected  with  that  criminal  fchifm,  they 
ij54.  would  intercede  with  the  holy  father  for  the  abfo- 
Lution  and  fcrgivenefs  of  their  penitent  fubjects  m. 
The  requeil  was  eafily  granted.  The  legate,  in 
the  name  of  His  holinefs,  gave  the  parliament  and 
kingdom  absolution,  freed  them  from  all  cenfures, 
and  received  them  again  into  the  bofom  of  the 
church*  The  pope,  then  Julius  III.  being  in- 
formed of  thefe  tranfactions,  (aid  that  it  wras  an  un- 
exampled infeance  of  his  felicity  to  receive  thanks- 
from  the  Endiih  for  allowing  them  to  do  what  he 
ought  to  give  them  thanks  for  performing  n. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  zeal  of  thofe 
times  for  and  againit  popery,  the  object,  always  up- 
permost with  the  nobility  and  gentry  was  their  mo- 
ney and  eftates  :  They  were  not  brought  to  make 
thefe  conceffions  in  favour  of  Rome,  till  they  had 
received  repeated  affurances,  from  the  pope  as  well 
as  the  queen,  that  the  plunder  which  they  had  made 
en  the  ecclefiafucs  mould  never  be  inquired  into  ; 
and  that  the  abbey  and  church  lands  mould  remain 
with  the  prefent  pofTeilbrs  °.  But  not  trufting  alto- 
gether to  thefe  promifes,  the  parliament  took  care 
in  the  law  itfeii  ',  by  which  they  repealed  the  for- 
mer ftatutes  enacted  againft  the  pope's  authority,  to 
infert  a  claufe,  in  which,  bcfidcs  beftcwing  validity 
on   all  marriages  celebrate.  :  the  fchifm,  and 

fixing  the  right  of  incumbents  to  their  benefices,  they 
gave  fecurity  to  the  poffeffors  of  church  lands,  and 
freed  them  from  all  danger  of  eccleiiaitical  cenfures. 
The  convocation  alfo,  in  order  to  remove  appre- 
henfions  on  that  head,  were  induced  to  prefent  a 
petition  to  the  fame  purpofe  *■ ;  and  the  legate,  in 
his    mailer's   name,  ratified  ail   thefe  tranlaClions. 

m  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.     Heylin,  p.  ,12.     Burnet,  vol.  ii,  p.  205. 
Godwin,  p.  24*.  °  Father  Paul,  lib.  iv.  ,;  IkyVn,  p.  41* 

i'  1  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  c.  ?.  1  Ik;  iin*  p.  43.    1 St,  a  Pfcil 

&  ..tar.  c.  Z.    Btryp'e,  vol.  Ui.  p.  159. 
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It  now  appeared  that,  notwith (landing  the  efforts  of  c  ^  A  P. 
the  queen  and  king,  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  ^___^_L^, 
effectually  fuppreffed  in  England,  and  invincible  1554- 
barriers  fixed  againfl  its  re-eftablifhment.  For 
though  the  jurifdiction  of  the  ecclefiaflics  was  for 
the  prefent  reitored,  their  property,  on  which  their 
power  much  depended,  was  irretrievably  loft,  and 
no  hopes  remained  of  recovering  it.  Even  thefe 
arbitrary,  powerful,  and  bigoted  princes,  while  the 
tranfactions  were  yet  recent,  could  not  regain  to 
the  church  her  poffellions  fo  lately  ravifhed  from 
her ;  and  no  expedients  were  left  to  the  clergy  for 
enriching  themfelves,  but  thofe  which  they  had  at 
firft  practifed,  and  which  had  required  many  ages 
of  ignorance,  barbarifm,  and  fuperflition,  to  pro- 
duce their  effect  on  mankind  r. 

The  parliament  having  fecured  their  own  poffef- 
fions,  were  more  indifferent  with  regard  to  religion, 
or  even  to  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens  :  They 
revived  the  old  fanguinary  laws  againfl  heretics  s, 
which  had  been  rejected  in  the  former  parliament : 
They  alfo  enacted  feveral  flatutes  againft  feditious 
words  and  rumours  ' ;  and  they  made  it  treafon  to 
imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  Philip  during  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  u.  Each  parliament  hi- 
therto had  been  induced  to  go  a  ftep  farther  than 
their  predeceffors ;  but  none  of  them  had  entirely 
loft  all  regard  to  national  interests.  Their  hatred 
againfl  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  their  fufpicion  of 
Philip's  pretenfions,  ftill  prevailed  ;  and  though  the 
queen  attempted  to  get  her  hufband  declared  pre- 
lumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  to  have  the  ad- 
miniftration  put  into  his  hands,  me  failed  in  all  her 
endeavours,  and  could  not  10  much  as  procure  the 
parliament's  content  to  his  coronation w.  All  at- 
tempts  likewife  to   obtain  fubfidies  from  the  com- 

r  See  note  [R]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  s   1  &  2  Phil. 

&Mar.  c.  6.  «  Ibid.  c.  5.  9.  u  Ibid.  c.  ic. 
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c  h  A  p.  mons,  in  order  to  fupport  the  emperor  in  his  war 

^ ^  againft  France,  proved  fruitlefs :    The  ufual  animo* 

IJ5+-  faf  and  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  againft  that  kingdom 
feejned  to  have  given  place  for  the  prefent  to  like 
pallions  againft  Spain.  Philip,  fenfible  of  the  pre- 
pojl'eihons  entertained  againft  him,  endeavoured  to 
acquire  popularity  by  procuring  the  releafe  of  feveral 
prisoners  of  diltinction ;  lord  Henry  Dudley,  fir 
George  Harper,  fir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  fir  Ed- 
morid  Warner,  fir  William  St.  Lo,  fir  Nicholas 
Arnold,  Harrington,  Tremaine,  who  had  been 
confined  from  the  fufpicions  or  refentment  of  the 
,  court \  But  nothing  was  more  agreeable  to  the 
nation  than  his  protecting  the  lady  Elizabeth  from 
the  fpite  and  malice  of  the  queen,  and  reftoring  her 
to  liberty.  This  meafure  was  not  the  effect  of  any 
generality  in  Philip,  a  fentiment  of  which  he  was 
wholly  deftitute  ;  but  of  a  refined  policy,  which 
made  him  forefee,  that  if  that  princefs  were  put  to 
death,  the  next  lawful  heir  was  the  queen  of  Scots, 
whofe  fucceffion  would  for  ever  annex  England  to 
the  crown  of  France.  The  earl  of  Devonfhire  alfo 
reaped  fome  benefit  from  Philip's  affectation  of  po- 
pularity, and  recovered  his  liberty :  But  that  noble- 
man, finding  himfelf  expofed  to  fufpicion,  begged 
permiflion  to  travel  >' ;  and  he  foon  after  died  at 
Padua,  from  poifon,  as  is  pretended,  given  him  by 
the  Imperialifts.  He  was  the  eleventh  and  lad  earl 
of  Devonfhire  of  that  noble  family,  one  of  the  inoft 
illuftrious  in  Europe. 

The  queen's  extreme,  defire  of  having  iffue,  had 
made  her  fondly  give  credit  to  any  appearance  of 
pregnancy  ;  and  when  the  legate  was  introduced  to 
her,  fhe  fancied  that  fhe  felt  the  embryo  flir  in  her 
womb  z.  Her  flatterer,;  compared  this  motion  of 
die  Infant  to  that  of  John  the  Baptift,  who  leaped 

x  Keylin,    p.  .79.      Burnet,    vol.  ii.    p.  287.       Stowe,   p.  626. 
Depeehesde Nbailles,  vol.  W.  p.  146,  147.  ?  Heylin,  p.  40. 
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in  his  mother's  belly  at  the  falutation  of  the  Virgin  K  c  H  AR 
Difpatches  were  immediately  fent  to  inform  foreign  ^_  _"  ^ 
courts  of  this  event :  Orders  were  ifTued  to  give  1^54. 
public  thanks  :  Great  rejoicings  were  made  :  The 
family  of  the  young  prince  was  already  fettled  b ;  for 
the  catholics  held  themfelves  affured  that  the  child 
was  to  be  a  male  :  And  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London, 
made  public  praytvs  be  faid,  that  Heaven  would 
pleafe  to  render  him  beautiful,  vigorous,  and  witty. 
But  the  nation  ftill  remained  fomewhat  incredulous  ; 
and  men  were  perfuaded  that  the  queen  laboured 
under  infirmities  which  rendered  her  incapable  of 
having  children.  Her  infant  proved  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a  dropfy,  which  the  difordered  ftate 
of  her  health  had  brought  upon  her.  The  belief, 
however,  of  her  pregnancy  was  upheld  with  all 
poffible  care  ;  and  was  one  artifice  by  which  Philip 
endeavoured  to  fupport  his  authority  in  the  king- 
dom. The  parliament  paffed  a  law,  which  in  cafe  1555. 
of  the  queen's  demife,  appointed  him  protector 
during  the  minority  ;  and  the  king  and  queen, 
finding  they  could  obtain  no  further  conceffions, 
came  unexpectedly  to  Weftminfter  and  dilfolved 
them. 

There  happened  an  incident  this  fefiion  which  i&hjan. 
muff  not  be  palfed  over  in  filence.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  houfe,  diffatisfied  with  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  parliament,  but  finding  themfelves 
unable  to  prevent  them,  made  a  feceifion  in  order 
to  mow  their  difapprobation,  and  refufed  any  longer 
to  attend  the  houfe c.  For  this  inftaiice  of  contu- 
macy they  were  indicted  in  the  king's-bench  after 
the  diffolution  of  parliament :  Six  of  them  fubmitted 
to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  paid  their  fines  : 
The  reft  traverfed  ;  and  the  queen  died  before  the 
affair  was  brought   to  an  iffue.      judging  of  the 
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H  A  P.  matter  by  the  fubfequent  claims  of  the  houfe  of 
^j  commons,  and,   indeed,  by  the  true  principles  of 

1555.  free  government,  this  attempt  of  the  queen's  mini- 
fters  muft  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  but 
it  gave  little  umbrage  at  the  time,  and  was  never 
called  in  queftion  bv  any  houfe  of  commons  which 
afterwards  fat  during  this  reign.  The  count  of 
Noailles,  the  French  ambalTador,  fays,  that  the 
queen  threw  fevcral  members  into  prifon  for  their 
freedom  of  fpeech  d. 

J  Vol.  v.  p.  296. 
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C  H  A  P.     XXXVII. 

Kcafons  for   and   againft    toleration Per  ft  cut  ion: 

A  parliament The  queen' 's  extortions 

The  emperor    refigns    his   crown Execution    of 

Cranmer War  with   France Battle  of  St. 

Cjjintin Calais  taken  by  the  French A  fairs 

cf  Scotland -Marriage   of  the  Dauphin  and  the 

queen  of  Scote A  parliament Dti.it  h  of  the 

queen. 

THE  fuccefs  which  Gardiner,  from  his  cautious  chap. 
and  prudent  conducl,  had  met  with  in  go-  X'KXX-i. 
verning  the  parliament,  and  engaging  them  to 
concur  both  in  the  Spanifh  match,  and  in  the  re- 
cftablimment  of  the  ancient  religion,  two  points  to 
which  it  was  believed  they  bore  an  extreme  aver- 
fion,  had  fo  raifed  his  character  for  wifdom  and 
policy,  that  his  opinion  was  received  as  an  oracle 
in  the  council ;  and  his  authority,  as  it  was  always 
great  in  his  own  party,  no  longer  fufFered  any  op- 
pofition  or  controul.  Cardinal  Pole  himfelf,  though 
more  beloved  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  candour, 
and  though  fuperior  in  birth  and  flation,  had  not 
equal  weight  in  public  deliberations  ;  and  while  his 
learning,  piety,  and  humanity  were  extremely  re- 
flected, he  was  reprefented  more  as  a  good  man 
than  a  great  minifter.  A  very  important  queftion 
was  frequently  debated  before  the  queen  and  coun- 
cil by  thefe  two  ecclehaftics;  whether  the  laws  lately 
revived  againft  heretics  fhould  be  put  in  execution, 
or  mould  only  be  employed  to  reftrain  by  terror  the 
bold  attempts  of  thefe  zealots  ?  Pole  was  very  fin- 
cere  in  his  religious  principles ;  and  though  his 
moderation  had  made  him  be  fuipocted  at  Rome  of 
Dd  3  a  tea- 
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c  h  A  P.  a  tendency  towards  Lutheranifm,  he  was   ferioufly 

xxx\  ii.  pei-fua(jed  of  the  catholic  doctrines,  and  thought  that 
1555'  no  confideration  of  human  policy  ought  ever  to 
come  in  competition  with  fuch  important  interefls. 
Gardiner,  on  the  contrary,  had  alwavs  made  his 
religion  fubfervient  to  his  fchemes  of  iafety  or  ad- 
vancement ;  and  by  his  unlimited  complaifance  to 
Henry,  he  had  fhewn  that  had  he  not  been  puflied 
to  extremity  under  the  late  minority,  he  was  fuf- 
ficiently  difpofed  to  make  a  facriflce  of  his  principles 
to  the  eflablifhed  theology.  This  was  the  well- 
known  character  of  thefe  two  great  counfellors ; 
yet  fuch  is  the  prevalence  of  temper  above  fyftem, 
that  the  benevolent  difpofition  of  Pole  led  him  to 
advife  a  toleration  of  the  heretical  tenets  which  he 
highly  blamed  ;  while  the  fevere  manners  of  Gar- 
diner inclined  him  to  fupport  by  perfecution  that 
religion  which  at  the  bottom  he  regarded  with  great 
indifference  c.  This  circumflance  of  public  conduct 
was  of  the  higheft  importance  ;  and  from  being  the 
object  of  deliberation  in  the  council,  it  loon  became 
the  fubject  of  difcourfe  throughout  the  nation.  We 
fhali  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  topics  by  which 
each  fide  fupported,  or  might  have  fupported,  their 
fcheme  of  policy ;  and  mall  difplay  the  oppofite 
reafons,  which  have  been  employed  with  regard  to 
an  argument  that  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  fo 
much  canvaffed. 

t.MrOPS  The  practice  of  perfecution,  faid  the  defenders 

md       of  Pole's  opinion,  is  the  fcandal  of  all  religion  ;   and 

againft  tjle  theological  animofitv,  fo  fierce  and  violent,  far 
irom  being  an  argument  or  men  s  conviction  in 
their  oppofite  feels,  is  a  certain  proof  that  they  have 
never  reached  any  ferious  perfuafion  with  regard  to 
thefe  remote  and  iublime  fubjects.  Even  thefe  who 
aire  ihe  moft  impatient  of  contradiction  in  other  con- 
trover  fies,  are  mild  and  moderate  in  comparifon  of 

c  Heylin,  p.  47. 
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polemical  divines ;  and  wherever  a  man's  know-  CHAP. 
ledge  and  experience  give  him  a  perfect  affurance  ^^^^ 
in  his  own  opinion,  he  regards  with  contempt,  rather  ,5ij. 
than  anger,  the  oppofition  and  miftakes  of  others. 
But  while  men  zealoufly  maintain  what  they  neither 
clearly  comprehend  nor  entirely  believe,  they  are 
fhaken  in  their  imagined  faith  by  the  oppofite  per. 
fuafion,  or  even  doubts,  of  other  r.en  ;  and  vent  on 
their  antagonifts  that  impatL.ice  which  is  the  na- 
tural refute  of  fo  difagreeable  a  ftate  of  the  under, 
(landing.  They  then  eafily  embrace  any  pretence 
for  reprefenting  opponents  as  impious  and  profane', 
and  if  they  canalfo  find  a  colour  for  connecting  this 
violence  with  the  interefts  of  civil  government,  they 
can  no  longer  be  retrained  from  giving  uncontrolled 
fcope  to  vengeance  and  refentment.  But  furely 
never  enterprife  was  more  unfortunate  than  that  of 
founding  perfection  upon  policy,  or  endeavouring, 
for  the  hike  of  peace,  to  fettle  an  entire  uniformity 
of  opinion  in  queftions  which  of  all  others  are  leaft 
fubjected  to  the  criterion  of  human  reafon.  The 
univerfal  and  uncontradicted  prevalence  of  one  opi- 
nion in  religious  fubjects  can  be  owing  at  firft  to 
the  ftupid  ignorance  alone  and  barbarifm  of  the 
people,  who  never  indulge  themielves  in  any  fpe- 
culation  or  inquiry;  and  there  is  no  expedient  for 
maintaining  that  uniformity,  fo  fondly  fought  after, 
but  by  banifhing  for  ever  all  curiofity  and  all  im- 
provement in  fcience  and  cultivation.  It  may  not, 
indeed,  appear  difficult  to  check,  by  a  Heady  feve* 
rity,  the  firit  beginnings  of  eontroverfy  ;  but  be- 
fides  that  this  policy  expofes  for  ever  the  people  to 
all  the  abject  terrors  of  fuperftttion,  and  the  niagi- 
ftrate  to  the  endleis  encroachments  of  eccichalbcs, 
it  alio  renders  men  fo  delicate  that  they  can  never 
endure  to  hear  of  oppofition ;  and  they  will  fome- 
time  pay  dearly  for  that  falfe  tranquillity  in  which 
they  have  been  fo  long  indulged.  As  healthful 
bodies  are  ruined  by  too  nice  a  regimen,  and  are 
D  d  4  thereby 
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C  H  A  P.  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  the  unavoid- 
^AX\  n.  ^jg  incijents  0f  human  life ;  a  people  who  never 
,ij55<  were  allowed  to  imagine  that  their  principles  could 
be  contefted,  fly  out  into  the  mod  outrageous  vio- 
lence when  any  event  (and  fuch  events  are  com- 
mon) produces  a  faction  among  their  clergy,  and 
gives  rife  to  any  difference  in  tenet  or  opinion. 
But  whatever  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  fuppreifing, 
by  perfecutioh,  the  firft  beginnings  of  herefy,  no 
iblid  argument  can  be  alleged  for  extending  feverity 
toward;?  multitudes,  or  endeavouring  by  capital 
puni'fhments  to  extirpate  an  opinion  which  has  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  among  men  of  every  rank  and  ftation. 
Befides  the  extreme  barbarity  of  fuch  an  attempt, 
in  commonly  proves  ineffectual  to  the  purpofe  in- 
tended ;  and  ferves  only  to  make  men  more  oblti* 
nate  in  their  perfuafion,  and  to  increafe  the  number 
of  their  profelytes.  The  melancholy  with  which  the 
fear  of  death,  torture,  and  perfecution  infpires  the 
fectarjes,  is  the  proper  difpoiition  for  foftering  re-r 
ligious  zeal  :  The  profpecf  of  eternal  rewards,  when 
brought  near,  overpowers  the  dread  of  temporal 
puniihments :  The  glory  of  martyrdom  flimulates 
all  the  more  furious  zealots,  efpecially  the  leaders 
and  preachers :  Where  a  violent  animofity  is  excited 
by  oppreffion,  men  naturally  pafs  from  hating  the 
perfons  of  their  tyrants,  to  a  more  violent  abhor- 
rence of  their  doctrines :  And  the  fpectators,  moved 
with  pitv  towards  the  fuppofed  martyrs,  are  eallly 
fedueed  to  embrace  thole  principles  which  can  in- 
fpire  men  with  a  constancy  that  appears  almoft  fu- 
pernatural.  Open  the  door  to  toleration,  mutual 
hatred  relaxes  among  the  fectaries  :  their  attach- 
ment to  their  particular  modes  of  religion  decays  ; 
the  common  occupations  and  pleafures  of  life  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  acrimony  or  difputation  ;  and  the  fame 
man  who  in  other  circiimiiances  would  have  braved 
ies  and  tortures,  is  induced  to  change  his  feci 
from  fhe  fmalleft  profpeci  of  favour  and  advance- 
ment. 
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ment,  or  even  from  the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming  C  H  A  R. 
more  fafhionable  in  his  principles.      If  any  excep-   XXXwl- 
tion  can  be  admitted  to  this  maxim  of  toleration,      Jcs-.-. 
k  will  only  be  where  a  theology  altogether  new,  no- 
wife  connected  with  the  ancient  religion  of  the  ftate, 
is  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  mav  eafily 
at  one  blow  be  eradicated,  without  leaving  the  feeds 
of  future  innovation.     But  as  this  exception  would 
imply  fome  apology  for  the  ancient  pagan  perfec- 
tions, or  for  the  extirpation  of  Chriftianity  in  China 
and  Japan  ;  it  ought  furely,  on  account  of  this  de- 
tefted  confequence,  to   be  rather  buried  in   eternal 
filence  and  oblivion. 

Though  thefe  arguments  appear  entirely  fatif- 
factory,  yet  fuch  is  the  fubtiltv  of  human  wit,  that 
Gardiner  and  the  other  enemies  to  toleration  were 
not  reduced  to  filence ;  and  they  fiill  found  topics 
on  which  to  maintain  the  cont.roverfy.  The  doc- 
trine, faid  they,  of  liberty  of  confcience,  is  founded 
on  the  mod  flagrant  impietv,  and  fuppofes  fuch  an 
indifference  among  all  religions,  fuch  an  obfcuritv 
irt  theological  doctrines,  as  to  render  the  church  and 
magiftrate  incapable  of  diftinguifhing  with  certainty 
the  dictates  of  Heaven  from  the  mere  fictions  of 
human  imagination.  If  the  Divinity*  reveals  prin- 
ciples to  mankind,  he  will  furely  give  a  criterion 
by  which  they  may  be  ascertained ;  and  a  prince, 
who  knowingly  allows  thefe  principles  to  be  per- 
verted or  adulterated,  is  infinitely  more  criminal 
than  if  he  gave  permiflion  for  the  vending  of  poifon 
under  the  fnape  of  food  to  all  his  fubjects.  Perfe- 
cution  may,  indeed,  feem  better  calculated  to  make 
hvpocrites  than  converts ;  but  experience  teaches 
us,  that  the  habits  of  hypocrifv  often  turn  into 
reality  ;  and  the  children,  at  lead,  ignorant  of  the 
diiiimulation  of  their  parents,  may  happily  be  edu- 
cated in  more  orthodox  tenets.  It  is  abfurd,  in 
oppofition  to  confederations  of  fuch  unfpeakable  im- 
portance, 
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chap,  portance,  to  plead  the  temporal  and  frivolous  in- 
xxxvil.  tereft's  of  civil  fociety  ;  and  if  matters  be  thoroughly 
examined,  even  that  topic  will  not  appear  fo  uhi- 
verfally  certain  in  favour  of  toleration  as  by  fome  it 
is  reprefented.  Where  feels  arife,  whole  funda- 
mental principle  on  all  fides  is  to  execrate,  and  ab- 
hor, and  damn,  and  extirpate  each  other  ;  what 
choice  has  the  magiftrate  left,  but  to  take  part,  and 
by  rendering  one  feet  entirely  prevalent,  reftore,  at 
leaft  for  a  time,  the  public  "tranquillity  ?  The  po- 
litical body,  being  here  fickly,  mult  not  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  in  a  llate  of  found  health  ;  and  an  effec- 
tual neutrality  in  the  prince,  or  even  a  cool  prefer- 
ence, may  ferve  only  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  all 
the  feels,  and  keep  alive  their  animofity.  The  pro- 
teftants,  far  from  tolerating  the  religion  of  their 
anceftors,  regard  it  as  an  impious  and  deteftable 
idolatry  ;  and  during  the  late  minority,  when  they 
were  entirely  mailers,  they  enacted  very  fevere 
though  not  capital  punifhments  againft  all  exercife 
of  the  catholic  worlliip,  and  even  againft  fuch  as 
barely  abftained  from  their  profane  rites  and  facra- 
ments.  Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  their  endea- 
vours to  fecure  an  imagined  orthodoxy  by  the 
moft  rigorous  executions  :  Calvin  has  burned  Ser- 
vetus  at  Geneva :  Cranmer  brought  Arians  and 
Anabaptifts  to  the  flake  :  And  if  perfecution  of  any 
kind  be  admitted,  the  moft  bloody  and  violent  will 
furely  be  allowed  the  moll  juftifiable,  as  the  mo  ft 
effectual.  Imprisonments,  fines,  confiscations,  whip- 
pings, ferve  only  to  irritate  the  feels,  without  dis- 
abling them  from  refiftance :  But  the  ftake,  the 
wheel,  and  the  gibbet,  muft  foon  terminate  in  the 
extirpation  orbanifhment  of  all  the  heretics  inclined 
to  give  difturbanee,  and  in  the  entire  filence  and 
jtibmimon  of  the  reft. 

The  arguments  of  Gardiner,  bein<r  more  a<rree- 
able  to  the  cruel  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip,  were 

better 
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better  received ;    and  though  Pole  pleaded,  as  is  C  H  a  P. 

•  -  XXXV  If 

affirmed e,  the  advice  of  the  emperor,  who  recom-  L"  J, 
mended  it  to  his  daughter-in-law  not  to  exercife  i$s5> 
violence  againft  the  proteflants,  and  defired  her  to 
confider  his  own  example,  who,  after  endeavouring 
through  his  whole  life  to  extirpate  herefy,  had  in  the 
end  reaped  nothing  but  confufion  and  difappoint- 
ment,  the  fcheme  of  toleration  was  entirely  rejected. 
It  was  determined  to  let  looie  the  laws  in  their  full 
vigour  againil  the  reformed  religion ;  and  England 
was  foon  filled  with  fcenes  of  horror,  which  have 
ever  fmce  rendered  the  catholic  religion  the  objecl; 
of  general  deteftation,  and  which  prove,  that  no 
human  depravity  can  equal  revenge  and  cruelty 
covered  with  the  mantle  of  religion. 

The  perfecutions  began  with  Rogers,  prebendary  violent 
of  St.  Paul's,  a  man  eminent  in  his  party  for  virtue  perfecu- 
as  well  as  for  learning.  Gardiner's  plan  was  firit  to  E^mj 
attack  men  of  that  character,  whom  he  hoped  terror 
would  bend  to  fubmiffion,  and  whofe  example, 
either  of  punifhment  or  recantation,  would  naturally 
have  influence  on  the  multitude :  But  he  found  a 
perfeverance  and  courage  in  Rogers,  which  it  may 
feem  ftrange  to  find  in  human  nature,  and  of  which 
all  ages  and  all  fetts  do  neverthelefs  furniih  many 
examples.  Rogers,  befide  the  care  of  his  own  pre- 
fervation,  lay  under  other  powerful  temptations  to 
compliance  :  He  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  ten  children  ;  yet  fuch  was  his  ferenity  after  his 
condemnation,  that  the  jailors,  it  is  faid,  waked 
him  from  a-  found  deep  when  the  hour  of  his  execu- 
tion approached.  He  had  defired  to  fee  his  wife 
before  he  died  ;  but  Gardiner  told  him,  that  he  was 

e  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Heylin,  p.  47.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
Charles  gave  any  fuch  advice  :  For  he  himfelf  was  at  this  very  time 
proceeding  with  great  violence  in  perfecuting  the  reformed  in  Flan- 
ders.    Bentivoglio,  part  i.  lib,  i. 
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c  H  A  P.  a  pried,  and   could  not  poflibly  have  a  wife ;  thus- 
XXXVII.   joining  infult   to  cruelty.       Rogers  was  burnt  in 
Smithfieldf. 

Hooper,  bifhop  of  Glocefter,  had  been  tried 
at  the  fame  time  with  Rogers  ;  but  was  fent  to  his 
own  diocefe  to  be  executed.  This  circumftance  was 
contrived  to  ftrike  the  greater  terror  into  his  flock  ; 
but  it  was  a  fource  of  confolation  to  Hooper,  who 
rejoiced  in  giving  teitimony  by  his  death  to  that 
doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  preached  among 
them.  Whenjbe  was  tied  to  t)i^  (take,  aftoolwas 
fet  before  him,  and  the  pardon  laid  upon  it, 

h  it  was  Hill  in  his  power  to  merit  by  a  recanta- 
:   Bur  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed;  and  ch< 
fully  prepared  himfeti  tor  that  dreadful  punifhment 
to  which  he  eeJ.     He  fufiered  it  in  its 

full  feve  ind,  which  was  violent,  blew 

t'le  fame  of  the  reeds  from  his  body:  The  faggots 
veil,  and  did  not  kindle  eafily:  All  his  lower 
parts  were  coniumed  before  his  vitals  were  attacked  : 
One  of  his  hands  dropped  oft":  With  the  other  he 
continue  J  to  beat  his  bread  :  He  was  heard  to  pray 
and  to  "  rt  the  people  ;  till  his  tongue,  fwojn  with 
the  violence  of  his  agony,  c  mid  no  longer  permit 
him  utterance.     He  wa  quarters  of  an  hour 

in  torture,  which  he  bore  with  inflexible  conuancy2. 
Sanbrrs  was  burned   at   Coventry  :  A  pardon 
alio  ottered  him  ;   but   he   rejected  it,  and  em- 
braced the  (lake,  faying,   kt  Welcome  the  erofs  of 
"  Chxift!  welcome  everlafting  life !"     Taylor,  par- 
Tlladlev,  was   puniflied  by  fire  in  that  place, 
dedbyhi  nt  friends  and  parimioners, 

"When  tied   to   the  flake,  he  rchearied   a   pfalm  in 
,'iui  :    One    of  his  guards   f truck   him   in  the 

•'  Fc  .    \  p.  119.    Burnet,  vol.  v.  p.  3   1 

z  Fox.  vol.  Hi.  p.  i4^>    '         Buraet,   vol.  ii.   p.  301.     II- 
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mouth,  and  bade  him  fpeak  Latin  :  Another,    in  a  c  H  A  i\ 
rage,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  halbert,  ^ 
which  happily  put  an  end  to  his  torments. 

There  was  one  Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Win- 
chefter,  inflamed  with  fuch  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  that 
having  been  engaged  in  difpute  with  an  Arian,  he 
fpit  in  his  adverfary's  face  to  fhew  the  great  detefta- 
tion  which  he  had  entertained  againlt  that  herefy. 
He  afterwards  wrote  a  treatife  to  juflify  this  un- 
mannerly expreflion  of  zeal :  He  faid,  that  he  was 
led  to  it  in  order  to  relieve  the  forrow  conceived 
from  fuch  horrid  blafphemy,  and  to  fignify  how 
unworthy  fuch  a  mifcreant  was  of  being  admitted 
into  the  fociety  of  any  Chriftian  h.  Philpot  was  a 
proteilant ;  and  falling  now  into  the  hands  of  people 
as  zealous  as  himfelf,  but  more  powerful,  he  was 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  fuffered  at  Smithfield. 
It  feems  to  be  almoil  a  general  rule,  that  in  all  re- 
ligions except  the  true,  no  man  will  fuffer  martyr- 
dom who  would  not  alfo  inflict  it  willingly  -on  all 
that  differ  from  him.  The  lame  zeal  for  fpecula- 
tive  opinions  is  the  caufe  of  both. 

The  crime  for  which  almoft  all  the  proteftants 
were  condemned  was,  their  refufal  to  acknowledge 
the  real  prefence.  Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  ex- 
pected that  a  few  examples  would  ftrike  a  terror  into 
the  reformers,  finding  the  work  daily  multiply  upon 
him,  devolved  the  invidious  office  on  others,  chiefly 
on  Bonner,  a  man  of  profligate  manners,  and  of  a 
brutal  character,  who  feemed  to  rejoice  in  the  tor- 
ments of  the  unhappy  fufferers  '.  He  fometimes 
whipped  the  prifoners  with  his  own  hands,  till  he 
was  tired  with  the  violence  or  the  exercife  :  He  tore 
out  the  beard  of  a  weaver  who  refilled  to  relinquish 
his  religion ;  and  that  he  might  give  him  a  fjped- 

*  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  261.  and  Co!1.  "N0  58. 
j  Heyliir,  p.  47,  4S. 
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c  h  A  P.  men  of  burning,  he  held  his  hand  to  the  candle  till 
^  the  finews  and  veins  fhrunk  and  burft  K 

IJ55.  It  is  needlefs  to  be  particular  in  enumerating  all 

the  cruelties  practifed  in  England  during  the  courie 
of  three  years  that  thefe  perfecutions  lafted  :  The  fa- 
vage  barbarity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patient 
conftancy  on  the  other,  are  lb  fimilar  in  all  thofe 
martyrdoms,  that  the  narrative,  little  agreeable  in 
itfelf,  would  never  be  relieved  by  any  variety.  Hu- 
man nature  appears  not,  on  any  occafion,  fo  deteft- 
able,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  abfurd,  as  in  thefe 
religious  perfecutions,  which  fink  men  below  infer- 
nal fpirits  in  wickednefs,  and  below  the  beads  in 
folly.  A  few  inftances  only  may  be  worth  preferving, 
in  order,  ifpoflible,  to  warn  zealous  bigots  forever 
to  avoid  fuch  odious  and  fuch  fruitlefs  barbarity. 

Ferrar,  bilhop  of  St.  David's,  was  burned  in 
his  own  diocefe ;  and  his  appeal  to  cardinal  Pole 
was  not  attended  to l,  Ridley,  bifhop  of  London, 
and  Latimer,  formerly  bilhop  of  Worcefler,  two 
prelates  celebrated  for  learning  and  virtue,  perimed 
together  in  the  fame  flames  at  Oxford,  and  fup- 
ported  each  other's  conftancy  by  their  mutual  ex- 
hurtations.  Latimer,  when  tied  to  the  (lake,  called 
to  his  companion,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother ; 
"  we  fhall  this  dny  kindle  fuch  a  torch  in  England, 
"  as,  I  trull  in  God,  mail  never  be  extinguished." 
The  executioners  had  been  fo  merciful  (for  that  cle- 
mency may  more  naturally  be  afcribed  to  them  than 
to  the  religious  zealots)  as  to  tie  bags  of  gunpowder 
about  thefe  prelates,  in  order  to  put  a  fpeedy  period 
to  their  tortures :  The  explofion  immediately  killed 
Latimer,  who  was  in  extreme  old  age  ;  Ridley  con- 
tinued alive  during  fome  time  in  the  midft  of  the 
flames  m. 

fe  Fox,  vol.  Hi.  p.  187.  '  Ibid.  p.  ai6. 

m  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.    Heylin,  p.  5a. 
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One  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  appren-  c  }l  AP. 
tice,  having  been  feduced  by  a  pried  into  a  dii'pute,  ^  -" -*  j 
had  unwarily  denied  the  real  prefence.    Senfible  of      1555. 
his  danger,  he  immediately  ab  (bonded  ;  but  Bonner 
hiving  hold  of  his  father,  threatened  him  with  the 
greateft  feverities  if  he  did  not  produce  the  young 
man  to  ftand  his  trial.     Hunter  hearing  of  the  vex- 
ations to  which  his  father  was  expofed,  voluntarilv 
furrendered  himfelf  to  Bonner,  and  was  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  that  barbarous  prelate. 

Thomas  Haukes,  when  conducted  to  the  (lake, 
agreed  with  his  friends,  that  if  he  found  the  torture 
tolerable,  he  would  make  them  a  fignal  to  that  pur- 
pofe  in  the  midfl  of  the  flames.  His  zeal  for  the 
caufe  in  which  he  fuffered  fo  fuppoited  him  that  he 
ftretched  out  his  arms,  the  fignai  agreed  on;  and  in 
that  pofUire  he  expired J.  This  example,  with 
many  others  of  like  conftancy,  encouraged  multi- 
tudes not  only  to  fuller,  but  even  to  court  and  afpire 
to  martyrdom. 

The  tender  fex  itfelf,  as  they  have  commonly 
greater  propenfity  to  religion,  produced^  many  ex- 
amples of  the  mod:  indexible  courage  in  fupporting 
the  profefTion  of  it  againll  ail  the  fury  of  the  perfe- 
cutors.  One  execution  in  particular  was  attended 
with  circumftances  which,  even  at  that  time,  ex- 
cited alionimment  by  reafon  of  their  unufual  barba- 
rity. A  woman  in  Guernfey,  being  near  the  time 
of  her  labour  when  brought  to  the  Hake,  was 
thrown  into  fuch  agitation  by  the  torture  that  her 
belly  burll,  and  (he  was  delivered  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames.  One  of  the  guards  immediately  fnatched 
the  infant  from  the  fire,  and  attempted  to  fave  it : 
But  a  magiltrate  who  flood  by  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  back;  being  determined,  he  laid,  that  no- 
thing mould  furvive  which  fprang  from  fo  obftinate 
and  heretical  a  parent"1. 

1  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  165.  ■  Ibid.  p.  747.     Heylin,  p.  57. 

Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  33;. 
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XXXVII. 


The  perfons  condemned  to  thefe  punifhments 
were  not  convicted  of  teaching,  or  dogmatifm^, 
1J55.  contrary  to  the  eftablilhed  religion  :  They  were 
feized  merely  on  fufpicion  ;  and  articles  being  offered 
them  to  fubfcribe,  they  were  immediately  upon 
their  refufal  condemned  to  the  flames  n.  Thefe  in- 
ir.ances  of  barbarity,  fo  unufual  in  the  nation,  ex- 
cited horror  ;  the  conftancy  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
objecl  of  admiration ;  and  as  men  have  a  principle 
of  equity  engraven  in  their  minds  which  even  falfe 
religion  is  not  able  totally  to  obliterate,  they  were 
mocked  to  fee  perfons  of  probity,  of  honour,  of 
pious  difpofitions,  expofed  to  punifhments  more 
fevere  than  were  inflicted  on  the  greateft  ruffians  for 
crimes  fubverfive  of  civil  fociety.  To  exterminate 
the  whole  proteftant  party  was  known  to  be  im- 
pofiible  ;  and  nothing  could  appear  more  iniquitous, 
than  to  fubjecr.  to  torture  the  moft  confeientious  and 
courageous  among  them,  and  allow  the  cowards 
and  hypocrites  to  efcape.  Each  martyrdom,  there- 
fore, was  equivalent  to  a  hundred  fermons  againfl 
popery  ;  and  men  either  avoided  fuch  horrid  fpec- 
tacles,  or  returned  from  them  full  of  a  violent, 
though  fecret,  indignation  againfl  the  perfecutors. 
Repeated  orders  were  fent  from  the  council  to 
quicken  the  diligence  of  the  magiflrates  in  fearching 
out  heretics  ;  and  in  fome  places  the  gentry  were 
constrained  to  countenance  by  their  prefence  thofe 
barbarous  executions.  Thefe  acts  of  violence  tended 
only  to  render  the  Spanifh  government  daily  more 
odious  ;  and  Philip,  fenfible  of  the  hatred  which 
he  incurred,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  reproach 
from  himfelf  by  a  very  grofs  artifice  :  He  ordered 
his  confeflbr  to  deliver  in  his  prefence  a  fermon  in 
favour  of  toleration  ;  a  doctrine  fomewhat  extraor- 
dinary in  the  mouth  of  a  Spanifh  friar  °.  But  the 
court  finding  that  Bonner,  however  mamelefs  and 

n  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  $cC.  *  fieylin,   p.  56. 
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fevage,  would  not  bear  alone  the  whole  infamy,  foon 
threw  oil'  the  maik  ;   and  the  unrelenting  temper  of 
the  queens,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  appeared  without 
control.     A  bold  ftep  was  even  taken  towards  intro- 
ducing the  inquifition  into  England.  As  the  bifhops' 
courts,  though  extremely  arbitrary,  and  not  con- 
fined by  any   ordinary  forms  of  law,  appeared  not 
to  be  inveited  with  fufficient  power,  a  eommillion 
was  appointed,  by  authority  of  the  queen's  prero- 
gative, more  effectually  to  extirpate  herefy.  Twenty- 
one  perfons  were  named  ;  but  any  three  were  armed 
with  the   powers  of  the  whole.     The   commiflion 
runs  in  thele  terms :    "  That   lince  many  falfe  ru- 
"  mours  were  publifhed   among   the  fubjects,  and 
"  many  heretical  opinions  were  alio  fpread  among 
"  them,  the   commiilioners  were    to    inquire  into 
*c  thole,  either   by   prefentments,   by  witnefles,  or 
"  any  other  political  way  thev  could  devii'e,  and  to 
"  fearch  after   all   herefies ;    the   bringers  in,    the 
"  fellers,  the  readers  of  all  heretical -books  :  They 
t£  were  to  examine  and  punifh  all  mi(behaviours  or 
negligences  in  any  church  or  chapel ;    and  to  try 
all  priefts  that  did  not  preach  the  facrament  of  the 
altar  ;   all  perfons  that  did  not  hear  mafs,  or  come 
to  their  parim  church  to  fervice,  that  would  not 
"  go  in  proceilions,  or  did  not  take  holy  bread   or 
"  holy  water  :   And  if  they  found  any  that  did  obfti- 
"  nately  perfilt  in  fuch  herefies,  they  were  to   put 
"  them  into   the   hands  of  their  ordinaries,  to  be 
"  puniihed  according  to  the  fpiritual  laws  :   Giving 
"  the  commiilioners  full  power  to  proceed  as  their 
"  difcretions   and   confeiences  mould  direct  them, 
"  and  to  ufe  all  fuch  means  as  they  would  invent 
"  for  the  fearchmg  of  the  premifes ;  empowering 
"  them  alio  to  call  before  them  fuch  witnefles  as  they 
"  pleafed,  and  to  force  them  to  make  oath  of  fuch 
(i  things  as  might  difcover  what  they  fought  after  p." 

P  BuriKt,  vol.  ii.  coll.  2». 
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c  h  A  p.  Some  civil  powers  were  alfo  given  the  commiffionera 
}y.t  to  punifh  vagabonds  and  quarrelfome  perfons. 
MiJ-  ^°  bring  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  England 

{till  nearer  to  the  practice  of  the  inquifition,  letters 
were  wiitten  to  lord  North,  and  others,  enjoining 
them,  "  To  put  to  the  torture  fuch  obftinate  perfons 
"  as  would  not  confefs,  and  there  to  order  them  at 
ic  their  difcretion  V  Secret  fpies  alfo  and  informers 
were  employed,  according  to  the  practice  of  that 
iniquitous  tribunal.  Inftructions  were  given  to  the 
juftices  of  peace,  "  That  they  mould  call  fecretly 
"  before  them  one  or  two  honefl  perfons  within 
"  their  limits,  or  more  at  their  difcretion,  and  com- 
"  mand  them  by  oath,  or  otherwife,  that  they  fhall 
<;  fecretly  learn  and  fearch  out  fuch  perfons  as  mall 
"  evil-behave  themfelves  in  church,  or  idly,  or 
"  mall  defpife  openly  by  words,  the  king's  or 
"  queen's  proceedings,  or  go  about  to  make  any 
w  commotion,  or  tell  any  feditious  tales  or  news, 
"  And  alfo  that  the  fame  perfons  fo  to  be  appointed 
cc  mall  declare  to  the  fame  juftices  of  peace  the  ill 
"  behaviour  of  lewd  difordered  perfons,  whether  it 
"  mail  be  for  ufmg  unlawful  games,  and  fuch  other 
"  light  behaviour  of  fuch  fufpecled  perfons :  And 
"  that  the  fame  information  fhall  be  given  fecretly 
"  to  the  juftices  j  and  the  fame  juftices  fhall  call 
"  fuch  accufed  perfons  before  them,  and  examine 
"  them,  without  declaring  by  whom  they  were  ac- 
"  cufed.  And  that  the  fame  juftices  mall,  upon 
"  their  examination,  punifh  the  offenders,  accord- 
"  ing  as  their  offences  fhall  appear,  upon  the  ac- 
"  cufement  and  examination,  by  their  difcretion, 
"  either  by  open  punifhment  or  by  good  abearing  r." 
In  fome  refpeds,  this  tyrannical  edicl:  even  exceeded 
tbe  oppreflion  of  the  inquifition ;  by  introducing, 
into  every  part  of  government,  the  fame  iniquities 
which  that  tribunal  praclifes  for  the  extirpation  of 
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lierefy  only,  and  which  are  in  fome  meafure  necef-  chap. 
fary  wherever  that  end  is  earneftly  purfued.  xxxvir. 

But  the  court  had  devifed  a  more  expeditious  fii.. 
and  fummary  method  of  fupporting  orthodoxy  than 
even  the  inquifition  itfelf.  They  ifllied  a  proclama- 
tion againft  books  of  herefy,  treafon,  and  fedition  ; 
and  declared,  "  That  whoibever  had  any  of  thefe 
"  books,  and  did  not  prefently  burn  them,  without 
"  reading  them,  or  mewing  them  to  any  other  per- 
"  fon,  mould  be  efteemed  rebels  ;  and  without  any 
"  farther  delay  be  executed  by  martial  law5." 
From  the  ft  ate  of  the  Englifh  government  during 
that  period,  it  is  not  fo  much  the  illegality  of 
thefe  proceedings,  as  their  violence  and  their  per- 
nicious tendency,  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
our  cenfure. 

We  have  thrown  together  almoft  all  the  proceed- 
ings againft  heretics,  though  carried  on  during  a 
courfe  of  three  years ;  that  we  may  be  obliged,  as 
little  as  poffible,  to  return  to  fuch  fnocking  violences 
and  barbarities.  It  is  computed,  that  in  that  time 
two  hundred  and  feventy-feven  perfons  were  brought 
to  the  flake  ;  befides  thofe  who  were  punifhed  by 
imprifonment,  fines,  and  confiscations.  Among 
thofe  who  fuffered  by  fire  were  five  bifnops,  twenty- 
one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen,  eighty-four 
tradefmen,  one  hundred  hufhandmen,  fervants,  and 
labourers,  fifty-five  women,  and  four  children. 
This  perfevering  cruelty  appears  aftonifhing  ;  yet  is 
it  much  inferior  to  what  has  been  praclifed  in  other 
countries.  A  great  author '  computes,  that  in  the 
Netherlands  alone,  from  the  time  that  the  edict,  of 
Charles  V.  was  promulgated  againft  the  reformers, 
there  had  been  fifty  thoufand  perfons  hanged,  be- 
headed, buried  alhre,  or  burnt,  on  account  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  in  France  the  number  had  alfo  been 
considerable.     Yet  in  both  countries,  as  the  fame 
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c  h  a  r.  author  fubjoins,  the  progrefs  of  the  new opini 

•  inftead  of  being  checked,  was  rather  forwarded  by 
thefe  perfecutions. 

The  burning  of  heretics  was  a  very  natural  me- 
thod of  reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  Romifh 
communion  ;  and  little  felicitation  was  requifite  to 
engage  the  pope  to  receive  the  ilrayed  flock,  from 
which  he  reaped  Inch  eonhderable  profit :  Yet  was 
there  a  folemn  embaiTy  lent  to  Rome,  crinfiftirig  of 
fir  Anthony  Brown,  created  vifcount  Montacute, 
the  biihop  of  Ely,  and  fir  Edward  Carrie;  in  order 
to  carry  the  fubmiflions  of  England,  and  beg  to  be 
re-admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the  catholic  church  u. 
Paid  IV.  after  a  fhort  interval,  now  filled  the  papal 
chair  ;  the  moil  haughty  pontiff  that  during  feveral 
ages  had  been  elevated  to  that  dignity.  He  was 
•offended  that  Mary  Hill  retained  among  her  titles 
that  of  queen  of  Ireland ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  it 
belonged  to  him  alone,  as  he  law  caufe,  either  to 
erect  new  kingdoms,  or  aboiiih  the  old :  But  to 
avoid  all  difpute  with  the  new  converts,  he  thought 
proper  to  erect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  and  he  then 
admitted  the  title,  as  if  it  had  been  afTumed  from 
his  conceiiion.  This  was  a  ufual  artifice  of  the 
popes,  to  give  allowance  to  what  they  could  not 
prevent vv,  and  afterwards  pretend  that  princes,  while 
they  exerciied  their  own  powers,  were  only  acting 
bv  authority  from  the  papacy.  And  though  Paul 
had  at  Jirlt  intended  to  oblige  Mary  formally  to 
recede  from  this  title  before  lie  would  bellow  it  upon 
her  ;  he  found  it  prudent  to  proceed  in  a  lefs  haughty 
manner  . 

Another  point  in  difcufllon  between  the  pope  and 
the  Engiifh  ambaiTadofs  was  not  fp  eafily  terminated. 
Paul  infilled,  that  the  property  and  poflefiions  of 
the  church  mould  be  reitored  to  the  utternioft  far- 
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tniriff  :  That  whatever  belonged  to  God  could  never  c  H  A  p- 

-  XXX\'il 

by  any  law  be  converted  to  profane  uies,  and  every  ^J- -  ^ 
perfon  who  detained  fuch  pofleflions  was  in  a  ftate  of  i0-jS. 
eternal  damnation  :  'i'hat  he  would  willingly,  in  con- 
iideration  of  the  humble  fubmifhons  of  the  Knglifh, 
make  them  a  prefent  of  theje  ecclefiaftical  revenues ; 
but  fuch  a  conceilion  exceeded  his  power,  and  the 
people  might  be  certain  that  fo  great  a  profanation 
of  holy  things  would  be  a  perpetual  anathema  upon 
them,  and  would  biaft  all  their  future  felicity  :  That 
if  they  would  truly  mew  their  filial  piety,  they  mud 
reftore  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the 
Romiih  church,  and  Peter's  pence  among  the  reft; 
nor  could  they  expect  that  this  apoiile  would  open  to 
them  the  gates  of  paradife,  while  they  detained  from 
him  his  patrimony  on  earth  %  Thefe  earncft  remon-. 
ftrances  being  tranfmitted  to  Englajod,  though  they 
had  little  influence  on  the  nation,  operated  power- 
fully on  the  queen;  who  was  determined,  in  order 
<T.o  eafe  her  confeience,  to  reftore  all  the  church  lands 
which  were  ft  ill  in  the  pouefllon  of  the  crown  :  And 
the  more  to  dilplay  her  zeal,  the  erected  anew  fome 
convents  and  monasteries,  notwithstanding  the  low 
condition  of  the  exchequer 7.  When  this  meafure 
was  debated  in  council,  fome  members  objected, 
that  if  fuch  a  confiderable  part  of  the  revenue  were 
diimembered,  the  dignity  of  the  crown  would  fall 
to  decay  ;  but  the  queen  replied,  that  fhe  preferred 
the  falvation  of  her  foul  to  ten  fuch  kingdoms  as 
England  \  Thefe  imprudent  meafures  would  not 
probably  have  taken  place  fo  eafily,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  death  of  Gardiner,  which  happened  about  this 
time:  The  great  feal  was  given  to  fcleathe,  arch- 
bilhop  of  York ;  that  an  ecckfiaftic  might  iiill  be 
poifeifed  of  that  high  oilice,  and  lie  better  enabled 
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v  HA  F'  by  his  authority  to  forward  the  perfecutions  againft 
the  reformed. 

These  perfecutions  were  now  become  extremely 
odious  to  the  nation ;  and  the  effects  of  the  public 
difcontent  appeared  in  the  new  parliament  fum- 
nioned  to  meet  at  Weft  minder  \  A  bill c  was  paifed, 
reftorins;  to  the  church  the  tenths  and  firrc-fruits, 
and  all  the  impropriations  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown;  but  though  this  matter  directly 
concerned  none  but  the  queen  herfelf,  great  oppofi- 
tion  was  made  to  the  bill  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
An  application  being  made  for  a  fubhdy  uuring  two 
years,  and' for  two  fifteenths,  the  latter  wm  rtfufed 
by  the  commons  ;  and  many  members  faid,  that 
while  the  crown  was  thus  defpoiling  itfelf  of  its  re- 
venue, it  was  in  vain  to  bellow  riches  upon  it.  The 
parliament  rejected  a  bill  for  obliging  the  exiles  to 
return  under  certain  penalties,  and  another  for  in- 
capacitating fuch  as  were  remifs  in  the  profecution 
of  herefy  from  being  juihces  or  peace.     The  queen.* 

MhDcc.     finding  the  intractable  humour  of   the  commons, 
thought  proper  to  diffolve  the  parliament. 

The  fpirit  of  oppofition  which  began  to  prevail 
in  parliament  was  the  more  likely  to  be  vexatious  to 
Mary,  as  fhe  was  otherwife  in  very  bad  humour  on 
account  of  her  hufiband's  abfence,  who,  tired  of  her 
importunate  love  and  jealoufy,  and  finding  his  au- 
thority extremely  limited  in  England,  had  laid  hold 
of  the  firft  opportunity  to  leave  her,  and  had  gone 
over  lad  fummer  to  the  emperor  in  Flanders.  The 
indifference  and  neglect  of  Philip,  added  to  the  dif- 
appointment  in  her  imagined  pregnancy,  threw  her 
Into  deep  melancholy  ;  and  fhe  gave  vent  to  her 
fpleen,  by  daily  enforcing  the  perfecutions  againfl 
the  proteftants,  and  even  by  expreilions  of  rage 
againit  all  her  fubjects ;  by  whom  Ihe  knew  herfelf 
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to  be  hated,  and  whofe  oppofition,  in  refufmg  an  xxxvir 
entire  compliance  with  Philip,  was  the  caufe,  me  y_l-  -    *» 
believed,  why  he  had  alienated  his  affections  from      15 fi- 
ller, and  afforded  her   fo  little  of   his  company d. 
The  lefs  return  her  love  met  with,  the  more  it  in- 
creafed  ;  and  Ihe  paffed  mod  of  her  time  in  folitude, 
where  (he  gave  vent  to  her  paflion,  either  in  tears, 
or  in  writing  fond  epiftles  to  Philip,  who  feldom 
returned  her  any  aniwer,  and  fearcely  deigned  to 
pretend  any  fentiment  of  love  or  even  of  gratitude 
towards  her.     The  chief   part    of  government   to  The 
which  flie  attended  was  the  extorting  of  money  from  extorti- 
her  people,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  demands  ;   and  as  ons. 
the  parliament  had  granted  her  but  a  lcanty  fupply, 
ihe  had  recourfe  to  expedients  very  violent  and  irre- 
gular.    She  levied  a  loan  of  60,000  pounds  upon  a 
thoufand  perfons,  of  whofe  compliance,  either  en 
account  of  their  riches  or  their  affections  to  her,  Ihe 
held  herfelf  bed  affured  :  But  that  fum  not  funking, 
fhe  exacted  a  general  loan  on  every  one  who  poffeiicd 
twenty  pounds  a-year.     This  impofition  lay  heavv 
on  the  gentry,  who  were  obliged  many  of  them  to 
retrench  their  expences,  and  difmiis  their  fervants, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to   comply  with   her  de- 
mands :  And  as  thefe  fervants,  accuffomed  to  idle- 
nefs,    and  having  no  means  of   fubfiftence,    com- 
monly betook  themfelves  to  theft  and  robbery,  the 
queen    publifhed    a    proclamation,    by    which    me 
obliged  their  former  mafters   to  take  them  back  to 
their  iervicp.     She  levied  60,000  marks  on   7000 
yeomen,    who  had  not  contributed  to  the  former 
loan;   and  fhe  exacted  36,000  pounds  more  from 
the  merchants.    In  order  to  eng-aee  fome  Londoners 
to  comply  more  willingly  with  her  multiplied  cxror- 
tions,    (he    palled    an    edict,    prohibiting  for  four 
months  the  exporting  of  any  Englifh  cloth  or  kerfey 
to  the  Netherlands  ;  an  expedient  which  procured  a 
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c  ™  A  P.  good  market  for  fuch  as  had  already  fent  any  quantity 
^  _  _J  of  cloth  thither.  Her  rapacioufnefs  engaged  her  to 
ijii-  give  endlefs  difturbance  and  interruption  to  com- 
merce. The  Englifh  company  fettled  in  Antwerp 
having  refilled  her  a  loan  of  40,000  pounds,  me 
daTembled  her  refentment  till  ihe  found  that  they  had 
bought  and  (hipped  great  quantities  of  cloth  for 
Antwerp  fair,  which  was  approaching  :  She  then  laid 
an  embargo  on  the  ihips,  and  obliged  the  merchants 
to  grant  her  a  loan  of  the  40,000  pounds  at  firit  de- 
manded, to  engage  for  the  payment  01  20,000  pounds 
more  at  a  limited  time,  and  to  fubinit  to  an  arbitrary 
impofition  of  twenty  millings  on  each  piece.  Some 
time  after  me  was  informed,  that  the  Italian  mer- 
chants had  ihipped  above  40,000  pieces  of  cloth  for 
the  Levant,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  her  a  crown 
a-piece,  the  uiual  impofition  :  She  ltruck  a  bargain 
with  the  merchant  adventurers  in  London;  prohibited 
the  foreigners  from  making  any  exportation  ;  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Englifh  merchants,  in  conftderation 
of  this  iniquity,  the  mm  of  50,000  pounds,  and  an 
impofition  or  four  crowns  on  each  piece  of  clorh 
eh  they  mould  export.  She  attempted  to  borrow 
great  funis  abroad;  but  her  credit  was  fo  low,  that 
•though  me  offered  14  per  cent,  to  the  city  of  Antwerp 
for  a  loan  ot  30,000  pounds,  flic  could  not  obtain  it, 
till  ihe  compelled  the  city  of  London  to  be  furety  for 
her  \  All  theie  violent  expedients  were  employed, 
while  me  herfelf  was  in  profound  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  had  vihfely  no  occafion  tor  money  but  to 
fupplv  the  demands  of  a  huihand,  who  gave  attention 
onlv  to  his  own  convenience,  and  mowed  himielf 
entirely  indifferent  about  her  interelrs. 
Fh<  <■•,)-  ■      Philip  was  now  become  tnafter  of  all  the  wealth 
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tenfive  dominions  in  F.urope,  by  the  voluntary  re-  c  Jf  4P* 
ftgnatibn  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who,  though  ^  _~  _\_  ^ 
itill  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  had  taken  adifguft  to  1355. 
the  world,  and  was  determined  to  feek,  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  retreat,  for  that  happinefs  which  he  had 
in  Vain  purfued  amidft  the  tumults  of  war,  and  the 
reftlefs  projects  of  ambition.  He  fummoiied  the  2jthOa:. 
Hates  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  ieating  himfelf 
on  the  throne  for  the  kill  time,  explained  to  his 
fubjects  the  reafons  of  his  refignation,abfolved  them 
from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and,  devolving  his  au- 
thority on  Philip,  told  him,  that  his  paternal  ten- 
dernefs  made  him  weep,  when  he  reflected  on  the 
burden  which  he  impoled  upon  him  ' .  He  incul- 
cated on  him  the  great  and  only  duty  of  a  prince, 
the  fludy  of  his  people's  happinefs  ;  and  reprefented 
how  much  preferable  it  was  to  govern  by  atfection 
rather  than  by  fear  the  nations  fubjected  to  his  do- 
minion. The  cool  reflections  of  age  now  di  covered 
to  him  the  emptinefs  of  his  former  purfuits ;  and  he 
found  that  the  vain  fchemes  of  extending  his  empire 
had  been  the  lource  of  endlefs  oppofition  and  diiaD- 
pointment,  and  kept  himfelf,  his  neighbours,  and 
his  fubje&s,  in  perpetual  inquietude,  and  had  fruf- 
rrated  the  lole  end  of  government,  the  felicitv  of  the 
nations  committed  to  his  care ;  an  object  which 
5  with  Ids  oppofition,  and  which,  if  fteadily 
purfued,  can  alone  convey  a  lafting  and  folid 
iatisiacticn. 

A  tew  months  after  he  refigned  to  Philip  hi-s  \k&, 
other  dominions  ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  licet, 
failed  to  Spain;,  and  took  his  journey  to  St.  Juft,  a 
monafterv  in  Eitremadura,  which,  being  fituated  in 
a  happy  climate,  and  amidir.  the  gfeateft  beautfes  of 
nature,  he  had  chofen  for  the  place  of  his  reti\.  L 
When  he  arrived  at  Burgos  he  found,  by  the  thin- 
nefs  of  his  ccurt,  and  the  negligent  attendance  of  the 
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chap.  Spanifh  grandees,  that  he  was  no  longer  emperor  ; 

^  '_j  and  though  this  obfervation  might  convince  him  ftill 
jj-56.  more  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  make  him  more 
heartily  defpife  what  he  had  renounced,  he  Sighed 
to  find  that  all  former  adulation  and  obeilance  had 
been  paid  to  his  fortune,  not  to  his  perfon.  With 
better  reafon  was  he  Struck  with  the  ingratitude  of 
his  fon  Philip,  who  obliged  him  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  fmall  pennon  which  he  had 
referred  ;  and  this  dlfap points  .lent  in  his  domeftic 
enjoyments  gave  him  a  fenfihle  concern.  JHe  pur- 
fued,  however,  his  refolution  with  inflexible  con- 
stancy ;  and,  (hutting  himfelf  up  in  his  retreat,  he 
exerted  fuch  felf-command,  that  he  reltrained  even 
his  curiofity  from  any  inquiry  concerning  the  trans- 
actions of  the  world,  which  he  had  entirely  aban- 
doned. The  fencing  again*!  the  pains  and  infirmi- 
ties under  which  he  laboured  occupied  a  great  part 
of  his  time ;  and  during  the  intervals  he  employed 
his  leifure  either  in  examining  the  controversies  of 
theology,  with  which  his  age  had  been  fo  much  agi- 
tated, and  which  he  had  hitherto  confidered  only  in 
a  political  light,  or  in  imitating  the  works  of  re- 
nowned artiits,  particularly  in  mechanics,  of  which 
he  had  always  been  a  great  admirer  and  encouragcr. 
He  is  faid  to  have  here  diicovered  a  propenfity  to 
the  new  doctrines  ;  and  to  have  frequently  dropped 
hints  of  this  unexpected  alteration  in  his  fentiments. 
Having  amufed  himfelf  with  the  construction  of 
clocks  and  watches,  he  thence  remarked  how  im- 
practicable the  object  was  in  which  he  had  fo  much 
employed  himfelf  during  his  grandeur ;  and  how  im- 
poffible  that  he,  who  never  could  frame  two  ma- 
chines that  would  go  exactly  alike,  could  ever  be  able 
to  make  all  mankind  concur  in  the  fame  belief  and 
opinion.     He  iurvived  his  retreat  two  years. 

The  emperor  Charles  had  very  early  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  found  the  difficulty  of  governing 
fuch  diitant  dominions  j  and  he  had  made  his  bro- 
ther 
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ther  Ferdinand  be  eletted  king  of  the  Romans ;  with  C  H  A  P. 
a  view  to  his  inheriting  the  Imperial  dignity,  as  well  xxxvll-^ 
as  his  German  dominions.  But  having  afterwards  i„$. 
enlarged  his  ichemes,  and  formed  plans  of  aggran- 
difmg  his  family,  he  regretted  that  he  muft  difmem- 
ber  fuch  confiderable  dates ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
engage  Ferdinand,  by  the  moil  tempting  offers,  and 
molt  earned  felicitations,  to  yield  up  his  pretentions 
in  favour  of  Philip.  Finding  his  attempts  fruitlefs, 
he  had  refigned  the  Imperial  crown  with  his  other 
dignities  ;  and  Ferdinand,  according  to  common 
form,  applied  to  the  pope  for  his  coronation.  The 
arrogant  pontiff  refufed  the  demand  ;  and  pretended, 
that  though  on  the  death  of  an  emperor  he  was 
obliged  to  crown  the  prince  elected,  yet,  in  the  cafe 
of  a  refignation,  the  right  devolved  to  the  holy  fee, 
and  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  appoint  an  em- 
peror. The  conduct  of  Paul  was  in  every  thing 
conformable  to  thefe  lofty  pretenfions.  He  thun- 
dered always  in  the  ears  of  all  ambaifadors,  that  he 
flood  in  no  need  of  the  affiftance  of  any  prince  ;  that 
he  was  above  all  potentates  of  the  earth  ;  that  he 
would  not  accuitom  monarchs  to  pretend  to  a  fami- 
liarity or  equality  with  him  ;  that  it  belonged  to  him 
to  alter  and  regulate  kingdoms  ;  that  he  was  fucceifor 
of  thofe  who  had  depofed  kings  and  emperors  ;  and 
that,  rather  than  fubmit  to  any  thing  below  his  dig- 
nity, he  would  fet  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world.  He  went  fo  far,  as  at  table,  in  the  prefence 
of  many  perfons,  and  even  openly,  in  a  public  con- 
fiftory,  to  fay,  that  he  would  not  admit  any  kings  for 
his  companions  ;  they  were  all  his  fubject.s,  and  he 
would  hold  them  under  thefe  feet :  So  faying,  he 
damped  on  the  ground  with  his  old  and  infirm  limbs: 
For  he  was  now  paft  fourfcore  years  of  age  e. 

The  world  cculdnot  forbear  making  a  comparifon 
between  Charles  V.  a  prince  who,  though  educated 
amidft  wars  and  intrigues  of  ftate,  had  prevented  the 

e  father  Paul,  lib.  v. 

decline 
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c  H  VP.  decline  of  age,  and  had  defcended  from  the  throne, 
VH.  in  order   to  let  apart  an  interval  for  thought  and 

* v '  rejection,  and  a  pried  who,  in  the  extremity  of  old 

S5  '  age,  exulted  in  his  dominion,  and,  from  reft  lefs  am- 
bition and  revenge,  was  throwing  all  nations  into 
combultion.  Paul  had  entertained  the  moil  inve- 
terate amnion  Ly  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and 
though  a  truce  of  five  years  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  he  excited  Henry,  by  his 
folicitations,  to  break  it,  and  promifed  to  afiilt  him 
in  recovering  Naples,  and  the  dominions  to  which 
he  laid  claim  in  Italy  ;  a  project  which  had  ever 
proved  hurtful  to  the  predeceiibrs  of  that  monarch. 
He  himfelf  engaged  in  hoftilities  with  the  duke  of 
Alva,  viceroy  of  Naples  ;  and  Guife  being  lent  wilh 
farces  to  fupport  him,  the  renewal  o£  w;tr  between 
the  two  crowns  feemed  almbft  inevitable.  Philip, 
ugh  lei's  warlike  than  his  father,  was  no  lefs  am- 
bitious  ;  and  he  truited,  that  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
cabinet,  where  he  believed  his  caution  and  fecrecy 
and  prudence  gave  him  the  fuperiority,  he  ihould 
be  able  to  fubclue  all  his  enemies,  and  extend  his  au- 
thority and  dominion.  For  this  reafon,  as  weil  as 
from  the  deiire  of  fettling  his  new  empire,  hewifhed. 
fcp  maintain  peace  with  France  ;  but  when  he  found, 
that  without  facrificmg  his  honour  it  was  impoiiible 
for  him  to  overlook  the  hoftile  attempts  of  Ilenrv, 
he  prepared  for  war  with  great  induitry.  In  order 
to  give  himfelf  the  more  advantage,  he  was  deiirous 
of  embarking  England  in  the  quarrel ;  and  though 
the  queen  was  ot  herfelf  extremely  averfe  to  that 
meafure,  he  hoped  that  the  devoted  fbndnefs  which, 
notwithfiauding  repeated  inib.nces  of  hisindillerence, 
ftie  ftill  bore  to  him,  would  effectual!  v  fecqnd  his 
applications.  Had  the  matter  indeed  depended 
folelv  en  her,  fhe  was  incapable  of  refilling  ber  imf- 
band's  commands ;  but  fhe  had  little  weight  wilh 
her  council,  if  ill  lefs  with  her  people  ;  and  her  go- 
vernment, which   was   every  day  becoming  ri 

lous, 
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coi'.us,  feemed  unable  to  maintain itfelf  even  during  c  h  a  p. 
the  mod  profound  tranquillity,  much  more  if  a  war  ,XXXA  IL 
were  kindled  with  France,  and  what  feemed  an  in-      H^ 
evitable  confequence,   with  Scotland,  fupported  by 
that  powerful  kingdom. 

An  act  of  barbarity  was  this  year  exercifed  in  Execution 
England,  which,  added  to  many  other  inftances  of  of  Cian- 
the  fame  kind,  tended  to  render  the  government 
extremely  unpopular.  Cranmer  had  long  been  de- 
tained prifoner  ;  but  the  queen  now  determined  to 
bring  him  to  punilhment ;  and,  in  order  the  naore 
fully  to  fatiate  her  vengeance,  me  refolved  to  pu- 
niih  him  for  herefy,  rather  than  for  treafon.  He 
was  cited  by  the  pope  to  Hand  his  trial  at  Rome  ; 
and  though  he  was  known  to  be  kept  in  clofe  cuflody 
at  Oxford,  he  was,  upon  his  not  appearing,  con- 
demned as  contumacious.  Bonner  bimop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Thirleby  of  Ely,  were  fent  to  degrade  him; 
and  the  former  executed  the  melancholy  ceremony 
with  all  the  joy  and  exultation  which  fuited  his  la- 
vage nature  f.  The  implacable  fpirit  of  the  queen, 
not  Satisfied  with  the  eternal  damnation  of  Cranmer, 
-which  flie  believed  inevitable,  and  with  the  execu- 
tion of  that  dreadful  fentence  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned, prompted  her  alfo  to  feek  the  ruin  of  his 
honour,  and  the  infamy  of  his  name.  Perfons  were 
employed  to  attack  him,  not  in  the  way  of  depu- 
tation, agaiftft  which  he  was  fufficiently  armed  ;  but 
by  flattery,  infinuation,  and  addrefs  ;  by  represent- 
ing the  dignities  to  which  his  character  Hill  entitled 
him,  if  he  would  merit  them  by  a  recantation ;  by 
giving  hopes  of  long  enjoying  thofe  powerful  friends 
whom  his  beneficent  difpoiition  had  attached  to  him 
during  the  courfe  of  his  profperity  ?.  Overcome  by 
the  fond  love  of  life,  terrified  by  the  profpecl  of 
thofe  tortures  which  awaited  him  ;  he  allowed,  in. 
an  unguarded  hour,  the  fentiments  of  nature  to  pre- 

f  Mem.  of  Craiun.  p.  375.  s  Hejlin,  p.  55.     Mem.  p.  3R3. 
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CHAP,  vail  over  his  refolution,  and  he  agreed  to  fubfcribe 
XXXVII.  t}le  doctrines  of  the  papal  fupremacy,  and  of  the 
^"X^.-'  real  prefence.  The  court,  e«|ually  perfidious  and 
cruel,  were  determined  that  this  recamation  mould 
avail  him  nothing  ;  and  they  lent  orders  that  he 
fhould  be  required  to  acknowledge  his  errors  in 
church  before  the  whole  people,  and  that  he  mould 
March  %i.  thence  be  immediately  carried  to  execution.  Cran- 
mer,  whether  that  he  had  received  a  fecret  intima- 
tion of  their  defign,  or  had  repented  of  his  weak- 
nefs,furprifed  the  audience  by  a  contrary  declaration. 
He  faid,  that  he  was  well  apprifed  of  the  obedience 
which  he  owed  to  his  fovereign  and  the  laws  ;  but 
this  duty  extended  no  farther  than  to  fubmit  pa- 
tiently to  their  commands,  and  to  bear,  without 
reiiitance,  whatever  hardships  they  mould  im- 
pofe  upon  him  :  That  a  iuperior  duty,  the  duty 
which  lie  owed  to  his  Maker,  obliged  him  to  fpeak 
truth  on  all  occafions,  and  not  to  relinquish,  by  a 
bafe  denial,  the  holy  doctrine  which  the  Supreme 
Being  had  revealed  to  mankind :  That  there  was 
one  mifcarriage  in  his  life,  of  which,  above  all 
others,  he  ieverely  repented  ;  the  infmcere  declara- 
tion  of  faith  to  which  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  con- 
fent,  and  which  the  fear  of  death  alone  had  extorted 
from  him  :  That  he  took  this  opportunity  of  aton- 
ing for  his  error,  by  a  fincere  and  open  recantation ; 
and  was  willing  to  feal,  with  his  blood,  that  doc- 
trine which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  communicated 
from  Heaven  :  And  that,  as  his  hand  had  erred,  by 
betraying  his  heart,  it  fhould  firft  be  puniihed,  by 
a  fevere  but  jufr  doom,  and  mould  firft  pay  the 
forfeit  of  its  offences.  He  was  thence  led  to  the 
flake,  amidft  the  iiifuits  of  the  catholics  ;  and, 
having  now  fummoned  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind, 
he  bore  their  fcorn,  as  well  as  the  torture  of  his 
punifhment,  with  fmgular  fortitude.  He  ftretched 
out  his  hand,  and,  without  betraying,  either  by  his 
countenance  or  motions,  the  leaft  figa  of  weaknefs, 

or 
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e>r  even  of  feeling,  he  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  was  C  H  a  t\ 
entirely  confumed.  Kis  thoughts  feemed  wholly  uvAX^ IT^ 
occupied  with  reflections  on  his  former  fault,  and  he  IJ56. 
called  aloud  feveral  times,  This  hand  has  offended. 
Satisfied  with  that  atonement,  he  then  difcovered  a 
ferenity  in  his  countenance  ;  and  when  the  fire  at- 
tacked his  body,  he  feemed  to  be  quite  infenfible  of 
his  outward  fuiierings,  and,  by  the  force  of  hope  and 
refolution,  to  have  collected  his  mind  altogether 
within  itfelf,  and  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  flames. 
It  is  pretended,  that,  after  his  body  was  confumed, 
his  heart  was  found  entire  and  untouched  amidfl  the 
aihes  ;  an  event  which,  as  it  Tvas  the  emblem  of  his 
conflancy,  was  fondly  believed  by  the  zealous  pro- 
teftants.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  merit  ; 
pofTeffed  of  learning  and  capacity,  and  adorned  with, 
candour,  fmcerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all  thofe 
virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him  ufeful  and 
amiable  in  fociety.  His  moral  qualities  procured 
him  univerfal  refpecl ;  and  the  courage  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, though  he  fell  fhort  of  the  rigid  inflexibility 
obferved  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  pro- 
teflant  party  h. 

After  Cranmer's  death  cardinal  Pole,  who  had 
now  taken  prieft's  orders,  was  inftalled  in  the  fee  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  was  thus,  by  this  office,  as  well  as 
by  his  commiffion  of  legate,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  But  though  he  was  averfe 
to  all  fanguinary  methods  of  converting  heretics, 
and  deemed  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  the  more 
effectual,  as  the  more  laudable  expedient  for  that 
purpofe  | ;  he  found  his  authority  too  weak  to  op- 
pofe  the  barbarous  and  bigoted  difpofition  of  the 
queen  and  of  her  counfellors.  Fie  himfelf,  he 
knew,  had  been  fufpecled  of  Lutheranifm  j  and  as 


h  Burnet,  vol.ii.  p.  331,  33*5  &c.      Godwin,  p.  2S?» 
*  Burnet,  vol.ii.  p, 324,  33  j. 
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c  ti  A  P.  Paul,  the  reigning  pope,  was  a  furious  perfecutor, 
.    _  ™\  an<^  h*;;  Perf°na^  enemy,  he  was  prompted,   by  the 
sssf1,      modefty  of  his  difpofnion,  to  referve  his  credit  for 
other  occafions,  in  which  he  had  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs  . 
*557«  The  great  object  of  the  queen  was  to  engage  the 

nation  in  the  war  which  was  kindled  between  France 
and  Spain  ;  and  cardinal  Pole,  with  many  other 
couniellors,  openly  and  zealouily  oppofed  this  mea- 
fure.  Befides  iniifting  on  the  marriage  articles, 
which  provided  againft  fuch  an  attempt,  they  re- 
prefented  the  violence  of  the  domeflic  factions  in 
England,  and  the  difordered  Hate  of  the  finances  ; 
and  they  foreboded,  that  the  tendency  of  all  thefe 
mealures  was  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  a  total  de- 
pendence on  Spaniih  counfels.  Philip  had  come 
to  London  in  order  to  fupport  his  partifans  ;  and 
he  told  the  queen,  that  if  he  were  not  gratified  in 
fo  reasonable  a  requeil,  he  never  more  would  fet 
foot  in  England.  This  declaration  extremely 
heightened  her  zeal  for  promoting  his  interefls,  and 
overcoming- the  inflexibility  of  her  council.  After 
employing  other  menaces  of  a  more  violent  nature, 
fhe  threatened  to  difniifs  all  of  them,  and  to  appoint 
couniellors  more  obfequious  ;  yet  could  fhe  not  pro- 
cure a  vote  for  declaring  war  with  France.  At 
length,  one  Stafford  and  fome  other  confpirators 
we:  e  detected  in  a  defign  of  furpriiing  Scarborough  '; 
and  a  confeilion  being  extorted  from  them,  that 
they  had  been  encouraged  by  Henry  in  the  attempt, 
the  queen's  importunity  prevailed  ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  make  this  act  of  hoitility,  with  others  of 
a  like  fecret  ami  doubtful  nature,  the  ground  of  the 
quarrel.  War  was  accordingly  declared  againft 
France  ; .  and  preparations  were  every  where  made 
for  attacking  that  kingdom. 

k  Heylin,  p.  68,  69.     Burnet,  vol. ft.  p.  327. 

1  lit;  hn,  p.  7a.  Burnet,  vol.  ii.' J).  551.  Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs. 
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The  revenue  of  England  at  that  time  little  ex-  Chap. 
Ceeded  300,000  pounds  m.  Any  confiderable  fup-  x*  ^*\ 
plies  could  fcarcely  be  expected  from  parliament,  I5-T. 
confidering  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  nation  ; 
jmd  as  the  war  would  fenfibly  diminifh  that  branch 
arifing  from  the  cuftoms,  the  finances,  it  was  fore- 
feen,  would  fall  fhort  even  of  the  ordinary  charges 
of  government ;  and  muft  ftill  prove  more  unequal 
to  the  expences  of  war.  But  though  the  queen 
owed  great  arrears  to  all  her  fervants,  befides  the 
loans  extorted  from  her  fubjects,  thefe  confiderations 
had  no  influence  with  her  ;  and,  in  order  to  fupport 
her  warlike  preparations,  fhe  continued  to  levy  mo- 
ney in  the  fame  arbitrary  and  violent  manner  which 
fhe  had  formerly  practifed.  She  obliged  the  city  of 
London  to  fupply  her  with  60,000  pounds  on  her 
hufband's  entry ;  fhe  levied  before  the  legal  time 
the  feccnd  year's  fubfidy  voted  by  parliament ;  fhe 
iflued  anew  many  privy  feals,  by  which  fhe  procured 
loans  from  her  people ;  and  having  equipped  a  fleet, 
which  fhe  could  not  victual  by  reafon  of  the  dearnefs 
of  proviflons,  fhe  feized  all  the  corn  fhe  could  find 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  without  paying  any  price 
to  the  owners.  By  all  thefe  expedients,  affifted  by 
the  power  of  preffing,  fhe  levied  an  army  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  which  fhe  fent  over  to  the  Low 
Countries,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. Meanwhile,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dif- 
turbance  at  home,  many  of  the  mofl  confiderable 
gentry  were,  thrown  into  the  Tower  j  and  left  they 
ftiould  be  known,  the  Spanifh  practice  was  followed: 
They  either  were  carried  thither  in  the  night-time, 
or  were  hoodwinked  and  muffled  by  the  guards  who 
conducted  them  n. 

*  RoC,  Sncctffi  d'InghUtcrra. 

r'  ^Ujpe't  Bcckf.  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  377. 
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c  h  A  P.  The  king  of  Spain  had  afifembled  an  army  which, 
t'XXXVII|  after  the  junction  of  the  Englifh.  amounted  to  above 
IJJ;4  fixty  thoufand  men,  conducted  by  Philibert  duke  of 
Savoy,  one  of  the  greatefl  captains  of  the  age. 
The  conft able,  Montmorency,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  had  not  half  the  number  to  oppofe  to 
him.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  after  menacing  Mariem- 
bourgh  and  Rocroy,  fuddenly  fat  down  before  St. 
Quintin ;  and  as  the  place  was  weak,  and  ill  pro- 
vided with  a  garrifon,  he  expected  in  a  few  days  to 
become  mailer  of  it.  But  admiral  Coligny,  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  thinking  his  honour  in- 
terefted  to  fave  fo  important  a  fortrefs.  threw  him- 
felf  into  St.  Quintin,  with  fome  troops  of  French 
and  Scottifh  genfdarmery  ;  and  by  his  exhortations 
and  example  animated  the  foldiers  to  a  vigorous 
defence.  He  difpatched  a  meifenger  to  his  uncle 
loth  Aug.  Montmorency,  defiring  a  fupply  of  men  ;  and  the 
conftable  approached  the  place  with  his  whole  army, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  thefe  iuccours. 
But  the  duke  of  Savoy,  falling  on  the  reinforce- 
meat,  did  fuch  execution  upon  them,  that  not  above 
Battle  of  five  hundred  got  into  the  place.  He  next  made  an 
St.  Qu'.n-  attack  on  the  French  army,  and  put  them  to  total 
rout,  killing  four  thoufand  men,  and-difperiing  the 
remainder.  In  this  unfortunate  action  many  of  the 
chief  nobility  of  France  were  either  (lain  or  taken 
prifoners :  Among  the  latter  was  the  old  conftabie 
himfelf,  who,  righting  valiantly,  and  refolute  to  die 
rather  than  furvive  his  defeat,  was  furrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  thus  fell  alive  into  their  hands. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  thrown  into 
ccnfternation  :  Paris  was  attempted  to  be  fortified  in 
a  hurry :  And  had  the  Spaniards  prefently  marched 
thither,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  But  Philip  was  of  a  cautious  temper  ;  and 
he  determined  firfl  to  take  St.  Quintin.,  in  orcL-v  g 
fecure  a  communication  with  Ins  own  dominion?.    A 

very 
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Very  little  time,  it  was  expected,  would  finim  this  c^j./\tp- 
enterprife;  but  the  bravery  of  Coligny  frill  prolonged   ^v^—   " 
the  Rfegfe  fever,  teen  days,  which  proved  the  fafety  of     jSS7. 
France.     Some  troops  were   levied  and  affembled. 
Couriers  were  fent   to   recal  the  duke  of  Guile  and 
his  armv  from  Italy  :     And  the  French,  having  re- 
covered from  their  firft  panic,  put  themfelves  in  a 
pofture  of  defence.     Philip,  after  taking  Ham  and 
Catelet,  found  the  feafon  fo  far  advanced,  that   he 
could  attempt  no   other  enterpriie :     He  broke  up 
his  camp,  and  retired  to  winter-quarters. 

But  the  vigilant  activity  of  Guife,  not  fatisfied 
with  fee  tiring"  the  frontiers,  prompted  him,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  to  plan  an  enterprife,  which  France 
during  her  greatel  fuccefles  had  always  regarded  as 
imDracticab'e,  and  had  never  thought  of  undertak- 
injV.  Calais  was  in  that  age  deemed  an  impregna- 
ble fortrefs  ;  and  as  it  was  known  to  be  the  favourite 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  by  whom  it  could  eafily  be 
fuccoured,  the  recovery  of  that  place  bv  France  was 
confidered  as  totally  defperate.  But  Coligny  had  Calais 
remarked,  that  as  the  town  of  Calais  was  furrounded  ^kcn  h? 
with  marines,  which  during  the  winter  were  im-  French. 
palfable,  except  over  a  dyke  guarded  by  two  caftles, 
St.  Agatha  and  Mewnam  bridge,  the  Englifh  were 
of  late  accuftomed,  on  account  of  the  lownefs  of 
their  finances,  to  difmiis  a  great  part  of  the  garrifon 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  recal  them  in  the 
fpring,  at  which  time  alone  they  judged  their  at- 
tendance neceifary.  On  this  circumitance  he 
had  founded  the  defign  of  making  a  fudden  at- 
tack on  Calais;  he  had  caufed  the  place  to  be  fecretly 
viewed  by  fome  engineers  ;  and  a  plan  of  the  whole 
enterprife  being  found  among  his  papers,  it  ferved, 
though  he  himfeif  was  made  prifoner  on  the  taking 
of  St.  Qifmtin,  to  fuggeft  the  project  of  that  un- 
dertaking, and  to  direct  the  meafures  of  the  duke 
of  Guife. 

F  f  2  Several 
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CHAP.  Several  bodies  of  troops  defiled  towards  the 
xxxvu.  frontiers  on  various  pretences  j  and  the  whole  being 
,  T-g".  iuddenly  aflembled,  formed  an  army,  with  which 
Guife  made  an  unexpected  march  towards  Calais. 
At  the  fame  time  a  great  number  of  French  mips, 
being  ordered  into  the  channel,  under  colour  of 
cruifing  on  the  Englifh,  compofed  a  fleet  which 
made  an  attack  by  fea  on  the  fortifications.  The 
French  alTaulted  St.  Agatha  with  three  thoufand 
harquebufiers ;  and  the  garrifon,  though  they  made 
a  vigorous  defence,  were  foon  obliged  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  retreat  to  Newnam  bridge.  The 
fiege  of  this  latter  place  was  immediately  undertaken, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  fleet  battered  the  rifbank, 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;  and 
both  thefe  caftles  feemed  expofed  to  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  governor,  lord  Wentworth,  was  a  bra\  c 
officer  ;  but  finding  that  the  greater  part  of  his  weak 
garrifon  was  inclofed  in  the  caflle  of  Newnam  bridge 
and  the  rifbank,  he  ordered  them  to  capitulate,  and 
to  join  Him  in  Calais,  which  without  their  affiftance 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  defend.  The  garrifon  of 
Newnam  bridge  was  fo  happy  as  to  effect  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  that  of  the  rifbank  could  not  obtain  fuch. 
favourable  conditions,  and  were  obliged  to  furrender 
at  difcretion. 

The  duke  of  Guife,  now  holding  Calais  blockaded 
by  fea  and  land,  thought  himfelf  fecure  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  his  enterprife,  but  in  order  to  prevent  all 
accident,  he  delayed  not  a  moment  the  attack  of  the 
place.  He  planted  his  batteries  againft  the  caflle, 
where  he  made  a  large  breach ;  and  having  ordered 
Andelot,  Coligny's  brother,  to  drain  the  foffee, 
he  commanded  an  afiault,  which  fucceeded  ;  and 
the  French  made  a  lodgment  in  the  caflle.  On 
the  night  following,  Wentworth  attempted  to  re- 
cover this  poil ;  but  having  loft  two  hundred 
men   m   a  furious  attack    which   he    made   upon 
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it  %  he  found  his  garrifon  fo  weak,  that  he  was  c  H  A  p. 
obliged  to  capitulate.  Ham  and  Guifnes  fell  roon  XXXv11- 
after  ;  and  thus  the  duke  of  Guife  in  eight  days,  ,j5g. 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  this  ftrong  fortrefs,  that  had  ccfl  Edward  III.  a 
fiege  of  eleven  months,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  which  had  that  very  year  been  victorious  in 
the  battle  of  Creffy.  The  English  had  held  it  above 
two  hundred  years  ;  and  as  it  gave  them  an  eafy  en- 
trance into  France,  it  was  regarded  as  the  moll:  im- 
portant poneflion  belonging  to  the  crown.  The 
joy  of  the  French  was  extreme,  as  well  as  the  glory 
acquired  by  Guife,  who,  at  the  time  when  all 
Europe  imagined  France  to  be  funk  by  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  St.  CVuintin,  had,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Erglifh,  and  their  allies  the  Spaniards,  acquired 
poileffion  of  a  place  which  no  former  king  of  France, 
even  during  the  diffractions  of  the  civil  wars  between 
the  hcufes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  attempt.  The  Englifh,  on  the  other  hand, 
bereaved  of  this  valuable  fortrefs,  murmured  loudly 
againft  the  improvidence  of  the  queen  and  her  coun- 
cil ;  who,  after  engaging  in  a  fruitlefs  war,  for  the 
fake  of  foreign  interefts,  had  thus  expofed  the  na- 
tion to  To  fevere  a  difgrace.  A  treafury  exhaufted 
by  expences,  and  burthened  with  debts  ;  a  people 
divided  and  dejected  ;  a  fovereign  negligent  of  her 
people's  welfare  ;  were  circumftances  wHch.  not- 
v.  khdandiiig  the  fair  offers  and  promifes  of  Philip, 
gave  them  fmall  hopes  of  recovering  Calais.  And 
as  the  Scots,  inftigated  by  French  councils,  began 
to  move  on  the  borders,  they  were  now  necerlitated 
rather  to  look  to  their  defence  at  home,  than  to 
think  of  foreign  conquefts. 

Aftir  the  peace  which,  in  confequence  of  king  Affairs  of 
Edward's  treaty  with  Henry,  took  place  between  Shetland. 
Scotland  and  England,  the  queen-dowager,  on  pre- 

9  Thuan.  lib.  xx.  cap.  2. 
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CHAP,  tence  of  vifiting  her  daughter   and    her  relations, 
XXXVJI.  made   a  journey  to  France,   and  fhe  carried  along 
jr'tf*^  with   her  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Sutherland,  Marii- 
chal,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility.     Her   fe- 
cret  defign  was,  to  take  meafures  for  engaging  the 
earl  of  Arran  to  refign  to  her  the  government  of 
the  kingdom ;    and  as    her  brothers,  the  duke  of 
Guife,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,   and  the  duke  of 
Aumale,  had  uncontrolled  influence  in  the  court  of 
France,  fhe  eafily  perfuaded  Henry,  and  by  his  au- 
thority the  Scottifh  nobles,  to  enter  into  her  mea- 
fures.    Having  alfo  gained  Carnegy  of  Kinnaird, 
Panter  biffiop  of  Rofs,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  com- 
mendator  of  Kilwinning,  three  creatures  of  the  go- 
vernor's,  fhe   perfuaded  him,  by  their  means,  to 
Confent  to  this  resignation  p ;  and  when  every  thing 
was  thus  prepared  for  her  purpofe,  fhe  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  and  palled  through  England  in  her 
way  thither.    Edward  received  her  with  great  refpect 
and  civility  ;  though  he  could  not  forbear  attempting 
to  renew  the  old  treaty  for  his  marriage  with  her 
daughter  :    A   marriage,  he  faid,  fo  happily  calcu- 
lated for  the  tranquillity,  intereft,  and  fecurity  of 
both  kingdoms,   and  the  only  means  of  enfuring  a 
durable   peace    between    them.     For   his  part,    he 
added,  he  never  could  entertain  a  cordial  amity  for 
any  other  hufband  whom  fire  fhould  choofe  ;   nor 
was  it  eafy  for  him  to  forgive  a  man  who,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  disappointed  fo  natural  an  alliance, 
had  bereaved  him  of  a  bride  to  whom  his  affections, 
from  his  earlieft  infancy,  had  been  entirely  engaged. 
The  queen-dowager  eluded    thefe  applications,   by 
telling  him,   that  if  any  meafures  had   been  taken 
difagreeabie  to  him,  they  were  entirely  owing  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who,  inftead 
of  employing  courtefy,  careffes,   and  gentle  offices, 
the  proper  means    of  gaining    a    young  princefs, 

P  Buchanan,  lib,  xiv.    Keith,  p.  56.     Spotfwooo,  p.  92. 
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had  had  recourfe  to  arms  and  violence,  and  had  con-  c  hap. 
(trained  the  Scottifh  nobility  to  fend  their  fovereign  ^^^ 
into  France,  in  order  to  intereft  that  kingdom  in  pro-      ii5s. 
tecting  their  liberty  and  independence *). 

When  the  queen-dowager  arrived  in  Scotland, 
me  found  the  governor  very  unwilling  to  fulfil  his 
engagements ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  delays 
that  he  could  be  perfuaded  to  refign  his  authority. 
But  finding  that  the  majority  of  the  young  princefs 
was  approaching,  and  that  the  queen-dowager  had 
gained  the  affections  of  all  the  principal  nobility,  he 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  fubmit ;  and  having  fli- 
pulated  that  he  mould  be  declared  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  mould  be  freed  from  giving  any  account 
of  his  palt  administration,  he  placed  her  in  poffellion 
of  the  power  ;  and  fhe  thenceforth  aflumed  the  name 
of  regent  .  It  was  a  ufual  faying  of  this  princefs, 
that  provided  fhe  could  render  her  friends  happy, 
and  could  enfure  to  herfelf  a  good  reputation,  me 
was  entirely  indifferent  what  befel  her  ;  and  though 
this  fentiment  is  greatly  cenfured  by  the  zealous  re- 
formers %  as  being  founded  wholly  on  fecular  mo- 
tives, it  difcovers  a  mind  well  calculated  for  the 
government  of  kingdoms.  D'Oifel,  a  Frenchman, 
celebrated  for  capacity,  had  attended  her  as  ambaf- 
fador  from  Henry,  but  in  reality  to  affift  her  with 
his  counfels  in  fo  delicate  an  undertaking  as  the  ad-* 
miniftration  of  Scotland  ;  and  this  man  had  formed  [ 
a  fcheme  for  laying  a  general  tax  on  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  fupport  a  (landing  military  force,  which 
might  at  once  repel  the  inroads  of  foreign  enemies,, 
anJ  check  the  turbulence  of  the  Scottim  nobles. 
But  though  fome  of  the  courtiers  were  gained  over 
to  this  project,  it  gave  great  and  general  difcontenf. 
to  the  nation  \  a»S  the  queen-regent,  after  ingenu- 
pufiy  confefrmg  that  it  would  prove  pernicious  to  the 
■ 
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chap,  kingdom,  had  prudence  to  defili  from  it,  and  to 
XXXVii.   trufj-  entirely  for  her  fecurity  to  the  good-will  and 
y/-s'~   affections  of  her  fubjects  '. 

This   laudable  purpofe  feemed  to   be  the  chief 
object  of  her  admhiiitration  ;  yet  was  me  fometimes 
drawn  from  it  by  her  connexions  with  France,  and 
by  the  influence  which  her  brothers  had   acquired 
over  her.  When  Mary  commenced  hoitiiities  againf!: 
that  kingdom,  Henry  required  the  queen-regent  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel  ;  and  flfie  fummoned  a  con- 
vention of  dates  at  Newbottle,  and  requefted  them 
to  concur  in  a  declaration  of  war  againfl  England. 
The  Scottifn   nobles,  who  were  become  as  jealous 
of  French,  as  the  Engiifhwere  of  Spaniih  influence, 
refufed  their  aifent ;    and  the  queen  was  obliged  to 
have  recourie  to  ftratagem,   in  order  to   effect  her 
purpofe.     She  ordered  d'Oifel  to  begin  fome  forti- 
fications at  Eyemouth,  a  place  which  had  been  dis- 
mantled by  the  laft  treaty  with  Edward  ;  and  when 
the  garrifon  of  Berwic,  as  (he  forefa w,  made  an  in- 
road to  prevent  the  undertaking,  me  effectually  em- 
ployed this  pretence  to  inflame  the  Scottim  nation, 
and  to  engage  them  in  hofliiities  againft  England  u. 
The  enterprifes,   however,  of  the  Scots  proceeded 
no  farther  than  fome  inroads  on  the  borders  :  When 
d'Oifel,  of  himfeif,  conducted  artillery  and  troops  to 
befiege  the  caftle  of  Werke,  he  was  recalled,  and 
fharply  rebuked  by   the  council  wt 
Marriage         In  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  clofelv  with 
ofthedau-  jrrance   and  to  increafe  the  iniluence  of  the  latter 

phin  and         .  7  ,  TT 

the  queen    kingdom,  it  was  thought  proper  by  Henry  to  cele- 

of  Scots.    brate  the  marriage  between  the  young  queen  and  the 

dauphin ;  and  a  deputation  was  fent  by  the  Scottim 

parliament  to  affift  at  the  ceremony,  and  to  fettle 

tfce  terms  of  the  contract. 

1   Keith,  p.  70.     Buchanan,  lib.  xvi. 
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The  clofe  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland  C  " 
threatened  very  nearly  the  repofe  and  fecurity  of  ^xx^II-j 
Mary  ;  and  it  was  forefeen,  that  though  the  factions      IJiS- 
and  diforders  which  might  naturally  be  expected  in 
the  Scottifh  government,  during  the  abfence  of  the 
fovereign,  would  make  its  power   lefs   formidable, 
that  kingdom  would  at  feaft  afford  to  the  French  a 
means  of  invading  England.    The  queen,  therefore,  20th  Jan. 
found  it  necelfary  to  mmmon  a  parliament,  and  to 
demand  of  them  fome  fuppiies  to  her  exhaufted  ex- 
chequer.    And  as  fuch  an  emergency  ufually  gives  A  parlia- 
great  advantage   to   the  people,  and  as  the  parlia-  meu:* 
ments  during  this  reign  had  fnewn,  that  where  the 
liberty  and  independency  of  the  kingdom  was  me- 
naced with  imminent  danger,  they  were  not  entirely 
overawed  by  the  court :  we  mall  naturaliv  expect, 
that  the  late  arbitrary  methods  of  extorting  money 
mould  at  lead  be  cenfured,  and,  perhaps,  feme  re- 
medy be   for  the    future    provided    again  ft    them. 
The  commons,  however,  without  making  any  re- 
flections on  the  paft,  voted,  befides  a   fifteenth,  a 
fubfidy  of  four  millings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and 
two  millings  and  eight-pence  on  goods.    The  clergy 
granted  eight  (hillings  in  the  pound,  payable,  as  was 
alfo  the  fubiidy  of  the  laity,  in  four  years  by  equal 
portions. 

The  parliament  alfo  paifed  an  act,  confirming  all 
the  fales  and  grants  of  crown  lands,  which  either 
were  already  made  by  the  queen,  or  mould  be  made 
during  the  feven  enfuing  years.  It  was  eafy  to  fore- 
fee,  that  in  Mary's  prefent  difpofition  and  fituation, 
this  power  would  be  followed  by  a  great  alienation 
of  the  royal  demeihes  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  government,  than 
to  eftablifh  a  prince  with  very  extennve  authority, 
yet  permit  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary,  This  act 
met  with  oppoiition  in  the  houie  of  commons.  One 
Copley  exprefled  his  fears  left  the  queen,  under 
£o]cur  of  the  power  there  granted,  might  alter  the 
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C  ii  A  P.  fucceffion,  and  alienate  the  crown  from  the  lawful 
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',  heir  :  But  his  words  were  thought  irreverent  to  her 
majefty  :  He  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the 
ferjeant  at  arms  ;  and  though  he  expreffed  forrow 
for  his  offence,  he  was  not  releafed  till  the  queen 
was  applied  to  for  his  pardon. 

The  Englim  nation,  during  this  whole  reign, 
were  under  great  apprehenfions  with  regard  not  only 
to  the  fucceilion,  but  the  life  of  th'e  lady  Elizabeth. 
The  violent  hatred  which  the  queen  bore  to  her 
broke  out  on  every  occafion  ;  and  it  required  all  the 
authority  of  Philip,  as  well  as  her  own  great  pru- 
dence, to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  it.  The  prin- 
cefs  retired  into  the  country  ;  and  knowing  that  fhe 
was  unrounded  with  fpies,  me  paifed  her  time  wholly 
in  reading  and  ftudy,  intermeddled  in  no  bufmefs, 
and  faw  very  little  company.  While  me  remained 
in  this  fituation,  which  for  the  prefent  was  melan- 
choly, but  which  prepared  her  mind  for  thofe  great 
actions,  by  which  her  life  was  afterwards  fo  much 
diftinguifhed  ;  propofals  of  marriage  were  made  to 
her  by  the  Swedifh  ambaffador  in  his  mailer's  name. 
As  her  ftrft  queflion  was,  Whether  the  queen  had 
been  informed  of  thefe  propofals  ?  the  ambaifador 
told  her,  that  his  mailer  thought,  as  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman, it  was  his  duty  firft  to  make  his  addreffes  to 
hcrfelf ;  and  having  obtained  her  confent,  he  would 
next,  as  a  king,,  apply  to  her  filter.  But  the  prin- 
cefs  would  allow  him  to  proceed  no  farther  j  and  the 
queen,  after  thanking  her  for  this  initance  of  duty, 
defrred  to  know  how  me  flood  affected  to  the  Swediih 
propofals.  Elizabeth,  though  expoled  to  many  pre- 
fent dangers  and  mortifications,  had  the  magnani- 
mity to  rcferve  herfelf  for  better  fortune  ;  and  me 
covered  her  refui'al  with  proieiiions  of  a  paiiionate 
attachment  to  a  fingle  life,  which,  fnt  faid,  ihe  in- 
finitely preferred  before  any  other  >'.     T lie  priiiceis 

y  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Collett..  N^7. 
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fhowed  like  prudence  in  concealing  lierfentiments  of  c  t»  \  v. 
religion,  in   complying  with   the  prefent  modes  of  XXXVfl. 
worihip,  and  in  eluding  all  queftions  with  regard  to  V"I~V^7" 
that  delicate  fubject 7. 

The  money  granted  by  parliament  enabled  the 
queen  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  fail, 
which,  being  joined  by  thirty  Flemifh  mips,  and 
carrying  fix  thoufand  land  forces  on  board,  was  fent 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  coafl  of  Britanny.  The 
fleet  was  commanded  by  lord  Clinton ;  the  land 
forces  by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland. 
But  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  and  army  was  fo  di- 
latory, that  the  French  got  intelligence  of  the  de- 
fign,  and  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
En^lim  found  Brefl  fo  well  guarded  as  to  render  an 
attempt  on  that  place  impracticable  ;  but  landing  at 
Conquet,  they  plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  with 
fome  adjacent  villages,  and  were  proceeding  to 
commit  greater  diforders,  when  Kerfimon,  a  Breton 
gentleman,  at  the  head  of  fome  militia,  fell  upon 
them,  put  them  to  rout,  and  drove  them  to  their 
fhips  with  confiderable  lofs.  But  a  fmall  fquadron 
of  ten  Englifh  mips  had  an  opportunity  of  amply 
revenging  this  difgrace  upon  the  French.  The 
marfechal  de  Thermes,  governor  of  Calais,  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Flanders,  with  an  army  of 

z  The  common  net  at  that  time,  fays  fir  Richard  Baker,  for  catch- 
ing of  proteltants,  was  the  real  prefence  ;  and  this  net  was  ufed  to 
catch  the  lady  Elizabeth  :  For  being  afked  one  time,  what  fhe 
thought  of  the  words  of  Chrift,  This  is  my  body,  whether  (he  thought 
it  the  true  body  of  Chrift  that  was  in  the  facrament?  It  is  faid,  that 
ajter  fome  pauting,  flie  thus  anfwered  ; 

Chrift  was  the  word  that  fpake  it, 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it. 

n 

Which,  though  it  may  feem  but  a  flight  expreffion.  yet  hath  it  more 
ivlidnefs  than  at  urft  light  appears ;  r>t  leaft,  it  ferved  her  turn  at  that 
time,  to  efcape  the  net,  which  by  direct  anfvver  flie  could  not  have 
dune.    Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  350. 

fourteen 
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c  II  A  ?.  fourteen  thoufand  men;  and  having  forced  a  paflage 

vl  XVLj  over  t^le  river  ^a>  ^ac*  ta^en  Dunkirk,  and  Berg 
ssss:  St.  Winoc,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Newport,  but 
count  Egmont  coming  fudderdy  upon  him  with  fu- 
perior  forces,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  and  being 
overtaken  by  the  Spaniards  near  Gravelines,  and 
finding  a  battle  inevitable,  he  chofe  very  ikilfully 
his  ground  for  the  engagement.  He  fortified  his 
left  wing  with  all  the  precautions  poffible ;  and 
polled  his  right  along  the  river  Aa,  which  he 
reafonably  thought  gave  him  full  fecurity  from 
that  quarter.  But  the  Engliih  mips,  which  were 
accidentally  on  the  coail,  being  drawn  by  the  noife 
of  the  firing,  failed  up  the  river,  and  flanking  the 
French,  did  fuch  execution  by  their  artillery,  that 
thev  put  them  to  flight ;  and  the  Spaniards  gained 
a  complete  victory  \ 

Me Ai:v.rTiiLE  the  principal  army  of  France,  under 
the  duke  of  Guife,  and  that  of  Spain,  under  the 
duke  of  Savry  ;hed  each  other  on  the  fron- 

tiers of  Picardy  ;  and  as  the  two  kings  had  come 
into  their  refpeclive  camps,  attended  by  the  flower 
of  their  nobility,  men  expe&ed  that  fome  great  and 
important  event  would  follow  from  the  emulation  of 
thcfe  warlike  nations.  But  Philip,  though  actuated 
by  the  ambition,  pofiefTed  not  the  enterprifmg  ge- 
nius of  a  conqueror  ;  and  he  was  willing,  notwith- 
standing the  fuperiority  of  his  numbers,  and  the  two 
great  victories  which  he  had  gained  at  St.  Quintin 
and  Gravelines,  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  by  treaty. 
Negotiations  were  entered  into  for  that  purpofe;. 
and  as  the  terms  olTered  by  the  two  monarchs  were 
foniewhat  wide  of  each  other,  the  armies  were  put 
into  winter- quarters  till  the  princes  could  come  to 
better  agreement.  Among  other  conditions,  Henry 
demanded  the  reftitution  of  Navarre  to  its  lawful 
owner ;    Philip  that  of  Calais  and  its  territory  to 

a  Ilollingfked,  p.  11.50. 

England : 
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England:  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  negotiations,  C"A.^- 

news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Mary  ;  and  i'hiiip,  no  l>J^v J 

longer  connected  with  England,  began  to  relax  in      155U- 
his  finnnefs  on  that  capital  article.     This  was  the 
only  circumllance  that  could  have  made  the  death  of 
that  princefs  be  regretted  by  the  nation, 

Mary  had  long  been  in  a  declining  {late  of 
health  ;  and  having  miftaken  her  dropfy  for  a  preg- 
nancy, fhe  had  made  ufe  of  an  improper  regimen, 
and  her  malady  daily  augmented.  Every  reflection 
now  tormented  her.  The  confcioufnefs.  of  being 
hated  by  her  fubjects,  the  profpecl  of  Elizabeth's 
fucceffion,  apprehenfions  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
catholic  religion  flood  expofed,  dejeclion  for  tie 
lofs  of  Calais,  concern  for  the  ill  Rate  of  her  affairs, 
and,  above  all,  anxiety  for  the  abfeiice  of  her  huf- 
band,  who  fhe  knew  intended  foon  to  depart  for 
Spain,  and  to  fettle  there  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life :  All  thefe  melancholy  reflections  preyed 
upon  her  mind,  and  threw  her  into  a  lingering 
fever,  of  which  fhe  died,  after  a  fhort  and  un- 
fortunate reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  thequeen, 
days.  17th  Nov. 

It  is  not  necefTary  to  employ  many  words  in- 
drawing  the  character  of  this  princefs.  She  pollened 
few  qualities  either  eftimabie  or  amiable  ;  and  her 
perfon  was  as  little  engaging  as  her  behaviour  and 
addrefs.  Obflinacy,  bigotry,  violence,  cruelty, 
malignity,  revenge,  tyranny  ;  every  circumllance 
-of  her  character  took  a  tincture  from  her  bad  tem- 
per and  narrow  underftanding.  And  amidfl  that 
complication  of  vices,  which  entered  into  her  com- 
position, we  fhall  fcarcely  find  any  virtue  but  iin- 
cerity  ;  a  quality  which  me  feems  to  have  maintained 
throughout  her  whole  life  ;  except  in  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  when  the  neceility  of  her  affairs  obliged 
her  to  make  fome  promifes  to  the  proteftants,  which 
fhe  certainly  never  intended  to  perform.  But  in 
thefe  cafes  a  weak  bigoted  woman,  under  the  go- 
22  vernment 
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vernment  of  priefts,  eafily  finds  cafuiflry  fufiicienff 
to  jufHfy  to  herfelf  the  violation  of  a  promife. 
7ss%.  She  appears  alfo,  as  well  as  her  father,  to  have  been 
fufceptible  of  fome  attachments  of  friendfhip ;  and 
that  without  the  caprice  and  inconftancy  which  were 
fo  remarkable  in  the  conduct,  of  that  monarch.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  many  circumitances  of 
her  life  (he  gave  indications  of  refolution  and  vigour 
of  mind  ;  a  quality  which  feems  to  have  been  inhe- 
rent in  her  family. 

Cardinal  Pole  had  long  been  fickly,  from  an 
intermitting  fever  ;  and  he  died  the  fame  day  with 
the  queen,  about  fixteen  hours  after  her.  The  be- 
nign character  of  this  prelate,  the  modefly  and  hu- 
manity of  his  deportment,  made  him  be  univerfally 
beloved  ;  infomuch,  that  in  a  nation  where  the  moil 
furious  perfecution  was  carried  on,  and  where  the 
mcft  violent  religious  factions  prevailed,  entire  juf- 
tice,  even  by  mod  of  the  reformers,  has  been  done 
to  his  merit.  The  haughty  pontiff,  Paul  IV.  had 
entertained  fome  prejudices  againit  him  :  And  when 
England  declared  war  againft  Henry,  the  ally  of 
that  pope,  he  feized  the  opportunity  of  revenge  ; 
and  revoking  Pole's  legantine  commimon,  appointed 
in  his  room  cardinal  Peyto,  an  obfervantine  friar  and 
cohfeifor  to  the  queen.  But  Mary  would  never  per- 
mit the  new  legate  to  act  upon  the  commiffion  ;  and 
Paul  was  afterwards  obliged  to  reitore  cardinal  Pole 
to  his  authority. 

There  occur  few  general  remarks,  befides  what 
have  already  been  made  in  the  courfe  of  our  narra- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  general  ftate  of  the  kingdom 
during  this  reign.  The  naval  power  of  England 
was  then  fo  inconfiderable,  that,  fourteen  thoufand 
pounds  being  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  fleet, 
both  for  repairing  and  victualling  it,  it  was  com- 
puted that  ten  thoufand  pounds  a-year  would  after- 
wards anfwer  all  neceffary  charges b.    The  arbitrary 

b  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  259. 

proceed- 
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proceedings  ot  the  queen  above-mentioned,  joined  c  H  A  p.. 
to  many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princefs,  as  well  ,  ^V'_'"| 
as  by  her  father,  checked  the  grown  or  commerce  ;  ij5s. 
and  fo  much  the  more,  as  all  other  princes  in  Eu- 
rope either  were  not  permitted,  or  did  not  find  it 
neceilary,  to  proceed  in  fo  tyrannical  a  manner. 
x\ch  of  parliament,  both  in  the  laft  reign  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent,  had  laid  the  fame  impofi- 
tions  on  the  merchants  of  the  ftill-vari  as  on  ether 
aliens :  Yet  the  queen,  immediately  after  her  mar- 
riage, complied  with  the  folicitations  of  the  em- 
peror, and  by  her  prerogative  fufpended  thofe  laws  K 
Nobody  in  that  age  pretended  to  queflion  this  ex- 
ercife  of  prerogative.  The  hiftorians  are  entirety 
filent  with  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  onlv  by  the 
collection  of  public  papers  that  it  is  handed  down 
to  us. 

An  abfurd  law  had  been  made  in  the  preceding 
reign,  by  vvhich  every  one  was  prohibited  from 
making  cloth  unlefs  he  had  ferved  an  apprenticelhip 
of  feven  years.  The  law  was  repealed  in  the  flirt 
year  of  the  queen  :  and  this  plain  reafon  given,  that 
it  had  occafioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory, and  had  ruined  feveral  towns  *i  It  is  ftrange 
Edward's  law  mould  have  been  revived  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  ftiil  more  itrange  that 
it  ihould  ftill  fubhft. 

A  passage  to  Archangel  had  been  difcovered  by 
the  EngUlfi  during  the  laft  reign  ;  and  a  beneficial 
trade  with  Mufcovy  had  been  efhiblifhed.  A  folemn 
embaify  was  lent  by  the  czar  to  queen  Mary.  The 
ambaifadors  were  fhipwrecked  on  the  coafl  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  being  hofpitably  entertained  there,  tbev 
proceeded  on  the  journey,  and  were  received  at 
London  with  great  pomp  and  folemnitve.  This 
ieem:  to  have  been  the  firff.  intercourfe  which  that 

c  Rymer,  vol xv.  P.  ,64. 

-  1  Mar.  Pari.  a.  cap.  7. 

f  Kollir-OicJ.  p.  jjjjfc    Hr.iir..  p-.  71. 

empire 
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f  ^Arp-  empire  hud  with  any  of  the  weltern  potentates  of 

^  _.  _,  Europe. 
xss%.  A  law  was  pafTed  in  this  reign f,  by  which  the 
number  of  horfes,  arms,  and  furniture,  was  fixed, 
which  each  perfon,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
property,  mould  be  provided  with  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  A  man  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a-year, 
for  inftance,  was  obliged  to  maintain  at  his  own 
charge  fix  horfes  fit  for  demi-lances,  of  which  three 
at  leatt  to  be  furnifhed  with  fufficient  harnefs,  fteel 
faddles,  and  weapons  proper  for  the  demi-lances ; 
and  ten  horfes  fit  for  light  horfemen,  with  furniture 
and  weapons  proper  for  them  :  He  was  obliged  to 
have  forty  corilets  furnifhed  ;  fifty  almain  revets, 
cr,  inftead  of  them,  forty  coats  of  plate,  corflets  or 
r.-ri gandines  furnifhed  ;  forty  pikes,  thirty  long  bows, 
thirty  fheafs  of  arrows,  thirty  fteel  caps  or  fkulls, 
twenty  black  bills  or  halberts,  twenty  harquebuts, 
and  twenty  morions  or  fallets.  We  may  remark, 
that  a  man  of  a  thoufand  marks  of  flock  was  rated 
equal  to  one  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year :  A 
proof  that  few  or  none  at  that  time  lived  on  their 
i.ock  in  money,  and  that  great  profits  were  made  by 
iht  merchants  in  the  courie  of  trade.  There  is  no 
clafs  above  a  thoufand  pounds  a-year. 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little  progrefs  made 
in  arts  and  refinement  about  this  time  from  one  cir- 
cumftance  :  A  man  of  no  lefs  rank  than  the  comp- 
troller of  Edward  YI.'s  houfehold  paid  only  thirty 
millings  a  year  of  our  prefent  money  for  his  houfe 
in  Channel  row5 :  Yet  labour  and  provifions,  and 
confequently  houles,  were  cniy  about  a  third  of 
the  prefent  price.  Erafmus  afcribes  the  frequent 
plagues  in  England  to  the  naftinefs  and  dirt  and 
ilovenly  habits  among  the  people.  "  The  floors," 
fays   he,    "  are  commonly  of   clay,    flrewed  with 


f  4  &  j  Phil.  &  Mir.  cip.  2. 
s  Nicolfon's  Hiftorical  Library. 
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•6  rufhes,  under  which  lies  unmolefled  an  ancient  c  H  A  p. 
"  collection    of   beer,    greafe,    fragments,    bones,  ,_  1      j 
"  fpittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  every      ijj8. 
"  thing  that  is  nafty  h." 

Hollingshed,  who  lived  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
feign,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  plain,  or 
rather  rude  way  of  living  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. There  fcarcely  was  a  chimney  to  the  houfes, 
even  in  confiderable  towns  :  The  fire  was  kindled 
by  the  wall,  and  the  fmoke  fought  its  way  out  at 
the  roof,  or  door,  or  windows  :  The  houfes  were 
nothing  but  watling  plaiftered  over  with  clay  :  The 
people  flept  on  ft  raw  pallets,  and  had  a  good  round 
log  under  their  head  for  a  pillow ;  and  almoft  ail 
the  furniture  and  utenfils  were  of  wood  '« 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  firft  general  law  with 
regard  to  highways,  which  were  appointed  to  be 
repaired  by  parifli  duty  all  over  England  k* 

h  Eraf.  Epift.  432.  "»  See  note  [S]  at  the  end  of  the 

*©lume.  k  2  &  3  Phil.  &  Mar,  cap.  8. 
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NOTE   [A],    p.  34. 

ROTESTANT  writers  have  imagined,  that  be- 
caufe  a  man  could  purchafe  for  a  fhiliing  an  indul- 
gence for  the  mod  enormous  and  unheard-of  crimes,  there 
mufl  neceffarilv  have  enfaed  a  total  diffolution  of  morality, 
and  confequently  of  civil  fociety,  from  the  practices  of  the 
Romifh  church.  They  do  not  confider  that  after  all  thefe 
indulgences  were  promulgated,  there  ftill  remained  (be- 
sides Hell-fire)  the  punifhment  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  the 
infamy  of  the  world,  and  fecret  remorfes  of  confcience, 
which  are  the  great  motives  that  operate  on  mankind. 
The  philofophy  of  Cicero,  who  allowed  of  an  Ehfium,  but 
rejected  all  Tartarus,  was  a  much  more  univerlal  indul- 
gence than  that  preached  by  ArcemboUi  or  Tetzcl :  Yet 
nobody  will  fufpedt  Cicero  of  any  defign  to  promote  im- 
morality. The  fale  of  indulgences  leems,  therefore,  no 
more  criminal  than  any  other  cheat  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  of  any  other  church.  The  reformers,  by  entirely  abo- 
lifhing  purgatory,  did  really,  inftead  of  partial  indulgences 
fold  by  the  pope,  give  gratis  a  generai  indulgence  of  a  fimilar 
nature  for  all  crimes  and  offences  without  exception  or 
diflin&ion.  The  fouls  once  configned  to  Hell  were  never 
fuppofed  to  be  redeemable  bv  any  price.  There  is  on  re- 
cord only  one  inllance  of  a  damned  foul  that  was  faved, 
and  that  by  the  fpecial  int^erceflion  of  the  Virgin.  See 
Pafcal's  Provincial  Letters.  An  indulgence  Taved  the 
perfon  who  purchafed  it  fr6m  purgatory  only. 
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NOTE   [B],  p.  48. 

TT  is  faid  that  when  Henry  heard  that  the  commons 
"*■  made  a  great  difficulty  of  granting  the  required  fupply, 
he  was  fo  provoked  that  he  fent  for  Edward  Montague,  one 
of  the  members  who  had  a  confiderable  influence  on  the 
houfe  ;  and  he  being  introduced  to  his  majeity,  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  him  fpeuk  in  theie  words  :  Ho!  man  ! 
will  they  not  fuffer  my  bill  to  pafs?  And  laying  his  hand  on 
Montague's  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees  before  him, 
Get  my  bill  paffed  by  t:  morrow,  or  elfe  to-morrow  this  head 
of  yours  Jh  all  be  off.  This  cavalier  manner  of  Henry's  Suc- 
ceeded ;  for  next  day  the  bil!  palled.  Collins* s  Britijh 
Peerage.  ,  Grove's  Life  of  J-Volfey.  We  are  told  by  Hall, 
fol.  38.  that  cardinal  Wolfey  endeavoured  to  terrify  the 
citizens  of  London  into  the  general  loan  exacted  in  1525, 
and  told  them  plainlv,  that  it  were  better  that  fame  Jhould 
fuffer  indigence  than  that  the  king  at  this  time  jhould  lack ; 
and  therefore  beware  and  rcjifi  not,  nor  ruffle  not  in  this  cafe, 
for  it  may  fortune  to  cofl  fome  people  their  heads.  Such  was 
the  flyle  employed  by  this  king  and  his  miniflers. 

NOTE    [C],    p.  94. 

THE  firfl  article  of  the  charge  againfl  the  cardinal  is  his 
procuring  the  legantine  power,  which,  however,  as  it 
was  certainly  done  with  the  king's  confent  and  permiffion, 
could  be  nowife  criminal.  Many  of  the  other  articles  alfo 
regard  the  mere  exercife  of  that  power.  Some  articles  im- 
pute to  hirn  as  crimes,  particular  actions  which  were  na- 
tural or  unavoidable  to  any  man  that  was  prime  minider 
with  fo  unlimited  an  authority  ;  fuch  as  receiving  firft  all 
letters  from  the  lung's  miniflers  abroad,  receiving  firfl  all 
vlfits  from  foreign  miniflers,  defiring  that  all  applications 
Jhould  be  made  through  him.  He  was  alio  accufed  of  nam- 
ing himfelf  with  the  king,  as  if  he  hddfbeen  his  fellow,  the 
king  and  I.  It  is  reported,  that  fometimes  he  even  put 
his  own  name  before  the  king's,  ego  et  rex  meus.  But  this 
mode  of  expreflion  is  juftified  by  the  Latin  idiom.  It  is 
remarkable  that  his  whifpering  in  the  king's  ear,  knowing 
himfelf  to  be  affected  with  venereal  dillempers,  is  an  article 
againfl  him.     Xbny  of  the  charges  are  general,  and  inca- 
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pable  of  proof.  Lord  Herbert  goes  fo  far  as  to  affirm  that 
no  man  ever  fell  from  fo  high  a  itation  who  had  fo  few  real 
crimes  objected  to  him.  This  opinion  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  favourable  to  the  cardinal.  Yet  the  refutation  of  the 
articles  by  Cromwel,  and  their  being  rejected  by  a  houfe 
of  commons,  even  in  this  arbitrary  reign,  is  almoft;  a  de- 
monftration  of  Wolfey's  innocence.  Henry  was,  no  doubt, 
entirely  bent  on  his  deftruction,  when  on  his  failure  by  a 
parliamentary  impeachment,  he  attacked  him  upon  the  fta- 
tute  of  provifo'rs,  which  afforded  him  fo  little  juft  hold  on 
that  minifler.  For  that  this  indictment  was  fubfequent  to 
the  attack,  in  parliament,  appears  by  Cavendifh's  Life  of 
Woifev,  and  Stowe,  p.  551.  and  more  certainly  by  the 
very  articles  of  impeachment  themfelves.  Parliamentary 
Hiftcry,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.  article  7.  Coke's  Inft.  pt.  4. 
fol.  89. 

NOTE    [D],   p.  102. 

EVEN  judging  of  this  queftion  by  the  Scripture,  to 
'  which  the  appeal  was  every  moment  made,  the  argu- 
ments for  the  king's  caufe  appear  but  lame  and  imperfect. 
Marriage,  in  the  degree  of  affinity  which  had  place  be- 
tween Henry  and  Catherine,  is  indeed  prohibited  in  Levi- 
ticus ;  but  it  is  natural  to  interpret  that  prohibition  as  a 
part  of  the  Jewifh  ceremonial  or  municipal  law  :  And 
though  it  is  there  faid,  in  the  conclufion,  that  the  gentile 
nations,  by  violating  thofe  degrees  of  confanguinity,  had 
incurred  the  divine  difpleafure,  the  extenfion  of  this  maxim 
10  every  precife  cafe  before  fpecified,  is  fuppofing  the 
Scriptures  to  be  com'pofed  with  a  minute  accuracy  and 
precifion,  to  which  we  know  with  certainty  the  facred  pen- 
men did  not  think  proper  to  confine  themfelves.  The 
defcent  of  mankind  from  one  common  father,  obliged 
them  in  the  fiift  generation,  to  marry  in  the  neareft  de- 
grees of  confanguinity  :  Inftances  of  a  like  nature  occur 
among  the  patriarchs  :  And  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  wi- 
dow was,  in  certain  cafes,  not  only  permitted,  but  even 
enjoined  as  a  pofitive  precept  by  the  Mofaical  law.  It  is  in 
vain  to  fay  that  this  precept  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  ; 
and  an  exception  confined  merelv  to  the  Jewifh  nation. 
The  inference  is  flill  juff,  that  fuch  a  marriage  can  con- 
tain no  natural  or   moral   turpitude  ;  otherwile  God,  who 
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is  the  author  of  all  purity,  would  never  in  any  cafe  have 
enjoined  it. 


NOTE  [E],  p.  112. 

"DlSHOP  Burnet  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  number 
-*-*  of  bulls  requifite   for  Cranmer's  intlaihtion.     By  one 
bull,  directed  to  the  king,  he  is  upon  the   royal   nomina- 
tion made   archbifhop   of  Canterbury.     By  a  fccond,  di- 
rected to  himfelf,  he  is  alfo  made  archbifhop.  _  By  a  third 
he  is  abfolved  from  all  cenfures.     A  fourth  is   directed  to 
the  fuffragans,  requiring  them  to  receive  and  acknowledge 
him  as  archbifhop.     A  fifth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the 
fame  purpofe.     A  fixth  to  the  clergy  of  Canterbury.     A 
feventh  to  all  the  laity  in   his  fee.     An  eighth  to  all  that 
held  lands  of  it.     By  a  ninth  he  was  ordered  to  be  confe- 
crated,  taking  the  oath  that   was  in  the  pontifical.     By  a 
tenth   the  pall  was  fent  him.     By  an  eleventh,  the  arch- 
bifhop of  York  and  the  bifhop  of  London  were  required 
to  put  it  on  him.     Thefe  were  fo  many  devices  to  draw 
fees  to  offices,  which  the  popes  had  erected  and  difpofed  of 
for  money.      It   may   be   worth   obferving,  that   Cranmer 
before  he  took  the  oath  to  the  pope  made  a  proteflation, 
that  he  did  not  intend  thereby  to  reilrain  himfelf  from  any 
thing  that  he  was  bound  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God, 
the   king,  or    the  country  ;  and  that   he   renounced  every 
thing  in  it  that  was  contrary  to  any  of  thefe.     This  was 
the   invention   of  fome   cafuift,  and   not   very  compatible 
with  that  ftricl;  fincerity,  and  that  fcrupulous   conference, 
of  which   Cranmer  made  profeflion.       Collier,  vol.  ii.  in 
Coll.  No.  22.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  129. 


NOTE    [F],    p.  128. 

TjERE  are  the  terms  in  which  the  king's  minifler  ex* 
JLJ-  prefTed  himfelf  to  the  pope.  An  non,  inquam,  fanc- 
titas  veftra  plerofque  habet  quibufcum  arcanum  aliquid 
crediderit,  putet  id  non  minus  ceiatum  efle  quii'n  fi  uuo 
tantum  pedtore  contineretur ;  quod  multo  magis  fereniflimo 
Anglian  Regi  evenire  debet,  cui  finguli  in  fuo  re^no  funt 
fubjecti,  neque  etiam  velint,  poffunt  Regi  non  etre   fic}e- 
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liffimi.  Vac  namque  illis,  fi  vcl  parvo  momento  ab  illius 
voluntate  recederent.  Le  Grand,  torn.  iii.  p.  113.  The 
king  once  faid  publicly  before  the  council,  that  if  any  one 
fpoke  of  him  or  his  actions  in  terms  which  became  them 
not,  he  would  let  them  know  that  he  was  mailer.  Et  qu'il 
n'y  auroit  fi  belle  tete  qu'il  ne  fit  voler.     Id.  p.  218. 


NOTE   [G],   p.  158. 

;  l  HIS  letter  contains  fo  much  nature,  and  even  elegance, 
-"*  as  to  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted  to  poflerity,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  expreffion.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Sir,  your  grace's  difpleafure  and  my  imprifonment 
"  are  things  fo  ftrange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write  or  what 
"  to  excufe  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  fend 
"  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confefs  a  truth,  and  fo  obtain 
"  your  favour)  by  fuch  an  one  whom  you  know  to  be 
*'  mine  ancient  profeffed  enemy,  1  no  fooner  received  this 
"  meffoge  by  him  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning  ; 
"  and  if,  as  you  fay,  confeffing  a  truth  indeed  may  pro- 
"  cure  my  fafety,  I  fhail  with  all  willingnefs  and  duty 
"  perform  your  command. 

"  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor 
"  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault  where 
"  not  fo  much  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And,  to 
"  fpeak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all 
"  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found 
"  in  Anne  Boleyn  :  With  which  name  and  place  I  could 
"  willingly  have  contented  myfelf,  if  God  and  your 
"  grace's  pleafure  had  been  fo  plcafed.  Neither  did  I  at 
"  any  time  fo  lar  forget  myfelf  in  my  exaltation  or  re-: 
*'  ceived  queenihip,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  fuch  an 
*'  alteration  as  1  now  find  ;  for  the  ground  of  mv  prefer- 
"  ment  being  on  no  furer  foundation  than  your  grace's 
*'•  fancy,  the  leait  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  fufficicnt 
"  to  draw  that  fancy  to  fome  other  object.  You  have 
*'  chofcn  me  from  a  low  ellate  to  be  your  queen  and  com- 
u  panion,  far  beyond  my  delert  or  defire.  If  then  yoq 
"  found  me  worthy  of  fuch  honour,  good  your  grace  let 
**  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counfel  of  mine  enemies, 
*'  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me;  neither  let 
M  that   itain,  that  unworthy  llain,  of  a  difloyal  heart  to- 
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"  wards  your  good  grace,  ever  caft  fo  foul  a  blot  on  your 
"  moll  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princefs  yonr  daughter. 
"  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial, 
"  and  let  not  my  fworn  enemies  fit  as  my  accufers  and 
"  judges ;  yea  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth 
"  (hall  fear  no  open  fname;  then  fhall  you  fee  either  mine 
"  innocence  cleared,  your  fufpicion  and  confeience  fatif- 
*'  fied,  the  ignominy  and  flander  of  the  world  flopped,  or 
"  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  whatfoever  God  or 
"  you  may  deteimine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed 
"  from  an  open  cenfure  ;  and  mine  offence  being  fo  law- 
*'  fully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty  both  before  God  and 
"  man  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punifhment  on  me  as 
"  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affe£iion  already 
"  fettled  on  that  party  for  whofe  fake  I  am  now  as  I  am, 
"  whofe  name  I  could  fome  good  while  fince  have  pointed 
**  unto,  your  grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  fufpicion 
"  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that 
"  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  flander,  muff  bring 
"  you  the  enjoying  of  your  defired  happinefs,  then  I  defire 
"  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  fin  therein,  and 
**  likewife  mine  enemies,  the  inflruments  thereof,  and 
"  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  ftricl;  account  for  your 
u.  unprincely  and  cruel  ufagc  of  me,  at  his  general  judg- 
*{  ment-feat,  where  both  you  and  myfelf  mult  fhortly  ap- 
a  pear,  and  in  whofe  judgment  1  doubt  not  (whatfoever 
"  the  world  may  think  of  me)  mine  innocence  fhall  be 
"  openlv  known  and  fufficiently  cleared. 

"  My  laft  and  only  requeft  Iball  be,  that  myfelf  may 
"  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  difpleafure,  and 
u  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  fouls  of  thofe 
*'  poor  gentlemen  who  (as  I  underftand)  are  likewife  in 
"  ffrait  imprifonment  for  my  fake.  If  ever  I  have  found 
"  favour  in  your  fight,  if  ever  the  name  oi  Anne  Boleyn 
"  hath  been  pleafing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this 
"  requeff,  and  I  will  fo  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any 
«'  farther,  with  mine  earneff  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to 
"  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you 
"  in  all  your  a&ions.  From  my  doleful  prifon  in  the 
"  Tower,  this  fixth  of  May ; 

M  Your  moft  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

Anne  Boleyn." 
Gg4 
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NOTE   [H],   p.  169. 

APropofal  had  formerly  been  made  in  the  convocation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  leffer  monafteries  ;  and  had  been 
much  oppofed  by  bifhop  Fifher,  who  was  then  alive.  He 
fold  his  brethren  that  this  was  fairly  mowing  the  king  the 
way  how  he  might  come  at  the  greater  monafteries.  "  An 
"  ax,"  faid  he,  "  which  wanted  a  handle,  came  upon  a 
*'  time  into  the  wood,  making  his  moan  to  the  great  trees, 
"  that  he  wanted  a  handle  to  work  withal,  and  for  that 
"  caufe  he  was  conftrained  to  fit  idle  ;  therefore  he  made 
"  it  his  requeft  to  them  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to 
"  grant  him  one  of  their  fmall  faplings  within  the  wood 
"  to  make  him  a  handle ;  who,  miftrufting  no  guile, 
"  granted  him  one  of  their  fmaller  trees  to  make  him  a 
*'  handle.  But  now  becoming  a  complete  ax,  he  fell  fo 
."  to  work  within  the  fame  wood,  that  in  procefs  of  time 
"  there  was  neither  great  nor  fmall  trees  to  be  found  m 
"  the  place  where  the  wood  flood.  And  fo,  my  lords,  if  you 
"  grant  the  king  thefe  fmaller  monafteries,  you  do  but  make 
<(  him  a  handle,  whereby,  at  his  own  pleafure,  he  may 
*'  cut  down  all  the  cedars  within  your  Lebanons."  Dr, 
Bailie's  Life  of  bifhop  Fifher,  p.  108. 


NOTE    [I],    p.  182. 

THERE  is  a  curious  paffage  with  regard  to  the  fup- 
preffion  of  monafteries  to  he  found  in  Coke's  Inftitutes, 
4th  Inft.  chap.  i.  p.  44.  It  is  worth  tranferibing,  as  it 
fhews  the  ideas  of  the  Englifh  government,  entertained 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  even  in  the  time  of 
iir  Edward  Coke,  when  he  wrote  his  Inftitutes.  It  clearly 
appears  that  the  people  had  then  little  notion  of  being  jea- 
lous of  their  liberties,  were  defirous  of  making  the  crown 
quite  independent,  and  wifhed  only  to  remove  from  them- 
selves, as  much  as  pofiible,  the  burthens  of  government. 
A  large  ftanding  army,  and  a  fixed  revenue,  would  on 
thefe  conditions  have  been  regarded  as  great  blefftngs  ;  and 
it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  prodigality  oi  Henry,  and  to 
ii;s  little  iulpicion  that  the  power  of  the  crown  could  ever 
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fail,  that  the  Englifli  owe  all  their  prefent  liberty.  The 
title  of  the  chapter  in  Coke  is,  Advice  concerning  new  and 
plai'Jible  Projects  and  Offers  in  Parliament.  "  When  any 
"  plaufible  project,"  (ays  he,  "  is  made  in  parliament,  to 
"  draw  the  lords  and  commons  to  atfent  to  any  act  (efpe- 
"  cially  in  matters  of  weight  and  importance),  if  both 
*'  houies  do  g>ve  upon  the  matter  projected  and  promifed 
**  their  confent,  it  ihall  be  moft  neceffary,  they  being 
"  trufted  for  the  commonwealth,  to  have  the  matter  pro- 
"  jected  and  promifed  (which  moved  the  houfes  to  confent) 
*'  to  be  eftabliihed  in  the  iame  act,  left  the  benefit  of  the 
"  act  be  taken,  and  the  matter  projected  and  promifed 
"  never  performed,  and  to  the  houfes  of  parliament  per- 
**  form  not  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  as  it  fell  out  (taking 
"  one  example  for  many)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  : 
"  On  the  king's  behalf,  the  members  of  both  houfes  were 
*'  informed  in  parliament,  that  no  king  or  kingdom  was 
"  fafe  but  where  the  king  had  three  abilities :  1.  To  live 
"  of  his  own,  and  able  to  defend  his  kingdom  upon  any 
"  fudden  invafion  or  infurreotion.  1.  To  aid  his  confe- 
"  derates,  other  wife  they  would  never  affift  him.  3.  To 
'*  reward  his  well-deferving  fervants.  Now  the  project 
**  was,  that  if  the  parliament  would  give  unto  him  all  the 
f*  abbies,  priories,  friaries,  nunneries,  and  other  mona- 
*'  fteries,  that  for  ever  in  time  then  to  come,  he  would 
"  take  order  that  the  fame  fhould  not  be  converted  to  pri- 
*'  vate  ufes ;  but  firft,  that  his  exchequer  for  the  purpofes 
*'  aforeiaid  fhould  be  enriched  ;  fecondly,  the  kingdom 
**  ftrengthened  by  a  continual  maintenance  of  forty  thou- 
"  fand  well-trained  foldiers,  with  fkilful  captains  and 
*'  commanders  ;  thirdly,  for  the  benefit  and  eafe  of  the 
f*  fubject,  who  never  afterwards  (as  was  projected),  in  any 
*'  time  to  come,  Ihould  be  charged  with  fubfidies,  fif- 
f*  teenths,  loans,  or  other  common  aids  ;  fourthly,  left 
(i  the  honour  of  the  realm  fhould  receive  any  diminution. 
*'  of  honour  by  the  diflolution  of  the  laid  monafreries, 
"  there  being  twer,ty-nine  lords  of  parliament  of  the  abbots 
*'  and  priors  (that  held  of  the  king  per  baroniamy  whereof 
*'  more  in  the  next  leaf),  that  the  king  would  create  a 
"  number  of  nobles,  which  we  omit.  The  faid  mona- 
f  fteries  were  given  to  the  king  by  authority  of  divers 
"  acts  of  parliament,  but  no  provifion  was  therein  ma,d,9 
P  for  the  faid  project,  or  any  part  thereof." 
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NOTE    [K],   p.  192. 

/^OLLIER,  in  his  Eccleiiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
^  has  preferved  an  account  which  Cromwell  gave  of  this 
conference,  in  a  letter,  to  fir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  king's 
arnbaflador  in  Germany.  "  The  king's  majefty,"  fays 
Cromwel,  "  for  the  reverence  of  the  holy  facrament  of 
"  the  altar,  did  fit  openly  in  his  hall,  and  there  prefided  at 
"  the  difputation,  procefs  and  judgment  of  a  raiferable 
"  heretic  facramentary,  who  was  burned  the  20th  of  No- 
*'  vember.  It  was  a  wonder  to  fee  how  princely,  with 
t:  how  excellent  gravity  and  ineftimable  majefiy  his  high- 
"  i:efs  exercifed  there  the  very  office  of  fupreme  head  of 
*'  the  church  of  England.  How  benignly  his  grace  effay- 
"  ed  to  convert  the  miferable  man  :  How  flrong  and  ma- 
"  nifeft  reafonr.  his  highnefs  alleged  againft  him.  I  wifh 
"  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Chriflendom  to  have  had  a 
"  meet  place  to  have  feen  it.  Undoubtedly  they  mould 
**  have  much  marvelled  at  hts  majdty's  mofr  high  wifdom 
tc  and  judgment,  and  reputed  him  no  otherwife  after  the 
*c  fame,  than  in  a  manner  the  mirror  and  light  of  all  other 
*'  kings  and  princes  in  Chriflendom."  It  was  by  fuch 
flatteries  that  Henry  was  engaged  to  make  his  fentiments 
the  ftandard  to  all  mankind  ;  and  was  determined  to  en- 
force, by  the  fevereft  penalties,  his  Jlrong  and  manifejf 
reafons.  for  tranfubltantiation. 


NOTE    [L],  p.  195. 

THERE  is  a  ftory,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  meeting, 
foon  after  this  acl  was  palled,  one  of  his  chaplains> 
who  was  fufpe£led  of  favouring  the  reformation,  faid  to 
him,  "  Now,  fir,  what  think  you  of  the  law  to  hinder 
"  priefts  from  having  wives  ?"  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replies 
the  chaplain,  "  you  have  done  that ;  but  I  will  anfwer  for 
"  it    you    cannot     hinder     men's     wives     from     having 
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NOTE    [M],    p.  210. 

'TTO  fhew  how  much  Henry  fported  with  law  and  com- 
-*■  mon  fenfe  ;  how  fervilely  the  parliament  followed  all 
his  caprices  ;  and  how  much  both  of  them  were  loft  to 
all  fenfe  of  fhame  ;  an  aft  was  paffed  this  feffion,  declaring 
that  a  pre-contract  fhould  be  no  ground  for  annulling  a 
marriage  ;  as  if  that  pretext  had  not  been  made  ufe  of  both 
in  the  cafe  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  But  the 
king's  intention  in  this  law  is  faid  to  be  a  defign  of  restor- 
ing the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  her  right  of  legitimacy;  and 
it  was  his  character  never  to  look  farther  than  the  prefent 
object,  without  regarding  the  inconfiftency  ot  his  conduct. 
The  parliament  made  it  high  treafon  to  deny  the  diffolution 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.     Herbert. 


NOTE    [N],    p.  221. 

T  T  was  enacted  by  this  parliament,  that  there  fhould  be 
■*■  trial  of  treafon  in  any  county  where  the  king  fhould  ap- 
point by  commifiion.  The  ftatutes  of  treafon  had  been 
extremely  multiplied  in  this  reign  ;  and  fuch  an  expedient 
laved  trouble  and  charges  in  trying  that  crime.  The  fame 
parliament  erected  Ireland  into  a'  kingdom  ;  and  Henry 
henceforth  annexed  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland  to  his  other 
titles.  This  feffion  the  commons  firft  began  the  practice 
of  freeing  any  of  their  members  who  were  arretted,  by  a 
writ  iffued  by  the  fpeaker.  Formerly  it  was  ufual  for  them 
to  apply  for  a  writ  from  chancery  to  that  purpofe.  This 
precedent  increafed  the  authority  ot  the  commons,  and  had 
afterwards'important  confequences.  Holiingfhed,  p.  955, 
956.     Baker,  p.  289. 


NOTE    [O],    p.  230. 

'^pHE  perfections  exercifed  during  James's  reign  are 
*  not  to  be  afcribed  to  his  bigotry,  a  vice  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  as  free  as  Francis  the  Firft,  or  the  em- 
peror Charles,  both  of  whom,  as  well  as  James,  fhewed, 
in  different  periods  of  their  lives,  even  an  inclination  to 
the    new  doctrines.     The   extremities  to   which  all    thefe 

princes 
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princes  were  carried,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  fituati»n 
of  affairs  during  that  age,  which  rendered  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  aft  with  greater  temper  or  moderation,  after  they 
had  embraced  the  refolution  of  fuppcrting  the  ancient  eita- 
Mifhments.  So  violent  was  the  propenfity  of  the  times 
towards  innovation,  that  a  bare  toleration  of  the  new 
preachers  was  equivalent  to  a  termed  defign  of  changing 
the  national  religion. 


NOTE    [P],    p.  296. 

CPOTSWOOD,  p.  75.  The  fame  author,  p.  92.  tells 
*--^  us  a  ftory  which  confirms  this  character  of  the  popilh 
clergy  in  Scotland.  It  became  a  great  difpute  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  St.  Andrews,  whether  the  pater  mould  be  faid  to 
God  or  the  faints.  The  friars,  who  knew  .in  general  that 
the  reformers  neglefted  the  faints,  were  determined  to  main- 
tain their  honour  with  great  cbflinacy,  but  they  knew  not 
upon  what  topics  to  found  their  doctrine.  Some  held  that 
the  pater  was  faid  to  God  formaliter,  and  to  faints  match- 
aliier;  others,  to  God  principalltcr,  and  to  faints  minus 
principaliter ;  others  would  have  it  ultimate  and  non  ulti- 
mate :  But  the  majority  fecmed  to  hold,  that  the  pater  was 
faid  to  God  capiendo  Jlricle,  and  to  faints  capiendo  large.  A 
fimple  fellow  who  ferved  the  fub-prior,  thinking  there  was 
fome  great  matter  in  hand  that  made  the  doctors  hold  fo 
many  conferences  together,  afked  him  one  day  what  the 
matter  was  ?  the  fub-prior  anfwering,  Tern,  that  was  the 
fellow's  name,  ive  cannot  agree  to  whom  the  pater-nojler 
Jkoirid  be  faid.  He  fuddcnlv  replied,  To  whom,  fir,  JI?ould 
it  be  faid,  but  unto  God ?  Then  faid  the  fub-prior,  IVhat 
J/ball  we  do  with  the  faints.  ?  He  anfwered,  Give  them  Aves 
end  Creeds  cnoiv  in  the  devil's  name  ;  for  that  may  fujfee  them, 
The  anfwer  going  abroad,  many  laid,  thai  he  had  given  a 
wifer  dec if  on  than  all  the  doclors  had  done  with  all  their  dif- 
tinclions. 

NOTE    [Q],  p.  321.  t 

A  NOTHER  act  paiTed  this  felTion  takes  notice,  in  the 
■*"*■  preamble,  that  the  city  of  York,  formerly  well  inha- 
bited, was  now  much  decayed ;  infomuch  that  many  of 
the  cures  could  not  afford  a  competent  maintenance  to  the 

incum- 
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incumbents.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  ma^i- 
itrates  were  empowered  to  unite  as  many  parifhes  as  tbey 
thought  proper.  An  ecclefiaffical  hiftorian,  Collier,  vol.  ii. 
p.  230.  thinks  that  this  decay  of  York  is  chiefly  to  be 
afcribedto  the  diflblutionof  monafleries,  by  which  the  reve- 
nues fell  into  the  hands  of  perfons  who  lived  at  a  diftanee. 

A  very  grievous  tax  was  impofed  this  feffion  upon  the 
whole  itock  and  monied  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  and  eveft 
upon  its  induftry.  It  was  a  (hilling  in  the  pound  yearly, 
during  three  years,  on  every  perfon  worth  ten  pounds  or 
upwards :  The  double  on  aliens  and  denizens.  Thefe  laft, 
if  above  twelve  years  of  age,  and  if  worth  lefs  than  twenty 
{hillings,  were  to  pay  eight-pence  yearly.  Every  wether 
was  to  pay  two-pence  yearly  $  every  ewe  three-pence.  The 
woollen  manufacturers  were  to  pay  eight-pence  a  pound  ort 
the  value  of  all  the  cloth  they  made.  Thefe  exorbitant 
taxes  on  rrfoney  are  a  proof  that  few  people  lived  on  money 
lent  at  intereft  :  For  this  tax  amounts  to  half  of  the  yearly  in- 
come of  all  money-holders,  during  three  years,  efcimating 
their  intereft  at  the  rate  allowed  by  law  ;  and  was  too 
grievous  to  be  borne,  if  many  perfons  had  been  affected  by 
it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  tax  at  all  was  laid  upon  land 
this  feflion.  The  profits  of  merchandife  were  commonly 
fo  high,  that  it  was  fuppofed  it  could  bear  this  impofition. 
The  mofl  abfurd  part  of  the  laws  feems  to  be  the  tax  upon 
the  woollen  manufactures.  See  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  36. 
The  fubfequent  parliament  repealed  the  tax  on  fheep  and 
woollen  cloth.  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  cap.  23.  But  they  con- 
tinued the  other  tax  a  year  longer.     Ibid. 

The  clergy  taxed  themfelves  at  fix  fhiiiings  in  the  pound, 
to  be  paid  in  three  years.  This  taxation  was  ratified  in 
parliament,  which  had  been  the  common  practice  fince  the 
reformation,  implying  that  the  clergy  have  no  legiflative 
power,  even  over  themfelves.  See  2  &  3  Edw. VI.  cap.  35. 


NOTE    [R],    p.  401. 

'TpHE  pope  at  firft  gave  cardinal  Pole  powers  to  tranfacl 
-*■  only  with  regard  to  the  pall  fruits  of  the  church  lands  ; 
but  being  admonifhed  of  the  d.mger  attending  any  attempt 
towards  a  refumption  of  the  lands,  he  enlarged  the  cardinal's 
powers,  and   granted  him  authority  to  enfure  the  future 

pofleffion 
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pofleffion  of  the  church  lands  to  the  prefent  proprietors. 
There  was  only  one  claufe  in  the  cardinal's  powers  that 
has  given  occafion  for  fome  fpeculation.  An  exception 
was  made  of  fuch  cafes  as  Pole  mould  think  important 
enough  to  merit  the  being  communicated  to  the  holy  fee. 
But  Pole  fimply  ratified  the  pofleflion  of  all  the  church 
lands  ;  and  his  commillion  had  given  him  full  powers  to 
that  purpofe.  See  Harleyan  Mifcellany,  vol.  vii.  p.  264. 
266.  It  is  true  fome  councils  have  declared,  that  it  ex- 
ceeds even  the  power  of  the  pope,  to  alienate  any 
church  lands ;  and  the  pope,  according  to  his  conve- 
nience, or  power,  may  either  adhere  to  or  recede  from 
this  declaration.  But  every  year  gave  folidity  to  the  right 
of  the  proprietors  of  church  lands,  and  diminifhed  the  au- 
thority of  the  popes  ;  fo  that  men's  dread  of  popery  in 
fubfequent  times  was  more  founded  on  party  or  religious 
zeal,  than  on  very  folid  reafons. 


NOTE    [S],    p.  449. 

T'H  E  paffage  of  Hollingfied,  in  the  Difcourfe  prefixed  t» 
his  Hi/lory,  and  which  fome  afcribe  to  Harrifcny  is  as 
follows.  Speaking  of  the  increafe  of  luxury :  Neither  do  I 
fpeak.  this  in  reproach  of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge;  but 
to  {hew  that  I  do  rejoice  rather  to  fee  how  God  has  bleffed 
us  with  his  good  gifts,  and  to  behold  how  that  in  a  time 
wherein  all  things  are  grown  to  molt  exceflive  prices, 
we  do  yet  find  the  means  to  obtain  and  atchieve  fuch  fur- 
niture as  heretofore  has  been  impoflible  :  There  are  old 
men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  remain,  which 
have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellouflv  altered  in  Eng- 
land within  their  found  remembrance.  One  is,  the  mul- 
titude of  chimnies  lately  creeled  ;  whereas,  in  their  young 
davs,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  fo  many,  in 
moll  uplandilh  towns  of  the  realm  (the  religious  houfes 
and  manor-places  of  their  lords  always  excepted,  and  per- 
adventure  fome  great  perfonage) ;  but  each  made  his  fire 
again  ft  a  reredofi'e  in  the  hall  where  he  dined  and  dreffed 
his  meat.  The  fecond  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodging  : 
For,  faid  they,  our  fathers,  and  we  ourfelves,  have  lain 
full  oft  upon  ftraw  pallettes  covered  pnly  with  a  Ihcet 
under  coverlets  made  ot  dagfwaine  or  hopharlots  (1  ufe 
their  own  terms],  and  a  good  round  log  under  their  head 

inilead 
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inftead  of  a  bolfter.  If  it  were  fo,  that  the  father  or  the 
good-man  of  the  houfe  had  a  matrafs  or  flock-bed,  and 
thereto  a  fack  of  chaff  to  reft  his  head  upon,  he  thought 
himfelf  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town  :  So 
well  were  they  contented.  Pillows,  faid  they,  were 
thought  meet  only  for  women  in  child-bed  :  As  for  fervants, 
if  they  had  any  meet  above  them  it  was  well :  For  feldom 
had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the 
pricking  ftraws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas,  and  rafed 

their  hardened  hides. The  third  thing  they   tell  of  is, 

the  exchange  of  Treene  platers  ffo  tailed,  I  Jftppsfa  frtm 
Tree  .  into  pewter,  and  wooden  fpoons  into  filver 

or  tin.  For  fo  common  were  all  forts  of  treene  veffels  in 
old  time,  that  a  man  mould  hardly  find  four  pieces  of 
pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  fait)  in   a   good 

farmer's  houfe.      Defcription  cf  Britain,  chap.  x. Again 

in  chap.  xvi.  In  times  paft  men  were  contented  to  dwell 
in  houfes  builded  of  fallow,  willow,  &c.  ;  fo  that  the  ufe  of 
the  oak  was  in  a  manner  dedicated  wholly  unto  churches, 
religious  homes,  princes  palaces,  navigation,  &c.  but  now 
{allow,  &c.  are  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak  any  where  re- 
garded ;  and  vet  fee  the  change ;  for  when  our  houfes  were 
builded  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that 
our  houfes  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not 
only  become  willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  ft  raw, 
which  is  a  fore  alteration.  In  thefe  the  courage  of  the  owner 
was  a  fuffkient  defence  to  keep  the  houfe  in  fafety;  but  now 
the  afiurance  of  the  timber  muff,  defend  the  men  from  rob- 
bing. Now  have  we  many  chimnies ;  and  yet  our  tender- 
lines  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  pofes  ;  then  had  we 
none  but  reredoiTes,  and  our  heads  did  never  ache.  For  as 
the  fmoke  in  thofe  days  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fufficient 
hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  houfe,  fo  it  was  reputed  a 
far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good-man  and  his  family 
from   the  quack  or  pofe,  wherewith,    as  then,  very  few 

were  acquainted. Again  in  chap,  xviii.     Our  pewterers 

in  time  paft  employed  the  ufe  of  pewter  only  upon  dilhes 
and  pots,  and  a  few  other  trifles  for  fcrvice  ;  whereas  now 
they  are  grown  into  fuch  exquifite  cunning,  that  thev  can 
in  manner  imitate  by  infuGon  anv  form  or  falhion  of  cup, 
diih,  fait,  or  bowl  or  goblet,  which  is  made  by  gold- 
lmith's  craft,  though  they  be  never  fo  curious,  and  very 
artificially  forged.  In  fome  places  beyond  the  fea,  a  gar- 
8     '  nilh 
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nifh  of  good  flat  Englifih  pewter  (I  fay  flat,  becaufe  dilbes 
and  platters  in  my  time  begin  to  be  made  deep,  and  like 
bafons,  and  are  indeed  more  convenient  both  for  fauce  and 
keeping  the  meat  warm)  is  almofl  efteemed  fo  precious  as 
the  like  number  of  vefTels  that  are  made  of  fine  filver.  If 
the  reader  is  curious  to  know  the  hours  of  meals  in  queen  Eli- 
zabe/h's  reign,  he  may  learn  it  from  the  fame  Author.  With 
us  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ftudents,  do  ordinarily  go  to 
dinner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to  fupper  at  five,  or 
between  five  and  fix  at  afternoon.  The  merchants  dine 
and  fup  feldom  before  twelve  at  noon  and  fix  at  night, 
efpecially  in  London.  The  hufbandmen  dine  alfo  at  high 
noon  as  they  call  it,  and  flip  at  feven  or  eight :  But  out  of 
term  in  our  univerfities  the  fchblars  dine  at  ten. 

Froifiart  mentions  waiting  on  the  duke  of  Lancafter  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  flipped.  Thefc 
hours  are  ftill  more  early.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  why,  all 
over  the  world,  as  the  age  becomes  more  luxurious,  the 
hours  become  later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amufements  that 
pufh  on  the  hours  gradually  ?  or  are  the  people  of  fafhion 
better  pleafed  with  the  fecrecy  and  filence  of  nodturnal 
hours,  when  the  induftrious  vulgar  are  all  gone  to  reft? 
In  rude  ages,  men  have  few  amufements  or  occupations 
but  what  day-light  affords  them. 
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